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This Issue in Brief 





lS Ade 


Effect of draft of “fathers” on the petroleum industry. 


A study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicates that pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers constituted 29 percent of the total labor force in petroleum refineries and 
27 percent in other divisions of the industries. Those eligible for reclassification in 
|-A formed about 23 percent of the total in petroleum refining, but obviously a 
considerably smaller proportion will finally be drafted. Page 1053. 


Construction of $500 houses in 1943. 


It is estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics that about 17,000 of the 
houses constructed in 1943 cost $500 or less. In general these are 1- or 2-room 
dwellings, built of used materials, and (although intended for year-round occu- 
pancy) without such conveniences as electric light, inside plumbing, etc. 


Page 1058. 


Public attitude toward ex-servicemen after World War I. 


In 1919, stirring public demonstrations of welcome to returning members 
of the American Expeditionary l’orces were succeeded in some places by active 
efforts to place them in employment, in others by more or less indifference to their 
fate. A study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the public press of that time 
reveals the attitudes of the men themselves and of the employers, but partic- 
ularly the lack of a well-coordinated general reemployment policy. A selection 
of episodes, chosen as giving the highlights of the servicemen’s situation and 
actions and the public reaction thereto, is given on page 1060. 


Ordnance workers in 1918 and 1943. 


Extensive changes in the organization and policy of ordnance plants have 
evolved since 1918, but many wartime production problems of that period persist 
today. The article on page 1074 brings together the available data on the labor 
conditions in ordnance plants in 1918 and in 1943. Larger proportions of women 
in the labor force, pay more nearly equal to that of men, and a greater use of 3-shift 
operation constitute some of the differences in the industry today as compared 


with 1918. 


Conversion of metalworking industries to war production, 1939-43. 


Plants employing 46 percent of the wage earners in 35 metalworking industries 
had changed their major product from civilian goods to combat munitions by April 
1943. Employment in plants whose principal product was the same as before 
the war amounted to 42 percent of the total in these industries, and the remain- 
ing 12 percent was in plants which had shifted to other noncombat products. 
Workers in converted metalworking establishments represented about 60 percent 
of the total employed in the manufacture of ordnance products. Because con- 
version facilitated the transfer of the resources of civilian industries to war pro- 
duction, it has exerted a stabilizing influence on employment in these industries. 


Page 1082. 


Labor conditions in Rumania. 


Of Rumania’s gainfully occupied persons (58.4 percent of the total population), 
by far the greater number were engaged in agriculture, fishing, and mining. 
Only 7.2 percent of the gainfully occupied were found in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. Wages were generally fixed by collective agreement and 
were subject to deductions for social insurance and taxes ranging from 17 to 21 
percent. Page 1102. 
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Productivity in lead and zinc mining. 


More lead and zine ore was extracted per man-hour in 1942 than }, 
war. Because of the declining metallic content of the ore, however, th, ,,.. 
ductivity in terms of recoverable lead and zine has been declining since jg29 
Both of these metals are essential to war production. The attainment «+ ,,. 
duction goals will depend primarily on the success of the industry in over 
its labor shortage. Page 1116. 


Union agreements in the aluminum-fabrication industry. 


Approximately 90 percent of the workers within the aluminum industry 4, one 
working under agreements with various international unions. Almost half 
organized workers are under agreement with the Aluminum Workers of Amo, 
(C. I. O.). A topieal analysis of 20 agreements (in effect October 1943 the Ei 
aluminum-fabrication industry is given in an article on page 1131. : 


Eye injuries in shipyards. 


Eye injuries constitute one of the greatest single hazards in shipyards. |, - 
the first 5 months of 1943 they accounted for more than 1 in every 5 disa})ing rt 
accidents. Although prevention of such accidents presents considerable ditf\e|- wil 
ties because of the working conditions peculiar to the yards, the data indjca:, ay 


that by far the greater number of them are preventable. Page 1151. 


det 
Displacement of European populations. je 
_— , “a 

More than 30 million men, women, and children have been torn from thei 7 
homes and their native soil during the present war, according to a recent Inter- Ves 


national Labor Office report. In addition, there are millions of persons who pre 
without having left their native countries, are not living at home because the. fro 
have been conscripted for labor service or evacuated from bombed cities and fue 
coastal defense areas. Page 1167. we 
Social guaranties in Costa Rica. ne 
A floor under wages, a ceiling over hours, paid vacations, right to bargai lin 
collectively, and certain other guaranties are provided for the workers in Costa ITO 
Rica by a recent amendment to the constitution of their country. Page 1175 on. 
Living costs in fluorspar-mining area. th 
Le 

The first official survey of retail prices and rents in the [Illinois-Kentuck: ' 
fluorspar-mining area was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at the reques cf, 
of the War Labor Board for the purpose of determining a wage-stabilizatio: - 
program for the area. Comparisons of living costs in this area were made with 4- 
those for St. Louis, Mo. For all items, the increase in cost of living betwee: be 
March 15, 1941, and April 15, 1943, was 21.9 — for St. Louis and 20.0 per- ref 
cent for the fluorspar-mining area. Page 1231. saad 
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Effect of Draft of “Fathers’”’ on the Petroleum Industry’ 


Summary 


THE Bureau of Labor Statistics, at the request of and in cooperation 
with the Petroleum Administration for War, made an analysis of 
available Selective Service Replacement Schedules now in force, to 
determine the extent to which the draft of ‘‘pre-Pearl Harbor fathers’’ 
may affect the personnel of the petroleum industry. This industry is 
called upon to provide vast quantities of fuels and lubricants for naval 
vessels, aircraft, and mechanized military equipment; it also must 
produce large amounts of synthetic rubber components, and toluene, 
from which TNT is made. In addition, it must continue to supply 
fuel for essential civilian motor transportation and oil for heating 
homes. The administrative, technical, and skilled operating personnel 
needed to man the vital facilities in the Government’s aviation gaso- 
line and synthetic rubber programs has also been drawn largely 
from the petroleum refineries. The Bureau’s study is of interest not 
only because the petroleum industry is playing a strategic role in the 
war effort but also because the experience of this industry may suggest 
the effect which the draft will have on other industries. 

The analysis of available Replacement Schedules indicates that 
‘fathers” (that is, men between the ages of 18 and 38, not classified in 
4-F, and who have children ‘‘under 18 and born on or before Septem- 
ber 14, 1942’’) comprise 29 percent of total employment in petroleum 
refineries and 27 percent of the total in other divisions of the petroleum 
industry. Not all of these “fathers” will be subject to reclassification 
into 1—-A, however, since some are on the War Manpower Commission 
list of critical occupations, some have occupational deferments from 
their local boards, some will reach the age of 38 before induction, and 
some will be found ineligible for service upon physical examination. 
If only persons in jobs included in the War Manpower Commission 
list of 149 critical occupations are regarded as being assured of defer- 
ment in the future, the “‘fathers’’ eligible for reclassification into 1—A 
would represent about 23 percent of total employment in petroleum 
refining. Since many of these “fathers’’ have jobs requiring skill and 
training, the draft of a substantial number would add greatly to the 
manpower difficulties of the petroleum industry. 

















Scope of the Inquiry 


In making its study, the Bureau of Labor Statistics examined 
Replacement Schedules for 148 petroleum refineries and 98 establish- 





‘ Prepared in the Bureau’s Productivity and Technological Development Division by George E. Sadler 
under the supervision of Irving H. Siegel. 
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ments in such other petroleum-industry divisions as exploration an 
development, drilling, crude-petroleum production, marketing, gyq 
research. The refineries were employing 71,308 persons, or morp 
than two-thirds of the total for all refineries in the United Stato: 
The nonrefining units had a force of 31,678 persons, a large }y); 
unknown proportion of the corresponding national total. : 

To ascertain the occupational distribution of “fathers,” the Bureay 
analyzed in detail a sample of available Replacement Schedules fo; 
refineries and, in addition, all the available schedules for establishment; 
engaged in exploration and development. The refining sample 
included 46 establishments employing 25,981 workers, distributed 
regionally in roughly the same proportions as the larger number of 
employees in the 148 refineries. The 14 exploration and development 
units had 2,078 workers engaged in prospecting (electrical, gravity. 
geochemical, magnetic, and seismic), geophysical laboratory work. 
land work and scouting, shallow exploratory drilling, and well seryjc- 
ing. Though this division of the petroleum industry is small and 
unstable, the function it performs is extremely important in maintain- 
ing the production of oil at necessary levels during the remainder of 
the war. 


Characteristics of the Work Force 


Petroleum refineries.—As may be seen from table 1, about 94 percent 
of the employees in the 148 petroleum refineries were males. More than 
half of all the workers were men over 37 years of age, and 39 percent 
of the total were males in the eligible age group, 18 to 38 years, not 
classified in 4-F. ‘‘Fathers’’ comprised almost three-quarters of the 
latter group, or 29 percent of total employment. 


TaBie 1.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in 148 Petroleum Refineries ' 





Petroleum Administration for Wats 























148 | District — 
Age and sex of workers refin- | a 
| eries l 
| a III | IV v: 
Male employees. _.._.... a at 93.7 | 95.4/ 939| 931| 91.4 a 
Under 18 years of age ‘ ; , 4 .4 3 | 5 | 8 
18 to 38 years of age ‘ a sheeted 38.7 33.3 43.2 49.4 37.4 
“Fathers” ¢ ro) 2 ae TUE a “ae 22.2 32.0 31.8 30. 1 
Other... ... = aGuitetindibbninanemical 10.0 11.1 11.2 8.6 | 7.3 
Over 37 years of age... _- ntkGdadievenichaandha, ie 58.1 47.1 | 48.7 51.1 5 
ee ee 13.9 12.2 7.3 | 20.6 16. 1 21 
45 years of age and over___._.__._.__....- be 20.7 20. 5 13.1/ 26.8] 23.6 s 
Over 37 years of age, not specified.._______ 16. 5 25. 4 2.7) 1.3 | 113 
Unfit for military service _-..........-- ee 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.5 2.1 8 
Pt RT eR 6.3 4.6 6.1 | 6.9 8.6 
EE SE A SE a ee 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 " 
oe ee EE ee 10. 5 9.0 12.2 10.0} 14.5 











1 These refineries employ 71,308 employees distributed as follows: District I, 20,136; district II, 22,94 
district LII, 24,050; dist V, 1,612; and district V, 2,562. 

? For States included in the various districts see footnote 2, p. 1055. 

3 Since coverage in district V is relatively low, the percentages for this district are probably less reliaole 
than those for the other regions. 

. ‘ Refers to men 18 to 38 years of age, not in 4~F, and who have children “under 18 and born on or befor 
Sept. 14, 1942.”’ 

‘As here defined, men in key positions include such nonexecutive employees as superintendents, super 
visors, foremen, chemists, engineers, stillmen, assistant stillmen, process operators, first- and second-class 
stillman helpers, first- and second-class craftsmen, and others normally requiring relatively long training 
and a high degree of skill. 
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Nonrefining establishments.—Of the employees in nonrefining activi- 
ties, 84 percent were males (table 2). Men over 37 years of age com- 
prised 43 percent of total employment, while men between 18 and 
3g not classified in 4-F, formed 36 percent of the total. ‘‘Fathers’’ 
constituted about four-fifths of the latter group, or 27 percent of total 
nonrefining employment. 


TaBLe 2.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in 98 Nonrefining Establishments in 
Petroleum Industry ' 





| 98 non- | Petroleum Administration for 

















refining) War District— 
Age and sex of workers estab- 
lish- | | 
| ments I | II III | V 
——— | | 
Male employees ae AGE" a; 844) 81.8) 77.8) 88.3 | 81.8 
Under 18 years of age_______-- < aan ates 1.2 1.4 | 0.4 | 1,2 1.7 
18 to 38 years of age__--_-_- 7 Fax). ee ; 35.8 42.8 36. 7 36.5 | 26. 4 
, «<= Si aa ae nares ‘ 27.2 26. 6 25.7 29. 5 22. 3 
2 8 : theta Pindiasiland : 8.6 16. 2 11.0 | 7.0 | 4.1 
Over 37 years of age____....._._-- ae , 43.4 33. 7 37.0 46.9 48.3 
EE : 21.2 15. 6 17.0 22.3 27.3 
45 years of age and over___. Pang ; 21.4 16. 2 16.7 24. 6 21.0 
Over 37 years of age, not specified __ _- 8.8 1.9 3) Se " 
Unfit for military service. _.....___—. 4.0 3.9 3.6 | 3.7 5.4 
Te ee . ’ ee 15.6 18.2} 22.2) 117 18. 2 
ll!) eS ee a aaa cial 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 100. 0 





!These nonrefining establishments, engaged in exploratory and development work, drilling, crude- 
petroleum production, marketing, and research, employ 31,678 persons distributed as follows: District I, 
4,799; district II, 5,528; district III, 16,110; and district V, 5,241. No establishments in district IV are in- 
cluded. 

2 See footnote 4, table 1. 


The distributions varied from region to region. Men under 38 
years of age having minor children comprised 20 and 22 percent of 
refining employment in Petroleum Administration for War Districts? 
V and I, respectively, and more than 30 percent of the total in each 
of the other three districts.* In nonrefining also, “fathers” in 
district V constituted the smallest percentage, 22; the percentages 
for districts I, II, and III fell between 26 and 30. 

Exploration and development.—Examination of the schedules for 14 
establishments engaged in exploration and development work revealed 
a higher proportion of men in the eligible age group as well as a higher 
proportion of men classified in 4-F. About 89 percent of all the 
employees were male; 21 percent were men over 37; 48 percent, men 
between the ages of 18 and 38; and 13 percent, men classified in 4—F. 
In petroleum refining, boys under 18 were a negligible percentage of 
the total, but in exploration and development they comprised 7 per- 
cent of all employment. ‘Fathers’ in the eligible age group consti- 
tuted 29 percent of the total labor force, the same as in refining and 
slightly more than the average for nonrefining activities. The per- 



















?The 5 Petroleum Administration for War Districts include the following States: District I—Muine, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, NewYork, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida; 
district II—North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma; district III—New Mexico, Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama; district IV—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado; 
district V—Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, Arizona. 

? Since ‘coverage of refineries in district V is limited, the percentages for this district are probably less 
reliable than those for other regions. 
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centage distribution in the 14 establishments studied ‘ is showy j, 
the tabulation below: | 


Percent 0 


total 

Male employees-_-__-..._--- _ 89.5 
Under 18 years of age_- Buns Sees 7.0 
18 to 38 years of age_ : re 48. 2 
“Fathers” 1__- m a 29. 2 
ees 19. 0 
Over 37 years of age-_-_- . 21.4 
38 to 45 years of age_--- 4 ‘ - 1445 
45 years of age and over___- ; 6. 9 
Unfit for military service _ _- Rall - 12.9 
Female employees___-_._____- . Fut ips abatwes ot 10. 5 
Total employees__-- -- -- : ite naae LOO, 0 

Male employees on War Manpower Commission list: ? 
_ & Ry Pawnee - 42.1 
“Fathers” _ - wie jen 167 


' See footnote 4, table 1. 
? See text below. 


Position of “‘Fathers” 


More than one-third of the ‘fathers’ in the 148 refineries—1() per- 
cent of the total labor foree—occupied important nonexecutive posi- 
tions normally filled by men with relatively long training and a high 
degree of skill (table i). These “key” men included superintendents, 
supervisors, foremen, chemists, engineers, stillmen, assistant. still- 
men, process operators, first- and second-class stillman helpers, first- 
and second-class craftsmen, etc. 

A more intensive study was made of employment in 46 refineries to 
determine the proportion of “‘fathers,’”’ particularly those in key posi- 
tions, included in the War Manpower Commission list of 149 critical 
occupations and consequently having a more tangible claim to 
deferment. This list was promulgated by the Selective Service 
System in its Local Board Memorandum No. 115, as amended August 
16, 1943. The analysis indicated that about one-fifth of all ‘fathers’ 
occupied critical positions, and that more than one-half of the 
“‘fathers’’ in key jobs were on the critical list. Thus, it appears that, 
in general, ‘fathers’ who might eventually be reclassified to 1—A com- 
prise about 23 percent of total employment in refineries. The per- 
centages, however, vary from region to region. In district \, for 
example, about one-third of the ‘‘fathers’”’ were on the critical list ; but 
in district III, only about one-sixth. The effect of the draft will also be 
felt at all skill levels and in all refining departments, but most particu- 
larly at the lower skill levels and in the process and maintenance «e- 
partments. It should be noted, however, that the “fathers” ulti- 
mately drafted will doubtless comprise considerably less than 23 per- 
cent of total employment; of the “fathers” reclassified to 1—A, some 
may be retained through Replacement Schedules now in force or to be 
re-negotiated, some will be physically ineligible, some may reac|i 3S 

ears of age before they are called, and some may be deferred on the 
Sao of hardship. 


‘ The 14 exploration and development establishments, engaged in prospecting, geophysical lab 
work, landwork and scouting, shallow ae drilling, and well servicing, are in Texas and Ca 
They employed 2,078 persons at the time of the Bureau's study. 
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Tbe following tabulation shows the proportion “fathers”’ in critical 
‘occupations in the 46 refineries constituted of all “fathers” and of 
those in key positions, in each of the districts of the Petroleum Admin- 


istration for War: 
** Fathers’’ in critical occupations, as 


percent of— 
All “fathers’’ in 


All “fathers”’ **key’’ positions | 
AD ath oes itis a a ardtulette winly eer namie aecke 20. 9 53. 8 
Geta Chas cdo. fi. bie 22. 8 53. 9 
pO: SS, a a Oe. a eres 20. 7 51. 2 
SE oes bss od ee a Ge 17. 2 54. 3 
pS ee satin ce wie 25. 2 51. 9 
a a a lela ss onthe te Beach Groktvensingaghe-oin a. 33. 2 75. 5 


i See footnote 5, tabie 1, for examples of ‘‘key”’ positions. 


The outlook for exploration and development is brighter than for 
refineries. At the time of the Bureau’s survey more than two-fifths 
of all employees and almost three-fifths of all “fathers” in the explora- 
tion and development branch of the industry were on the War Man- 
power Commission list of critical occupations. Thus, ‘fathers’ not 
on the critical list comprised only one-eighth (12.5 percent) of the 
total employment. 








Construction of $500 Houses in 1943! 


SEVERE housing shortages, together with Government restrictions 
on residential building in order to conserve scarce building materia|s 
have resulted in increased construction of houses with permit valys. 
tions of $500 or less. In general, these are small units, intended fo, 
year-round occupancy but providing only the barest minimum 0) 
shelter requirements. 

During 1940 and 1941, slightly over 2 percent of all new privately 
financed family dwelling units started were built at an estimated 
construction cost of less than $500. In mid-1942, after the Wa; 
Production Board had issued Conservation Order L-41, prohibiting 
nonpriority construction of dwelling units costing over $500 ‘(reduced 
to $200 in September 1942), approximately 6 percent of the privately 
financed units being built had permit valuations of less than $50). 
By the summer of 1943, the units in this cost class had increased to 
about 10 percent of the total privately financed. It is estimated that. 
on this basis, the number of such houses built in 1943 would approxi- 
mate 17,000, out of a total of about 170,000 dwellings constructed. 
This 17,000 represented an increase of about a third above 194), 
when pre-war privately financed residential construction was at its 
height; in that year, altogether about 620,000 privately financed 
dwellings were built. 

Although the housing shortages which exist in many areas are 
primarily responsible for the current volume of construction of this 
type of house, in many communities the construction of these houses 
is an accepted practice, allowable under existing building codes in 
certain sections of the cities. Some cities have building codes pro- 
hibiting such construction within the corporate limits but are unable 
to prevent it in adjacent unincorporated territory. The codes of 
other cities, while generally prohibiting this construction, have been 
temporarily suspended or amended from time to time. Consequently 
there is always some construction of these extremely low-cost houses. 

The building officials’ comments suggest that for this type of house 
the permit valuations substantially understate actual construction 
costs, after including the value of the builder’s own labor, the value of 
second-hand materials used, and the cost of labor for installing second- 
hand materials—items specifically excluded from ‘“‘construction cost” 
as defined by Conservation Order L-41. Apparently, in order to 
avoid possible conflict, permit valuations are commonly estimated in 
accordance with the War Production Board’s definition. 


Scope of Study 


The estimates presented here were based on building-permit data 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Building-permit 
reports received by the Bureau for July 1943 included reports from 
107 cities in which the average valuation of all units for which permits 
were issued was less than $500.2 Building officials reporting these 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment by George Schumm 

2 The reports show only the total number of units and the total permit valuation for each of 3 types o! 
dwelling units for which permits have been issued during the month. The total number of units valued 2! 
less than $500 for which permits were issued during July is thus in excess of the number reported by th« 
107 cities. 
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ermits were requested to submit descriptions of the units, particu- 

larly with respect to size, plumbing, electrical connections, founda- 
‘ions, and materials. They were also asked whether the units were 
being built for sale, for rent, or for the builder’s personal use. Replies 
were received from 79 cities, in respect to 247 units. Of these units, 
some 5 percent should not have been classified as new dwelling units ® 
and the permit for 1 unit had been canceled. 


Characteristics of Dwellings Costing $500 or Less 


The officials’ replies indicated that houses of this type, built in all 
sections of the country and in communities of all sizes, have many 
features in common. In general, they meet no more than minimum 
shelter requirements and have very little in the way of modern con- 
veniences. A typical unit was described by one building inspector 
as a ‘‘2-room dwelling consisting of living room and kitchen. Wood 
post foundation, outside privy, no plumbing, no wiring, constructed 
of used material, and for builder’s personal use. Cost $275.” 

The outstanding characteristics of the units for which descriptions 
were obtained may be summarized briefly as follows: 

Size-—Three-fourths of the units had either 1 or 2 rooms; less than 
2 percent had more than 4 rooms. Over two-thirds of the units had 
a total floor area of less than 350 square feet. 

Plumbing and electric wiring.—Six of every 7 had no interior plumb- 
ing and 9 of every 10 had no electrical wiring. Many of the units 
were in outlying, unimproved areas and probably would not contain 
these features even if the builder could obtain the necessary mate- 
rials. Some of the units situated in improved areas were to be 
modernized when restrictions on critical materials were lifted, but 
they constituted a smail minority of this type of house. 

Materials.—Over half of the units were to be built almost entirely 
of used materials, and substantial quantities of such materials were 
to be incorporated in most of the others. In a number of cases the 
materials, new and uséd, had been in the possession of the builders 
for a considerable period of time. Wood was the principal building 
material used in over 90 percent of the units, the remainder being 
constructed of cement, cinder, or adobe blocks. 

Foundations.—Over half of the units had no foundations beyond 
wooden piers; the majority of the remainder had either brick or 
concrete piers for support. Those having permanent footings 
included not only dwellings erected on existing foundations but also 
those which were basement units (i. e., basements to be used tem- 
porarily for living quarters, with the expectation of completing the 
superstructure at some future date). 

Occupancy.—The large majority of these units were to be built 
and occupied by their owners. 


? Improperly classified units included moved units, units added by alterations, and major repair jobs. 











Public Attitude Toward Ex-Servicemen 
After World War I' 


Summary 


THE —_ attitude toward the returned servicemen and their prob. 


lems, during the first half of 1919, in the light of the prevailing eco. 


nomic conditions, was reflected in the public press of that period. 

The post-war slump in industry and the influx of demobilized so). 
diers resulted in widespread unemployment which spread rapidly 
during the first quarter of 1919. The area of greatest surplus of |abor 
extended westward from Massachusetts to the Mississippi River, and 
included the great industrial centers where the war work had beep 
centralized, as well as the important Lakes ports. There was also 
surplus of labor in the large cities along the Pacific Coast. 

On the other hand, there was a shortage of labor in the regions along 
the Atlantic Coast, southward from Philadelphia to Florida and ex- 
tending inland to West Virginia, eastern Tennessee, and Alabama. 
The United States Employment Service reported that this labor short- 
age occurred mainly in areas which were largely agricultural, and 
might be the result of labor forces lost during the war by the |oess- 
industrialized South to the war industries of the North. 

By the late spring of 1919, the general employment situation was 
improving and the returning soldiers were more readily absorbed. 
Although there was still a surplus of labor in the mechanical industries. 
and among the white-collar clerical groups, there was a very great 
shortage of farm labor in many places. 

By June 1919, about 2,700,000 soldiers, or nearly two-thirds of the 
total wartime strength of the Army, had been demobilized. 

Most of these ex-servicemen returned home and quietly resumed 
their former lives. Only a small proportion of the total number of 
returning members of the American Expeditionary Forces remained 
in the cities near the demobilization camps, but those who did remain 
constituted a serious problem at a time when the employment situa- 
tion was critical in the large industrial centers in many regions and 
they added to the difficulty of placing the ex-servicemen who were 
former residents. 

It was the story of this latter group of ex-servicemen that found 
its way into the daily press and labor journals throughout the country. 
Partly because the activities of this unabsorbed group were the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, and partly because their participation in 
strikes, riots and other labor crises made sensational reading, both thie 
daily papers and the labor journals gave considerable space to these 
events. 

The episodes here presented were selected as illustrating some of thie 
problems that arose in connection with military demobilization at the 
conclusion of the last war. They indicate editorial opinion regarding 
the demobilized servicemen, as reflected in the labor journals and 
metropolitan dailies in various parts of the country. They reflect the 

oint of view of the ex-serviceman himself toward such problems «s 
is job and his employer, as well as the attitude of the employer 


! Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Post-war Labor Problems by Mary Frost Jessup, under the direc 
ti on of Stella Stewart. 
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toward the reemployment of the ex-soldier, -sailor,and -marine. They 
indicate also the type of events, regarding returned servicemen, that 
found their way into the public press at the time. Finally, they reveal 
the major problems that attended demobilization during the post-war 
dislocation of industry, some of the effects of the wholesale dismissal of 
hundreds of thousands of men accustomed to the discipline of Army 
and Navy life, and— more important—the obvious lack of an effective 
veneral reemployment policy involving the cooperation of labor, 
management, and government throughout the country. 

These episodes happened once, and may happen again at the con- 
clusion of this war, unless effective steps are taken to prevent their 
recurrence. In any event, the incidents provide food for thoughtful 
consideration. 


Scope and Method of Study 


The newspapers and journals reviewed in this study were selected 
to obtain a balanced viewpoint as to the type of publication and the 
geographic areas represented and to reflect the opinions of various 
groups. Fifteen leading weekly labor journals throughout the country 
were selected for analysis, most of which represented the point of view 
of the American Federation of Labor. Six metropolitan dailies were 
examined, five of which were leading papers with large circulations on 
the East Coast at ports of debarkation; the sixth was a daily on the 
West Coast, which was included in order to obtain a balanced opinion 
on the labor situation which was critical in that region at the time. 

The news articles of the period, dealing with demobilization, were 
largely concerned with the problem of the returned serviceman in his 
quest for a job, and with situations in which ex-soldiers and -sailors 
became involved in labor disputes. It is necessary to bear in mind 
that these incidents are not necessarily typical, but represent the kinds 
of information concerning the ex-serviceman that the general public 
received through the medium of certain leading labor journals and 
metropolitan dailies throughout the country. The news items in the 
labor weeklies were particularly valuable in that they gave informa- 
tion concerning the attitude of the local unions toward the demobilized 
serviceman, not stressed in any other tvpe of paper. The metropolitan 
dailies reported only the more sensational clashes between labor and 
management, in which ex-soldiers were involved. Reports of these 
events in the labor journals often presented other aspects of the 
situation and helped to round out the picture of what really happened. 

The episodes recorded in the press concerning the group of ex-service- 
men who were not immediately absorbed by industry, or did not be- 
come adjusted to post-war living conditions, are inextricably bound up 
with labor conditions in communities of varying size, ranging from 
the large industrial centers to small towns and rural districts in various 
parts of the country. Although the coverage of certain topics may 
appear meager, such accounts as are available are important because 
they represent the type of information the general public received 
through the medium of newspapers and labor journals, and were 
often the only available source of official news. 

The following periodicals were reviewed for information on military 
demobilization during the first half of 1919. 
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Labor journals 


Labor Clarion, San Francisco, Calif.—Official journal of the San Francisco Lah,- 


Council. 
Progressive Labor News, Bridgeport, Conn.—Official organ of Lodge No. 39 


Machinists’ Union, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Connecticut Labor Press, New Haven, Conn. 
Tampa Citizen, Tampa, Fla.—Endorsed by Florida State Federation of Labo, 
and Tampa Central Trades and Labor Assembly. . 
Journal of Labor, Atlanta, Ga.—Official paper of Atlanta Federation of Trades 


and Allied Unions. ; 
The New Majority, Chicago, I1l.—Official journal of Chicago Federation of Labor 


Labor Leader, Baltimore, Md. 
Boston Labor World, Boston, Mass.—Official organ of Boston Central Labor 


Union. 
Detroit Labor News, Detroit, Mich.—Organ of Detroit Federation of Labor. 


Observer, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Minneapolis Labor Review, Minneapolis, Minn.—Official organ of Central Labor 
Union of Minneapolis and Hennepin County, Minneapolis Building Trades 
Council, United Card and Label Council, and Minnesota Pipe Trades Association 

Cleveland Citizen, Cleveland, Ohio—Official organ of Cleveland Federation of 
Labor. 

Houston Labor Journal, Houston, Tex. 

Seattle Union Record, Seattle, Wash.—Official organ of Central Labor Counc’ 


of Seattle and vicinity. 
Wheeling Majority, Wheeling, W. Va.—Official organ of Ohio Valley Trades and 


Labor Assembly. 
Metropolitan newspapers 


Boston Evening Transcript, Boston, Mass. 

Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 

New York Times, New York, N. Y. 

Dallas Morning News, Dallas, Tex. 

Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 

Post-Intelligencer, Seattle, Wash. 

Occasional references to news items were also obtained from various other publica- 


tions noted in the article. 


General Reception of Returned Servicemen 


Returning troops of the American Expeditionary Forces landed at 
various ports on the Atlantic Coast, and were placed in half a dozen 
nearby debarkation camps. From there they were sent to 30 de- 
mobilization centers all over the country. The War Department 
arranged that detachments of regiments made up of men from tli 
same localities should be returned to demobilization centers in the 
regions where they had been recruited. Here they were dismissed 
with cash to pay their fare home. 

The papers were full of glowing descriptions of the plans for civic 
welcomes, parades, banquets, and entertainments. After the initial 
receptions were over, however, the returned “heroes” were often left 
to cool their heels in employment offices or to walk the streets in 
search of any kind of employment that would keep body and soul 
together. In the larger cities, many took to peddling ‘‘welcome home’ 
signs and various small articles, which they displayed on street 
corners and in house-to-house canvassing, while still in uniform. 

With the aid of the Committee for National Defense, the U. 5. 
Employment Service through its local agencies promoted employment 
opportunities throughout the United States, and enlisted the support 
of various groups of businessmen and civic organizations, military 
councils, and churches. The local labor unions also were active 1D 
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trying to place ex-servicemen, and made a practice of waiving initia- 
tion fees for men who could qualify for membership. 

Many thousands of ex-servicemen remained, however, in the big 
cities near the demobilization centers, some of them because they were 
restless, were attracted by city life, and craved excitement after the 
strain of their war experiences, and others because they hoped to 
better themselves by obtaining jobs at high wages in urban industrial 
centers. The following report describes these groups and the pull of 
the larger communities upon former residents of small towns and 


rural districts. 


Yanked by the draft from the quiet and peaceful pursuits of husbandry and 
hurled into the vortex of war the soldier boy from the rural districts is now yearn- 
ing for the bright lights of the city. He has had too much excitement to return 
to the farm and every day some of these boys in khaki make application at the 
Wheeling office of the Federal Employment Service. * * * 

Some of them are farmer boys, some of them are country school teachers, and 
some are residents of the small country towns, but all are looking for city jobs 
in the mill—anywhere. They have not only seen much excitement during the 
war, but they are lured to the city by the stories of high wages. (Wheeling, 
W. Va., Majority, Feb. 13, 1919.) 

Although a great deal of comment appeared in the press regarding 
the difficulty that the returned servicemen were experiencing in 
adapting themselves to their former environments, little was said 
regarding the obligation of the smaller communities to attract the 
men home. The YMCA issued a report of a survey which covered 
this aspect of the problem. 

The investigation conducted during the past 2 months by the traveling sec- 
retaries of the YMCA demobilization service has convinced us that the fault lies 
almost entirely with the communities from which the men have gone. They are 
not in tune with the true spirit of American energy; there is little, if any, civic or 
community development in the majority of small towns. It is notable that the 
desire to return to their home towns varies among ex-servicemen almost pro- 
portionately to the enterprise and ‘‘get up’”’ of these towns. A really live town 
is likely to get back the greater part of its servicemen, while the other kind 
eventually will lose them all. * * * Much has been said about the soldier 
coming back with new ideas of life and affairs. The statement is unqualifiedly 
true. But the trouble is that, while this is accepted as a fact, no visible effort 
has heretofore been made to adjust the community to his changed ideas. (Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, Apr. 3, 1919.) 

A widely quoted speech by a professor of economics at Massacbu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and consulting economist for the U. 8. 
Department of Labor, emphasized the responsibility of the Federal 
Government in the creation of employment for soldiers and demobi- 

lized war workers. ‘Society as a whole,” this authority pointed out, 
“in its Federal Government or through its smaller forms of organiza- 
tion—the State, county, or city—must assume this responsibility. 
The Nation was responsible for the war, and it has a responsibility in 
restoring the et to peace conditions.”’ * 

The relationship between the obligation of former employers and 
that of the community toward ex-servicemen was discussed in an 
editorial, entitled ‘“The Soldier and His Job,’”’ which read in part: 

There are one or two aspects to the discharged soldier that need clear statement 
and clear thinking, both because they are easy to be confused and because a delib- 
erate effort will be made to confuse them. * * * For the Seattle soldier who 
left a job here in Seattle to go into the Army, his former employer is responsible. 


But the employers of Seattle are not responsible for all the men who may be dis- 
charged at Camp Lewis and who feel a preference for the Puget Sound country. 


? Boston Labor World, February 15, 1919. 
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It is the duty of every citizen, employer or otherwise, to help the Governmen, 
to the fullest extent of his ability. This can be done by giving the discharge, 
soldier his old job or by giving a soldier a job wherever it is possible to do «, 
But it requires no arguments to prove that there cannot be a wholesale turning , ” 
of employees in Seattle to furnish employment to discharged soldiers who | efore 
the war were employed somewhere else. 

These men, it is true, are entitled to employment, but that is a comm pir, 
responsibility * * *. This does not absolve the employer from the r pon. 
sibility of giving the old job back to the returned soldier, but it does absoly 
him from the necessity of employing all soldiers who ask for employ ment. (Ss attle 
Post-Intelligencer, Jan. 20, 1919.) 


Employment Problems 


EDITORIALS ON JOBS FOR EX-SERVICEMEN 

Little difference appeared between the opinions expressed in edi- 
torials in the labor journals and those of the metropolitan press at {}ye 
beginning of 1919. The public was reminded in editorials everywhere 
that returned soldiers expected something more tangible than a cordial! 
welcome of brass bands and empty promises. What they wanted 
were jobs. 

The following editorial is typical of the best of the articles on the 
subject of finding jobs for returned servicemen. 

A fighting soldier is a hero; a returned soldier is a working man out of a jo! 
No wonder the boys cling to their uniforms a while after they are discharged 
Some of them have no other clothes to put on, and no money; there are returned 
soldiers in Wheeling who drew only their subsistence money, and are still awaiting 
their back pay; most of them who drew every cent due found but little left whe: 

their insurance premiums and allotments had been deducted. Practically al! 


them find all interest in their welfare gone when they slip into their unobtrusiv: 
civilian garb; find themselves only what they were before, humble units i: 


civilian class, unhonored and unsung. * * 

When they left they were told they would have their old jobs back if the: 
returned. Their employers told them that. The editors told them that. Th 
patriotic lecturers told them that. But neither the employers, the editors, nor 
the lecturers control industry; industry is a thing of supply and demand, of privat: 
profit. The wheéls of industry would not run with missing cogs, nor wil! th: 
wheels mesh with extra cogs. So the cogs were inserted in their place when the 
went to war, and there is no room for new ones today. 

We are not blaming any individual. The question is too big for individual 
solution. It is a question for all the people through their governments. In that 
way it would be simple of solution. (Wheeling, W. Va., Majority, Jan. 23, 1°): 


One slogan which appeared in several labor papers and was quoted 
also in the metropolitan press was ‘“‘A job for every service star. 
Employers were reminded that they had made much of the patrio- 
tism of employees who had entered the service. An appeal was made 
that the employers should put back to work an ex-serviceman for 
every star in their service flags. If former employees failed to return, 
or did not wish their old jobs back, other returned soldiers should be 
given their places. 

The American Federation of Labor, through syndicated articles in 
the labor journals, took the attitude that organized labor had a 
responsibility toward servicemen, and should not turn discharged 
soldiers and sailors out to struggle for jobs, or to starve if they failed 
to find employment. It proposed that the monthly salary previously 
paid should be continued by the War and Navy Tapartetents for 
period not to exceed 12 months, if employment were not obta: a 


3 Journal of Labor (Atlanta, Ga.), March 21 and 28, 1919. 
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within that period. The San Francisco Labor Council endorsed the 
proposition that discharged soldiers and sailors be given 6 months’ 
pay, because the men had served too short a time to make any savings, 
and were ill- repared to fit themselves for reentry into civil life. 

Various bills were introduced in the Congress of the United States 
and in State legislatures, providing for bonuses to servicemen either 
in the form of a lump sum or in monthly payments for a stated length 
of time. In Congress, the Baer-Gronna Bill provided for a payment 
of a cash bonus of $300 to every discharged serviceman. In the 
Minnesota State Senate a bill was introduced to pay servicemen from 
that State $25 for every month of service; similar legislation was pre- 
sented in North Dakota.° The Lamping Soldiers’ Relief Bill, in the 
Washington State Legislature, provided for a cash settlement for each 
soldier. 

An official of the American Federation of Labor voiced a fear of 
bread lines for soldiers by May first. This speech was widely quoted 
in the labor journals as well as in some of the daily newspapers, and 
was discussed from various angles in numerous editorials. The 
following is an example of the labor viewpoint: 

Frank Morrison, Secretary of the American Federation of Labor, tells Congress 
“that there will be bread lines in every industrial center by May Ist, after the men 
are out of the Army.” 

Not a pleasant prediction. It won’t come true if there is any wisdom in the law- 
makers of the Nation. And it will not come true if there is wisdom distributed 
among the great wealth owners and industrial rulers of the Nation. For the latter 
have the power, if they choose, through their influence on government, to give 
work to the men that are coming out of the Army and Navy. They will run very 
serious risks with their own prosperity, their own peace of mind and future gov- 
erning powers if they allow those bread lines to form. 

A bread line for soldiers, with crippled men scattered here and there in the line 
would not look well or end well. Better free men from the Army and Navy now, 
give them their $30 per month for 6 months at least and keep it up longer if 
necessary while they try to find work. (Boston Labor World, Mar. 22, 1919.) 


THE SEARCH FOR JOBS 


Attitude of ea-servicemen.—The general restlessness of the returned 
soldiers and sailors made it difficult for many of them to settle down 
to the humdrum life of their former jobs. Either because their former 
wages seemed too low or because of the specialized training that they 
had obtained during the war, many returning servicemen felt that 
they were qualified for better positions than they had held before 
entering the service. The Boston Bureau for Returning Soldiers and 
Sailors, in discussing this aspect of the situation, expressed the opinion 
that in many cases the soldiers’ feeling was justified.’ 

A metropolitan daily on the Pacific Coast, discussing the attitude 
of the soldier toward obtaining a job, and the fact that often he did 
not know how to do what he thought he wanted to do, pointed out 
that the soldier should not always be blamed for this. ‘‘The man 
who was a bank messenger before the war at $90 'a month, who 
became a captain and displayed ability as a leader and organizer, is 
not going to be a bank messenger again. Bank running may be the 

nl civilian occupation he knows. But this is no reason why he should 
go back to it. He deserves a higher place and help in finding it.’ 

‘ Labor Clarion aon ema, Cait), January 17, 1919. 

‘ Minneapems Labor Review, March 14, 1919. 


’ Boston Evening Transcript, January 6, 1919. 
* Seattle Post-Intelligencer, February 12, 1919. 
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The general director of employment of New York State reported 
that it was much more difficult to place soldiers than civilians, becaysp 
they were so particular about the positions that they would a cept 
Employment had been found for only 36 percent of the dischs inged 
fighting men applying for work, as compared with 56 percent ; the 
male civilian applicants. The editor of a New England daily, how- 
ever, deplored the fact that many of the returning servicemen woy|\) 
not accept positions for which they were qualified and » 2% which they 
were working prior to their service, but wished something better than 
they had held previously and preferred to wait rather then go back 
to their old jobs.” 

The regional director of a large railroad system in another eastern 
city reported a similar attitude on the part of the men who had left 
the employ of the carrier, to take service in the armed forces. Th 
men were expecting better jobs upon their return, and in many cases 
were refusing their old places.” 

A special survey of 703 service men passing through New York C 
on April 17 was conducted by Col. Arthur Woods, Assistant to rw 
Secretary of War, which revealed the following facts: 

Out of 703 men taken at random and interviewed in New York during the week 
April 6 to 11, inclusive, 162 men were passing through the city on their way hom 
107 were on passes from nearby camps; 74 stated that they had obtained 1 
former positions, and 27 stated that they could get their former positions but 1 
wanted better jobs and bigger salaries; 41 men had obtained new positions: 97 
had been unsuccessful in obtaining employment of any kind; 37 men stated t! 
had made no effort to secure work; 54 had positions but were taking a short vaca- 
tion before going to work; 31 were taking vacations before looking for work 
said they were not working because the salaries offered were too low; 6 said t! 
intended to re-enlist of which 4 were re-enlisting because they could not se 
employment. Five men said they could not obtain their old positions, 34 
obtain positions but wanted something better; 6 were peddling on the street 
because as they claimed, they could not secure other employment and 2 
they could obtain their former positions but with pay lower than that which the 
received before entering,the war. (Journal of (Commerce, New York, Apr. 17 
1919.) 

Attitude of employers——Some employers sympathized with the dis- 
satisfaction of the servicemen upon finding their former associat 
promoted to higher positions, whereas they were returning to jobs 1 at 
their old level. Other employers felt that the situation was to som: 
extent inevitable and little could be done about it. One newspap 
describing the employment situation on a certain railroad, comment 
as follows: “While their dissatisfaction is natural enough, the railroad 
can offer no relief. Those who were left behind have had the apper- 
tunity to learn more of the business and have made themselves mor 
valuable in that particular line. The greater value to the country o! 
the fighting men’s service is acknowledged, but what is to be do: 
about it? It is the soldier’s fate to take much of this compensatio! 
glory and the consciousness of having done his high duty. It is! 

comforting, but it was ever thus.” The entire statement of the rail- 
road and this comment of the newspaper, were reprinted in a labor p 
per, with the caption: “And They Went Through Hell for This.” 

A letter from a newspaper man in St. Louis described the experiences 
of several ex-servicemen in trying to obtain their former positions 





* Christian Science Monitor (Boston), Mareh 6, 1919. 
® Boston Evening Transcript, January 4, 1919. 
“4 Quotation from Philadelphia Record, carried in Labor Leader (Bridgeport, Conn.), February 20, 
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One of them, a wounded soldier, was given back his old job—formerly 

aving 40 cents an hour—with an electric company. He did not ask 
about the rate of pay, assuming it to be the same as before the war. 
After 2 days on the job, he discovered that the work was being paid 
for at 27% cents an hour, so he quit, remarking that “it was a hell of a 
country he had been fighting for.’’” pie 

Another ex-soldier, still in uniform, testified in a midwestern city at 
hearings before the National War Labor Board that he had been 
offered a job in the flour mills at 20 cents an hour.” 

One labor paper pointed out that it was not enough to re-employ 
servicemen at their old wage levels; the rates should be increased 
because of the increase in the cost of living. ‘Jobs for heroes?’ this 
editorial began. ‘“That’s good so far as it goes, but look out for the 
employer who wants workers at reduced wages ‘True, he will say, I 
want him at his old wages.”’ However, the article noted manyjsoldiers 
agreed to their “old wages,’’ without realizing that,. because of the 
increased cost of living, they would receive in real wages only about 
one-half of the pay they had been receiving 2 years before. 

Few returning men know that the purchasing power of the dollar has been 
reduced by about one-half in the past few years. When he buys his civilian clothes 


he will get the first jolt, but full realization will not come until he settles down to 
the old grind. (Boston Labor World, May 24, 1919.) 


One type of employer was represented by a Chicago department- 
store head who claimed that soldiers were too slow and demanded too 
much money. In an interview with a soldier who had formerly been 
employed by him, this manager said he had hired about 50 boys from 
the Army and Navy but, after about a week, was obliged to discharge 
40 of them, and the remainder a few days later. He then gave instruc- 
tions to his superintendent not to hire anyone in uniform.” 


A far western paper took the attitude that— 

The soldier should have his old job back even if he is for the time being a burden 
tohisemployer. In any event he cannot be an unsupportable burden, and at the 
worst he will be superfluous but for a short time. In every establishment there is 
sufficient shifting around to shake down the soldier into his old job, and if there 
isn’t, his salary will not bring the business to bankruptcy. If there is danger of 
that, the business is hopeless. (Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Jan. 20, 1919.) 

Employment situation in less critical areas.—In certain sections of 
the country, the employment situation was much less serious, and the 
returning servicemen were afforded employment without difficulty. 
In West Virginia, for example, the newspaper accounts indicate that 
about 600 discharged soldiers applied for positions between the time 
of the Armistice and the end of January 1919, and practically all 
were placed.'* The director of the Federal Employment Service sent 
out a questionnaire to former employers of servicemen, asking if 
their old jobs were available upon their return from overseas. Several 
hundred replies were received, and in every case the answer was 
“yes.” One former employer said, ‘“‘Position held open at an in- 
crease in salary.’ A large railroad in the same State issued a 
statement to the effect that not only were returning soldiers being 
given their former positions, but the company was trying to get its 
men released from the service in order to replace them in the positions 
they held before they went to war.” 





4 New Majority (Chicago, Ill.), February 22, 1919. 
“% Minneapolis Labor Review, January 3, 1919. 

“ Wheeling (W. Va.) Majority, January 30, 1919. 
“Idem, February 13, 1919. 
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In the agricultural South, also, where there were few large jp. 
dustrial centers and a shortage of labor, the returning members of {},,. 
armed forces were quite readily absorbed. The tone and attitude of 
the local papers reflect this difference. 

A cartoon, captioned ‘The Unemployment Problem,” in a Tex,. 
paper, May 4, 1919, contrasted the prevailing labor surplus throughoy; 
the country with the situation in the South. There were two pictures 
one above the other. In the first, a man in black, labeled “alarmist.” 
was dragging a citizen by the hand and saying, ‘The demobilizatio) 
is o— a terrible situation. Come with me and I'll show yo, 
crowds of jobless men in front of employment offices.”” The second 
picture showed an employment agency deserted, although the doors 
were covered with “labor wanted” ads for various types of jobs. 
The ‘alarmist’? was much taken aback, while the citizen said, smiling 
“This is indeed a terrible situation, but the shoe seems to be on the 
other foot.’’'® 

With the approach of spring, the shortage of farm labor became 
acute in all the agricultural States. The Federal Employment Service 
predicted even more serious conditions during the summer months. 
when workers would be needed for harvest. This shortage, it ex- 
plained, was due largely to the fact that ‘‘many soldiers and sailors 
who formerly were farmers and farm laborers prefer to remain in 
cities, where hours of work are shorter and the pay is greater.’’ 

A southern newspaper, presenting this report, commented that 
“Even the farm laborer or farm renter who prefers life in the country 
to life in the city cannot * * * be expected to work 12 hours in the 
country at $2 a day when he can make $4 a day in the city by working 
only 8 hours.’”’ It pointed out that the result of this cityward shift 
was, first, to increase the cost of producing foodstuffs and, second, 
to decrease wages by lessening the purchasing power of the workers 
in the cities, so that in the end the city workers were left with their 
shorter day but without their increase in wages.” 


EX-SERVICEMEN AND LABOR DISTURBANCES 


Under the conditions of labor unrest prevalent in many industrial 
areas of the country early in 1919, it was natural that ex-servicemen 
should become involved in labor disputes of various kinds. News 
items from different parts of the country describing these events 
appeared in the daily papers and were commented upon by the labor 
journals editorially. 

In Worcester, a 800 striking molders charged that the foundry 
owners were scouring New England to hire returned soldiers as strike- 
breakers.'"* Charging that the Red Cross, through its employment 
service, was being used to help the employers, the strikers engaged an 
attorney to enter a protest with the Federal authorities. Subse- 
quently, the Red Cross employment bureau admitted that at least 
two foundries had requested ex-servicemen for jobs, but in neither 
case had the existence of a strike been mentioned. Apparently, 
therefore, the soldiers had become involved inadvertently, since 
neither they nor the Red Cross were aware of the strikes. 

16 Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, May 4, 1919. 


17 Idem, May 10. 1919. 
18 Boston Labor World, May 4, 1919. 
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A somewhat different type of incident occurred in Long Island 
City, N. Y., where it was reported that shoe factories in the district 
had replaced alien strikers with nearly a thousand discharged Ameri- 
ean soldiers. It was said that they were doing the work fully as well 
as had the former ye my and that, in the future, preference would 
he given to United States citizens.’ 

Along the West Coast where the industrial situation was critical, 
and where serious labor troubles culminated in a general strike early 
in 1919, numerous instances were reported of ex-servicemen who 
became involved in disturbances of various kinds. 

In Seattle, according to the Auto Drivers’ Union, two former 
members of the union, recently discharged from the Army, applied 
for reinstatement in their old jobs as taxi drivers. The union charged 
that they were refused employment unless they tore up their union 
cards. One of the men had been in the employ of the company for 
5 years before he left to join the colors. Although the taxicab 
company had promised that the men’s old jobs would be ready for 
them when they returned, it gave the places to two other ex-service- 
men, both of them nonunion. The Auto Drivers’ Union, thereupon, 
called a strike, and the local labor paper printed a news account under 
the following heading: 


Ez-Soldiers Break Strike on Taxicabs 


Ex-servicemen, some of them with chevrons on their arms indicating they 
have seen service overseas, are acting as strikebreakers on the taxicabs of the 
Seattle Taxi Cab & Transfer Co. (Seattle Union Record, Mar. 15, 1919.) 


In the same city it had earlier been reported that returned soldiers 
and sailors helped the police, one Sunday afternoon, to break up an 
open-air meeting of Bolshevik sympathizers, at which the red flag 
was cheered and IWW “hymns” were sung. An impromptu parade 
was formed, which ended in a riot during which police sticks were 
used freely.” 

In Tacoma, Wash., the headquarters of the Soldiers and Sailors 
Council was raided by the police as a result of alleged defiance of an 
order by city officials, forbidding the organization to sell tags on the 
streets for the benefit of the returned soldiers. Twelve men were 
arrested charged with inciting a riot, and 51 were detained on a charge 
of peddling without a license. Parades were held in the business 
streets, with cries of ‘‘Come and join the Bolsheviks,” although some 
marchers carried American flags. Apparently there was no organized 
leadership, and of the participants not more than a dozen were soldiers.”' 

In Chicago, an employment bureau connected with the Metal 
Trades Association inserted advertisements in the papers, asking 
returned soldiers and sailors to register for jobs. Ex-soldiers who 
responded to the appeal were sent out to a certain company manu- 
facturing motor supplies, to replace the machinists and other workers 
who had gone on strike. According to one news account, before 
being sent, the servicemen were warned to “look out for yourselves;”’ 
and one of them who asked for an explanation of this was told: 

There is a strike out there, and the strikers will ask you not to take the job. 

Tell them to go to hell, that you are looking out for yourself. Tell them 


that they got high pay during the war while you were at the front, and that you 
are going to get yours now. (New Majority, Mar. 29, 1919.) 


“ New York Commercial, May 1, 1919, quoted in Federal Employment Service, Weekly Reports on 
Labor Conditions, issue of May 9, 1919. ’ 

® Seattle Post-Intelligencer, January 13, 1919. 

* Christian Science Monitor (Boston), April 9, 1919. 
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Actually, the soldiers found that they were given lower pay tha, 
the strikers had received during the war, and a longer working day 
One man wrote a letter, published in a local newspaper, stating tha, 
he was an ex-soldier, a machinist by trade, and that he saw the adver. 
tisement of the Metal Trades Employment Bureau. As he was , 
union man, when he found that a strike was going on, he went around 
to the hall where the strikers were congregated. According to hj 
version of the affair, the men were out on strike to enforce the prip- 
ciple of an 8-hour day. As this ex-serviceman put it: “These 1.199 
workers had refused to work 9 hours, thereby taking 1,100 hours 
day from returning soldiers and sailors who are looking for work 
and who might be employed for these 1,100 hours a day.”’ 

Another news item about discharged soldiers in the Chicago ares 
stated that millionaires of Lake Forest were using disabled soldiers 
to break a strike of their gardeners who had asked for more pay.” 


EFFECT OF NEW EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN ON JOBS FOR EX-SERVICEMEN 


The influx of women into expanding war industries, and into jobs 


previously held by men who had gone into the armed services, had 
various results after the war. The following isolated examples indi- 
cate the situations that arose. 

The most serious result of the women’s employment appeared to 
be the lowering of the salary levels for work usually performed by 
men. One lieutenant, still in uniform bearing two gold servic 
stripes, went to see his old employer in St. Louis, seeking work 
Before the war, this young man had been doing very well and his 


prospects were bright, so he was told that his application would b: 
given attention. Later he learned that he could have his old job back, 
but at the lower wages of the woman who had taken his position.’ 
A representative of the Women’s Christian Temperance Unio: 
commissioned to represent that organization at the Peace Conference, 
issued an appeal to women all over the country, who held positions 


} 
it 


formerly filled by men, to give them up to returning soldiers. 
declared that it was the patriotic duty of every woman to do this, 
unless her position was ‘‘essential to earning her own living.’’** 

In Seattle, the superintendent of the Women’s Division of the U. 5. 
Employment Service declared that married women whose husbsnds 
were able to support them should be weeded out of industry to mak 
room for returning soldiers. 


* * * These women are keeping a great many girls from positions and a 
also helping to lower the standard of wages. They not only hurt the wome! 
side of it, but the men’s as well, because some employers, when they can get 
married woman’s services for less than that of a girl or man, often keep her on thy 
job. (Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Feb, 18, 1918.) 


On the other hand, the director of the Federal Employment Service 
in New York City stated that he was not in favor of turning women 
out of their positions in order to make room for returning men. 


* * * The Service does not take sides in the matter, but urges employe: 
go as far as they possibly can to make room for the soldiers without discharging 
the women who filled their places when they left. We feel that the employers 


ought to be willing to undergo some inconvenience and expense to take on thel! 
formermen * * * ‘Turning the women out will only make matters worse. 





22 New Majority (Chicago, Il.), April 19, 1919. 
3 Letter quoted in editorial in New Majority (Chicago, Ill.), February 22, 1919, 
% Mrs. Ella A. Bocle, quoted in Atlanta Constitution, January 3, 1919. 
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Few of the returning soldiers are seeking the places the women have filled in 
their absence, and that only in rare cases where employers were refusing to take 
hack their former men because the services of the women were satisfactory. 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mar. 8, 1919.) 

In March 1919 the Community Labor Bureau in Hartford, Conn., 
estimated that over 2,000 women employed by local manufacturing 
slants had been released. since the war, being replaced to a great 
extent by soldiers and sailors.*® | 

It was reported that in Idaho the Oregon Short,Line Railroad was 
retaining the girls who had been employed in the shops, but that no 
soldier who was in the employ of the railroad at the time of his enlist- 
ment would be denied a position with the railroad upon his return.”® 

The secretary of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Council in Seattle reported 
that many men were offered jobs by the big local companies, but at 
sreatly reduced wages, and were sometimes even asked to ‘“‘scab”’ *’ 
on women. However, he said, they resolutely refused to take the posi- 
tions of any girls at reduced rates, or to do anything that would 
interfere with a strike.” 











PEDDLING BY EX-SOLDIERS 
One of the more unfortunate results of the concentration of ex-service- 
men in urban centers where employment opportunities were limited, 
was the begging on street corners and peddling of little ‘“‘welcome 
home” pennants from door to door, often by men in uniform, with 
overseas, service, and wound stripes. One news article in a labor 
journal commenting on this as “as about the most shameful sight in 
American cities today,’”’ continued: | 

In New York this is but one species of begging to which impoverished heroes 
have been compelled to resort. Selling newspapers on the street corners, peddling 
from push-carts and shoulder-slung trays is a common sight. 

The city of New York stages a welcoming spectacle costing several thousands 
of dollars—and generously instructs the police to refrain from arresting wounded 
soldiers for peddling shoestrings without securing licenses. 

The remedy? There aremany. Employment will do it. Constructive employ- 
ment, lasting and valuable to the community, is,the only thing worthwhile. The 
greatest of these is the farms for soldiers, proposed by the Department of the 
Interior. (Buffalo Labor Journal, quoted in Boston Labor World, May 3, 1919.) 


The U. S. Department of Labor investigated the matter, and 
reported that these discharged soldiers and sailors were not forced to 
sell banners and other small merchandise in order to earn a living, but 
did so because they made more money than they could obtain in their 
former employment. One man remarked to an investigator, ‘“Why 
should I work? I made $50 yesterday selling ‘welcome home’ but- 
tons.” A newspaper commented: “The uniform gains the man a 
ready audience, and some have been known to wear counterfeit foreign 
decorations and stripes for fictitious wounds to arouse sympathy.’ 

An editorial in the August 15, 1919, issue of the American Legion 
Weekly, headed ‘‘Peddlers in Uniform,” warned the public: ‘‘Do not 
buy from them in the belief that you are showing an appreciation of 
men who were in service. Rather, you are helping to support an 
abuse that is resented by servicemen generally.”’ 


* Connecticut Labor Press (New Haven, Conn.), March 29, 1919. 

* Christian Science Monitor (Boston), March 15, 1919. 

* T. e., act as strikebreakers. : 

* Report of U. 8S. Employment Service in Christian Science Monitor (Boston), March 15, 1919. 
* Christian Science Monitor (Boston), May 6, 1919. 
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The Government tried to stop the misuse of the uniform, and urge, 
the ar to use discretion in buying from discharged soldiers. |, 
April, Col. Arthur Woods, Chairman of the Emergency Employmer; 
Committee for Soldiers and Sailors of the Council of National Defengs, 
- requested a list of all discharged soldiers and sailors who had applied 
for licenses to peddle. He stated in part: 


The growing number of peddlers among discharged men in uniform has become 
very noticeable in many of the larger cities. It is my belief that, in many instances 
that is due to the fact that the discharged soldier or sailor has not been able ¢, 
secure suitable employment immediately, and has turned to peddling as the 
quickest and easiest way to become immediately self-supporting. The sigh; 
of a man in uniform peddling on the streets is extremely undesirable, anq 
suggests to the public that he has been neglected * * *., 

t is my purpose to get in touch with every discharged soldier and sailor who 
has taken out a peddler’s license, and see that he has the opportunity to engage 
in some form of more suitable work. This, of course, will determine at once 
whether the discharged man has taken u ddling from choice or from necessity. 
(United States Bulletin (R. W. Babson, Washington, D. C.), Apr. 10, 1919, p. 17. 


Land-Settlement Plans for Soldiers 


The various plans for placing ex-servicemen on land of their own, 
that engaged the attention of public officials early in 1919, were widely 
discussed on editorial pages throughout the country. The Secretary of 
the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, proposed that several hundred million 
dollars should be used for the reclamation of waste lands and the 
establishment of farms in community groups. Ex-soldiers and -sailors 
would be permitted to — the farms under contract, the 


payments to be distributed over a period of 30 years. 

The Secretary of Labor, William B. Wilson, advanced a somewhat 
different plan, in which the farms established on reclaimed lands would 
be leased for life to the settlers on easy terms, and would be open to 
civilians as well as ex-servicemen. His scheme was designed to 
prevent the sale of such property for speculative profits, since the men 
would not be able to obtain title to it. 

In New Orleans, an engineer of the U. S. Reclamation Service 
reported that landowners were menacing the success of such plans by 
demanding prices ranging from four to six times the assessed value 
of the land. Apparently some owners were also demanding that thie 
amount of the excess profits tax be passed on to the ex-servicemen.’ 

In speaking of similar land-settlement plans incorporated in the 
Mondell and Smoot Bil!s in the two houses of Congress, which offered 
similar a a West Virginia paper remarked, “'Bhey are very truly 
opposed to any governmental connection with the settler, once he 
had been given his land.” However, the paper went on to comment 
that the Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines National Weekly News was 
not favorably impressed with either the Mondell or Lane plans, |)! 
had declared that the doughboy would be the best judge of his own 
needs after he obtained the cash bonus of $300 proposed by the Bacr- 
Gronna Bill, and that it would be foohsh to offer farms to men who 
knew and cared nothing about farming.” 


%® Christian Science Monitor (Boston), January 3, 1919, p. 7. 
" Wheeling (W. Va.), Majority, June 12, 1919. 
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Public Attitude Toward Ex-Servicemen 
The Church and the Ex-Servicemen 


The churches throughout the country were active in giving assist- 
ance to the returned servicemen as well as to civilian war workers 
released from the munitions industries. In March 1919, the General 
Wartime Commission of the Churches, representing more than 20 


| million church members, announced that it had undertaken the 


organization of the 150,000 churches of the 35 religious bodies included 
on the Commission, for the purpose of obtaining jobs for returning 
servicemen and war workers, in cooperation with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service.** Members of the churches were canvassed for vacan- 
cies, and the jobs were to be classified according to the occupations of 
the men. Sunday, May 4, was designated as “Employment Sunday” 
to launch the campaign.™ 

There has been a great deal of discussion regarding the attitude of 
the men who served overseas in World War I, toward the more serious 
aspects of life and more especially toward the church. Little additiona! 
material was uncovered in the present analysis. In view of the im- 
portance of the subject, however, it seems pertinent to note here, even 
though it merely touches upon the problems involved, one editorial, 
entitled “In the School of War.’’ It pointed out that some millions 
of fighting men were returning with practical experience that years 
of routine, everyday life would not have given them, and with con- 
crete ideas of what they wanted. ‘They have gone to a school of 
experience that does not glimpse theories, but sees naked facts; they 
have been face to face with these facts and found the way to grasp 
them and deal with them to their best interests. We may expect to 
see the results of this experience reflected in the home life of the 
men who have so well served their country.”” Regarding the attitude 
of returned servicemen toward religion, this article stated: 

Various chaplains who have served at the front of war are suggesting that Army 
and Navy life have given a new trend to the serviceman’s theories about the 
churches. A chaplain writes, “I am certain that the war service has given the 
soldier a new view of the churches, and that one thing that repels him is our 
negative attitude toward life.”’ The soldier criticized the churches for their 
“anti’-attitude, anti-dance, anti-theater, anti-cards, drinks or smokes, and 


missed the positive self-devotion, cheer, loyalty, courage, that he learned in the 
Army. Another soldier thought religion is selfish in that it merely threatened hell 
to sinners and promised heaven to the good. 

So, it is concluded by Army and Navy chaplains, the soldier wants a militant, 
courageous, forward-looking church that comes into intimate touch with humanity 
and its problems, certainly an abrupt change from the conventional, devotional, 
self-contained, and conservative ideas that have dominated so many of the great 
church bodies. (Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Feb. 2, 1919.) 


® New York Times, March 23, 1919. 
* Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin (New York), April 21, 1919. 





















Ordnance Workers in 1918 and 1943! 


Summary 


EXTENSIVE changes in the organization and policy of ordnane, 
plants have evolved since 1918, but many wartime production prob. 
lems of that period persist today. The great majority (87 percent 
of workers in the ordnance plants surveyed during the first World 
War were men. Today women constitute nearly a third of the wage 
earners engaged in the manufacture of ordnance. Employeces- 
both men and women—worked longer hours, the average workweek 
being 55 hours in 1918, compared to 47 hours in 1943. Average 
weekly wages in 1918 were about $25.00, but the average pay of 
women was approximately only half that of men. In 1943, the level 
of money wages in ordnance plants is considerably higher than it was 
in World War I, and women are being more nearly paid ‘ ‘equal pay 
for equal work” than in the last war. The majority of the workers 
were then employed in plants having a 2-shift arrangement, and 
10-hour shift was usual. Ordnance plants today typically work § 
hours per shift and 3 shifts per day. Nearly all of the 1918 plants 
operated on the “open-shop” plan, and organized collective bargai: 

was on a much smaller scale than it is at present. Excessive bbe 
turnover and inadequate housing were major problems for many 
plants in 1918 just as they are in 1943. 

The present article brings together the available data on the labo: 
conditions in ordnance plants in 1918 and in 1943.2 The 1918 data 
here shown are based upon a War Department survey, Industrial 
Conditions in Ordnance Plants, made in that year; the 1 1943 informa- 
tion was obtained from various indicated sources. 


L a 


Employment of Women 


Of the 300 plants covered in the War Department survey of 1918, 
the number of employees was reported by 271; they were in 20 States 
and employed 482,761 persons (table 1).2 W omen numbered 58,027 
or approximately 13 percent of the 442,511 workers in plants reporting 
on female employment.* 

In the present war women are being used in ordnance work to a 
much greater extent than was the case in 1918. This may be attrib- 
uted in some measure to the long-term upward trend in the participa- 
tion of women in the labor market, and possibly also to changes in th: 
character of the industry. As may be seen in the following tabulation, 
based upon a War Production Board survey for August 1943,° women 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Division, by Lester M. Pearlman, with the cooperat 
of the Division of Historical Studies. 

? In comparing the ordnance industries of 1918 and 1943, it should be borne in mind that there ha 
extensive changes in the type of product, that there are now many products which were aiown 
last war, and that the relative weights of the different kinds of output probably have changed. Fur! 
more, while basically the data for the two periods cover the same types of manufacture, there may be ¢ 
ences of coverage and definition which prevent a comparison in more than general terms. 

* The great majority (206) of these plants were in four Northeastern States (Pennsylvania, New \0r 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut) and two Midwestern States (Michigan and Ohio); they employed 
fifths of the total number of workers reported. Pennsylvania had the largest concentration of pla ant 
employees, its 57 plants employing one-fifth of the total number of workers reported. 

‘ Nearly three-fourths of the women workers were in plants in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Jersey. wv omen comprised 27 percent of the total working force in these States, but only 6 perce at in 1 
other 17 States. 

5 Tabulation (Operations of Metal Products Industries, August 1943) by War Production Board | 
Monthly W PB-732 reports. 
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-onstituted about one-third of all wage earners engaged in the manu- 
facture of ordnance in that month, the percentage of employment 
varying widely among the different ordnance industries. 


Women as percent 
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8 plants nearly half of the wage earners in August 1943 were women, whereas 
rrainine in plants making combat tanks and parts, women constitute only 15 
re labor percent of the wage earners. It is possible, although there is no 
r many available information on this point, that plants making heavy ordnance 
big guns, tanks, etc.—which characteristically employ relatively 
e labor few women, accounted for a relatively large part of the ordnance 
IS data workers covered in the 1918 survey. 
lust rial 
iforma- TaBLeE 1.— Distribution of Ordnance Employees, by State and Sex, 1918 ! 
| Num. | : 
bd | Number of workers Percentage distribution R. 3 
State report- | | as per- 
. ing em- cent of 
| 1918. ploy- | total 3 
Stat ment?| Total | Male |Female; Total | Male | Female| 
8,027 Jit | sa 27 | | | 2 
oy All States. _- Dieeciepscahs 271 | 482,761 | 384,484 | 58,027] 100.0! 100.0) 100.0} 13.1 
OTtin r —_ >= ——————— | — SS OOS OSS 
S Pennsylvania_______- ss 57 | 100,949 | 96,702| 4,247/ 21.0] 25.1 7.4| 42 
Michigan... __ ; 15 488, 050 | 46, 548 | 1,502 18.3 12. 1 2.6 3.1 
c to a Connecticut... .__- 34| 82.956 | 63,280| 19,676| 17.2) 165) 338| 23.7 
_ Massachusetts___ ---| 29| 51,833 | 35,918 | 15,915; 10.7 9.3 27.4 30.7 
}Utrib- 36 | 548,523} 46,025/ 2,398| 10.1 12.0 4.1 5.0 
= New York_.____- 36 | 32,980 | 30,864) 2,116 | 6.8 8.0 | 3.6 | 6.4 
Iclpa- New Jersey____. ‘ 14 | 19, 994 13,574 | 6,420} 4.1 3.5| 111 32.1 
in the =e , 10 13,204 | 12,279) 925 2.7 3.2 | 1.6 7.0 
Rhode Island__- 6 10, 620 8,326 | 2,294 2.2 2.2 4.0 21.6 
ation, Maryland..._____- Sadi 12| 8,841| 7,183 | 1, 658 1.8 1.9 2.9 18.8 
Indiana_.-.-____- sichiel 3| %7,500| 7,350] 0o| 16 1.9 0 | .0 
bmen aa 8| 7,313| 6,479| 834 1.5 ah he 11.4 
Washington, D. C_ 1/ 3000} 3000} 0] -6 8 0| 20 
Tennessee. _______- 3 | 2, 800 2, 800 | 0 | 6 of .0 .0 
Georgia___.._..__- 2 1,400; 1,400 0 3 .4 .0 .0 
aaa 1 1, 500 1, 500 0 .3 4 0} .0 
New Hampshire-_- 1 | 650 643 7 a at 1.1 
Vermont. .___- Ce 1 | 483 | 448 | 35 J 1 1 7.2 
EE 1 | 75 | 75 | 0 (7) .0 0 0 
TT 1} 90 90 0 (7) 0 .0 0 





| Data are from U. 8S. War Department Survey, Ind ‘rial Conditions in Orduance Plants, 1918. 
? 29 plants in the survey did not report employmen 

* Computed on basis of plants reporting employme: ‘‘y sex. 

* Male plus female does not equal total, since 1 plant with 40,000 employees did not report on sex. 
§ Male plus female does not equal total, since 1 plant with 100 employees did not report on sex. 

* Male plus female does not equal total, since 1 plant with 150 employees did not report on sex. 

’ Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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Hours of Work 


The average workweek in the ordnance plants reporting in 1918 wo: 
55 hours.’ Among individual plants, average hours ranged from 40 ;, 
72 per week, but only 1.1 percent of the employees worked in »),, 
averaging less than 48 hours per week, while 29.3 percent work 
plants averaging over 60 hours (table 2). The largest number ,; 
employees, 36.4 percent, was in plants averaging 54 or 55 hours pe 
week. 

Male employees worked 4 hours per week longer on the average | 
female employees—men averaging 56 hours per week, wom 
hours. About one-third of the men, as compared with onl: 
percent of the women, were on the job 60 hours or more per week 
the other hand, 41.0 percent of the women and only 11.3 perc 
the men worked 48 hours or less per week. 


TaBLe 2.—Distribution of Ordnance Employees, by Sex and Plant Average | 
Hours, 1918! 





Number working classified weekly 
hours 
Average weekly hours s ee. ae 


Total Males Females | Total Males Fe 


Percentage distribut 








Total?_____. 317, 503 276, 142 41, 361 | . 100. 0 








40-47 hours . . { 5 | ; 1.1 
48 hours _ - ‘ = . | q ' 10. 2 
49-53 hours - . caeatiaiianailid 4 ¢ . 9.9 
54-55 hours __ = : ; ‘ 5. 35.3 
56-59 hours. _.. , ee , . 86% 9.6 10. 0 
60 hours and over ; : : ; 29. ; 33. 5 





' Data are from U.8. War Department survey, Industrial Conditions in Ordnance Plants, 1918 
? Excludes 165,258 employees in plants not reporting hours and/or sex. 


Ordnance factory wage earners worked considerably shorter |iours 
in 1943 than in 1918. The War Production Board estimated that in 
August 1943 the average wage earner in ordnance worked a 47- 
hour week. 

Before the first World War, long hours were the rule. Factory wage 
earners on the average worked an “actual week” of 51.5 hours in 
1914, according to a National Industrial Conference Board survey.’ 
The movement for shorter hours started in the twenties and advanced 
rapidly during the depression of the thirties as a method of sharing tlie 
available work. Consequently the longer hours worked in ordnance 
plants during the last war may not represent a greater increase re|a- 
tive to the peacetime average weekly hours, since peacetime hours 
prior to World War I were longer than before the present war. 


Average Weekly Wages 


Ordnance plants in 1918 reported an average wage of $24.80 | 
week. The average wage of $26.30 for men was nearly double |! 
average of $13.98 for women. Considerably more than half (55.5 
percent) of the women worked in plants whens they averaged less 
than $15.00 per week, and almost nine-tenths (89 percent) in plants 


* Average hours were coriputed as an arithmetic mean; all other averages given in later sections are 0 


averages. 
? Wages, Hours, and Employment in American Manufacturing Industries, July 1914-January 
(National Industrial Conference Board, Research Report No. 68, New York, 1924, p. 21.) 
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vhere the average was less than $20.00 per week. Over half (53 
percent) Of the men were in plants where they averaged $25.00 or 
aver per week, and only one-fifth in plants where the average was 
iss than $20.00 per week (table 3). 

These average weekly wages obscure the wide range of individual 
earnings Within the plants because a plant’s average wage was as- 
signed to all its employees. - The highest average weekly wage reported 
by any plant was $46.00 for men and $25.00 for women. The lowest 
average weekly wage paid to men was $11 and to women, $8.00. 

The fact that women worked 4 hours less per week, on the average, 
than did men partially accounts for the wage disparity between the 
sexes. However, the female wages, if adjusted to the average 56-hour 
week worked by males, would still show an average differential of 
$11.25 per week. 
















Taste 3.—Distribution of Ordnance Employees by Sex and Plant Average Weekly Wages, 
1918! 














Percentage distribution 





Number in specified wage group 

























































—— \verage weekly wages —. om anne ar enameenenens = 

Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Total ? fois Te OS ai 355, 835 326, 230 29, 605 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
$8,00-$14.99._. ee 90, 803 3,487| 17,316 5.8! 2.1| 585 
$15.00-$19.99__ __ CaP TR 71, 082 | 62, 048 | 9, 034 20. 0 19.0 30.5 
$20.00-$24.99 _ _ - Ce aides gtiinntiaabarge 89, 551 | 86, 696 2, 855 25. 2 | 26. 6 9.6 
$25.00-$29.99.......-- cebiae 99, 950 99, 550 400 23.1 | 30. 5 1.4 

$30.00 and over... ._--..--. , a: 74, 449 | 74, 449 0 20. 9 | 22.8 0 

Data are from U.S. War Department survey, Industrial Conditions in Ordnance Plants, 1918. 
? Excludes 126,926 employees in plants not reporting wages and/or sex. 
et 





Money wages in 1943 were considerably higher than in 1918 but 
a comparison of real wages in the two periods would require a con- 
sideration of the price level, hours, supply of consumers’ goods, and 
other factors. Although no actual figure is available at this time on 
current average wages for the ordnance group, wages for the several 
industries now manufacturing ordnance products average between 
$45 and $55 per week. 

A sample survey of war industries in 1943, including small-arms 
and artillery ammunition and cannon and small-arms manufacture, 
indicates that in four-fifths of the plants there are no wage differen- 
tials between men and women working at identical jobs and that 
four-fifths of the plants start inexperienced men and women at the 
same rate.2 Moreover, training programs and upgrading of women 
to higher-paying jobs have been reducing the wage margin between 
the sexes. It appears that in this war women not only are receiving 
more nearly “equal pay for equal work,” but also are working at rel- 
atively higher-paying jobs than they did in the first World War. 
















Shift Arrangements 





The typical ordnance plant in 1918 operated on a 2-shift arrange- 
ment and a 10-hour shift. 

More than half (56 percent) of the workers in ordnance plants in 
1918 were employed in plants reporting two shifts. The rest were 


*'See Woman Workers in Two Wars, in Monthly Labor Review, October 1943. 
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about evenly divided between plants operating one or three shifts. ‘T}, 
following tabulation shows the number of employees in ordnapng, 
plants reporting shift arrangements, classified by the type of shjs, 
arrangement. 

Number of plants 


reporting on Employees 
employment Number 


see .2 Bee 262, 734 


l-shift operation 57 60, 697 
2-shift operation 80 147, 555 
3-shift operation _- 35 54, 482 


Nearly half of the employees for whom data are available work, 
in plants reporting a 10-hour shift, while one-third worked an 8-ho 
shift. There were only 2 plants (employing 5,000 qery 
which the entire plant worked more than 10 hours per shift, but ther, 
were 65 plants (with 142,000 employees) in which a part of the plant 
did so.° The following tabulation shows the employees classified 


by number of hours per shift. 
Number of plants 
reporting on Employees 
em ployment Number Perce 


Total_ —-_- = 110 149, 881 100. 


8-hour shift 7 41 46, 876 31.3 
9-hour shift__ : 25 27, 616 18. 4 
10-hour shift__- 42 70, 014 46. 

12-hour shift__-__-_- ~~ l 5, 250 m2 
15-hour shift_-—-_- ee ee I ] 125 ol 


Employees in ordnance plants in 1943 were typically working ; 
8-hour shift, but a 3-shift arrangement was found in the majority 
plants. Although 3-shift operation has helped to offset the short: 
hours worked in the present war, data are not available to determ 
whether the extent of plant utilization is any greater than in th 
last war. Information obtained by the Bureau ‘of Labor Statistics, 
for July 1943,'’° showed that the number of employees on the second 
shift in that month constituted only 45 percent of the number on the 
first shift, while the number on the third shift was only 22 percent 
of the first shift. The number of employees on each shift, and con- 
sequently the extent of plant utilization, is not available for 1918 

In July 1943 about three-fifths of the ordnance plants, employing 
four-fifths of the workers, were on a 3-shift arrangement, the large 
plants tending to work 3 shifts. About 16 percent of the em- 
ployees — in plants having a 2-shift arrangement, and the r 
mainder, 3 percent, were in single-shift plants. 

Early in 1943 a Department ‘of Labor sample survey of five impor- 
tant war industries, three of which were in the ordnance group. 
showed half of the plants reporting an 8-hour first shift, and about a 
third reporting somewhat less than 8 hours. The remaining sixtl 
of the plants worked shifts of 9, 10, 11, or 12 hours. In most cases 
hours on the second and third shifts were the same as on the first. 

* In all, there were 84 plants employing 178,129 persons which reported a varying number of hi 


shift. These plents are not included in the above tabulation. 
®° From Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly reports on absenteeism, prepared in the Bureau’s P: 


tivity and Technological Development Division. _ 
" See article, Many Women on 48-hour War Work Schedule, in Labor Information Bulletin 


1943 p. 5. 
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Unionization of Employees 






In 1918, over four-fifths of the employees S were re ported to be work- 
ng in “open shops.” “Nonunion’’ and “union’’ shops employed a 
~olatively small part of the total. The number of workers who 
belonged to unions cannot be ascertained from the War Department 







survey. 
: Number of 
employees Percent 
fe. er 395, 305 100. 0 
























Nonunion plants - - - - 42, 426 10. 7 
Open-shop plants- - - _ - pate ..329, 334 83. 3 
Union-shop plants - - - - _ - Sry 6. 0 






The National War Labor Board of the first World War recognized 
the right of workers to organize and bargain collectively, and under 
its protection unions were able to gain a foothold in many plants. 
However, the characteristics of the nonunion shops may be ascribed 
to most plants termed ‘‘open”’ shops, since the presence of union 
members in many of these plants generally did not lead to collective- 
bargaining contracts. 

Among the plants holding union contracts in 1918, coverage of the 
workers was small compared to the extent of present-day unioni- 
zation. The only large union in the field then was the American 
Federation of Labor, which at that time was concerned almost 
entirely with the organization of skilled workers. 













Labor Turnover 






A major deterrent to the efficient operation of any business is an 
excessive rate of turnover of its employees. The hiring of new 
replacements means that time must be taken from the job by pro- 
ficient people to teach the newcomers. Considerable productivity 
is lost during the instruction period and until the new worker can 
fill the requirements of the job. Production also falls, especially in 
periods of labor shortage, while a search is made for replacements 
with the needed qualifications. 

Some turnover is essential to the running of an efficient plant. 
Ineffectual workers must be replaced and those of ability promoted. 
War industries offer high wages to obtain needed men, and to the 
degree that these men come from nonwar industries, the resultant 
turnover thus induced in the nonwar plants may be considered 
essential. Labor turnover caused by large-scale inductions into the 
armed services would also be placed in the “essential” category. 

On the other hand, much economically wasteful labor turnover 
may result from wage and other incentives which draw workers from 
one essential industry to another or from one employer to another 
within the same industry. Other important causes of excessive labor 
turnover are the lack of adequate housmg conditions, poor trans- 
portation, and inadequate service facilities in the crow ded industrial 
areas, 

Ordnance plants reporting turnover rates in 1918 had on the average 
an annual turnover rate of 65 percent.'* The average yearly rate of 




























” Although the 1918 survey does not define “turnover,” other industrial studies made at that time 
regard turnover as meaning the rate of separation of employees from a plant (see The Turnover of Factory 
Labor, by Sumner H. Slichter, New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1919; also report of Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education: The Turnover of Labor, Washington, 1919). 
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separation in plants engaged in the manufacture of ordnance, })y¢,.; 
on figures for the first 6 months of 1943, was 80.2 percent. . 

In 1918, about 16 percent of the employees worked in ordnay,, 
plants having a turnover rate of 200 percent or over; at the othe, 
extreme, 21.5 percent of the employees worked in plants with , 
turnover rate of less than 20 percent. The largest number ,s 
workers were employed in plants having from 40-99 percent turnoyor 
—although almost as many persons were employed in plants wit} 
100—199 percent turnover. 

From the other information reported by plants in the survey, {}), 
turnover rates may be related to housing conditions and waves 
In plants reporting on housing conditions, about 80 percent of {hy 
373,000 ordnance workers resided in industrial areas with “adequate” 
housing (table 4). In areas having “inadequate”’ housing, the exten; 
to which the other 20 percent (78,000 employees) were inadequately 
housed cannot be determined. The subjective rating by each plant 
of the housing conditions in the local area may render the returns 
unreliable because of variations in the individual standards in defining 
‘‘adequate” or ‘‘inadequate” housing conditions. However, plants 
reporting inadequate housing accommodations for their local areas 
had a considerably higher average yearly turnover among their 
workers than plants reporting adequate housing—97 percent as 
compared with 68 percent. This difference emphasizes the need 
for adequate housing conditions to prevent the exodus of workers 
who may be satisfied with the plant conditions, but who, nevertheless. 
move elsewhere to work in order to obtain suitable living quarters. 


TaBie 4.—Distribution of Ordnance Employees, by Plant Turnover Rates and Local 
Housing Conditions, 1918 ! 





N ae yu cae wan | Percentage distribut 





urnover rates per 100 employees |—— | 
Total | Housing | Housing | ota; | Housing Housing 


adequate | Smacequate | adequate inaci 





Total *__. _..| 372,785 | 295, 122 | 77, 663 | 100.0 | 100.0 
80, 069 71, 247 | 8, 822 21.5 24. 

40, 446 11, 785 ‘o| 13. 
76, 098 19, 020 5| 2%. 
20. 

6. 

8. 








| 
| 


61, 538 23, 098 .7 | 
19, 402 6, 762 0 | 
26, 391 8, 176 3 | 


| 








1 Data are from U.S. War Department survey, Industrial Conditions in Ordnance Plants, 1918. 
? Exludes 109,976 employees in plants not reporting turnover rates and/or housing conditions. 


It might be expected that plants paying low wages would suiler 
reater losses of personnel than plants with higher wage scales, sice 
ower-paid workers would seem likely to gravitate toward plants 
paying higher wages. There is no evidence to this effect in the 1{15 
ordnance-plant survey. In fact, the survey showed that plants with 
relatively high turnover were paying somewhat higher wages tli 
plants with relatively low turnover. Plants whose employees |i 
average earnings of less than $25 per week had an average turno,e! 
rate of 47 percent per year, while plants whose employees averaged 
$25 and over per week had a rate of 109 percent. The average waves 
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of enaployees working in plants having various rates of turnover 
were as follows: 
Average 
Annual turnover rate (per 100 employees) : weekly wage 
20-3 z rhnae .----+- $28. 58 
20-39 - mine 03 
, a 08 
100-199 : -- 22.06 
. 63 
. 25. 22 
The higher-paying jobs are very often found in crowded regions 
with higher costs of living, poor housing and transportation conditions, 
and inadequate service facilities. These unfavorable circumstances, 
in addition to the greater competition for workers in the crowded 


Seatate industrial regions, may have contributed to the relatively high turnover 
a itely rate reported in 1918 for plants paying high average wages. 

1 plant 

Ie 

de ining 


piants 


560488—43 3 





Conversion of Metalworking Industries to 
War Production, 1939-43! 


Summary 


STUDY of 35 metalworking industries affected by conversion: 
indicates that by April 1943, plants employing 45.8 percent of the 
wage earners in this group were principally engaged in the many. 
facture of combat munitions. Employment in plants where the major 
product was the same as before the war amounted to 42.4 percey; 
of the total in these industries. The remaining 11.8 percent was jy 
plants which had shifted from their pre-war product to other nop- 
combat products. 

There was a wide range in the degree of conversion among the 
industries surveyed; those whose peacetime product was consumers’ 
durable goods generally showed the largest proportion of emplovment 
in plants converted to combat munitions. The ability of most of the 
metalworking industries to change their type of production has 
resulted in greater relative stability of their employment trends than 
would have otherwise occurred. 

This analysis of conversion, utilizing data which have only recently 
become available, provides the first general measurement (in terms of 
employment) of the shifts of individual plants from their normal 
activities to munitions products. This summarization of these shifts 
by the peacetime industries in which they occurred not only 
describes the pattern of industrial conversion to war, but also estab- 
lishes a basis for evaluating the impact of wartime changes and post- 
war reconversion upon employment in the industries involved. 


Background and Importance of Conversion 


One of the most significant developments of the war economy hias 
been the large-scale conversion of enterprises in civilian metalworking 
industries to production of more direct use to the military services 
The shift of existing management, facility, and labor resources to mili- 
tary-type products has been perhaps the most important factor in the 
efficient and rapid establishment of the great munitions manufacturing 
system that is now producing at a rate which surpasses all previous 
experience. Through the diversion of existing plant and equipment to 
military products, the manpower and materials that would have been 
required for construction of new facilities have been conserved for 
“more effective consumption in actual munitions production. The 
maintenance of management organizations through conversion has 
accomplished the transference of this vital skill without loss of 
efficiency. The necessary dilution of management skill to cover the 
expanded volume of production for war has been accomplished more 
easily by the assignment of contracts to established companies. Similar 
advantages were gained through the utilization of the labor forces 0! 





1 Prepared in the Burean’s Occupational Outlook Division by Richard H. Lewis. 

t For purposes of the study, ‘‘conversion’”’ was defined as the shift of a plant from one industrial : 
cation to another, as the result of a change in its major product. In some instances this shift has be: 
complished by the addition of new facilities. 
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:hese corporations. Staffs of skilled workers familiar with the necessary 
yrecision methods were thus found available to provide the framework 
for the expanded employment that was required to achieve the war 
production goals. Conversion was also a simple method of assuring 
the utilization of labor supply in the areas where production was 
already established, instead of establishing new plants in locations 
that would force wasteful migration of workers from settled 
communities. 

Although these were important motivations for relying on industrial 
conversion aS a major tool in creating a war economy, the most 
impelling reason was the vital need for speed in meeting the urgent 
requirements of the armed forces. During the transition from defense 
production to war it was apparent that the metalworking resources of 
American industry would have to be concentrated on military produc- 
tion; conversion of the existing structure to the greatest possible 
extent was the logical short cut to this objective. The consequent 
preservation during the war period of many companies whose normal 
output has been curtailed or eliminated also diminishes the magnitude 
of the necessary post-war readjustment of the metalworking industries. 

Several different methods of promoting conversion were used by 
the controlling Government agencies. Institution of priorities on 
critical materials and products, together with limitation and curtail- 
ment orders, forced companies engaged in nonessential production 
either to change their activities or to suspend operations. Divisions 
of the War Production Board encouraged and assisted subcontracting 
and contract pooling, to enable manufacturers whose facilities or 
resources were not suitable for undertaking prime contracts to engage 
in direct war production. The greatest governmental assistance has 
been that of financing additional equipment or new plant in cases 
where it was necessary to expand existing facilities. The resulting 
Government ownership of a large proportion of the new facilities may 
present a serious problem after the war when their possible utilization 
in peacetime production must be determined. 


Description of Data Used for Analysis of Conversion 


Conversion has been the subject of much general discussion, and 
specific instances have been described, but there has been no adequate 
measure of its general magnitude or analysis of the pattern that it has 
assumed. For some purposes it may be useful to study conversion by 
analyzing the composition of the current output of industries which 
are normally engaged in producing for civilian consumption. How- 
ever, in order to determine the effect of conversion upon employment, 
a different approach is necessary. Since employment data are usually 
classified on the basis of each plant’s major product, relating the 
pattern of conversion to employment necessarily involves an analysis 
of the shifts in major product of individual plants from peacetime 
products to munitions. A special tabulation, made at the request 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Facilities Utilization Section, 
Bureau of Planning and Statistics, of the War Production Board, 
has recently made it possible to evaluate the shifts, which had occurred 
by the first quarter of 1943, of plants from the industry groupings 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in which plants have been retained 
in their 1939 Census classification to new groupings based on current 
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product. The tabulation was made from reports to the Mo, nthly 
Survey of Metalworking Industries (WPB-732) which covers }; 
metalworking industries with the exception of smelting and refinjy, 
of metals and rolling or drawing of basic shapes, and the aircraf; 
shipbuilding, and machine-tool industries. 

The tabulation shows employment in the reporting plants, classifie, 
both by the industry designation assigned to the plant in th 1939 
Census of Manufactures and also by the plant’s current produc 
Thus it shows the number of plants (and their wage-earner en nloy. 
ment in April 1943) which have remained in the same industry as jy 
1939, and the number which have shifted to making specific comba} 
products. 

These data have certain limitations for the purposes of matching 
with industries as classified by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in jts 
current employment estimates, but these limitations do not seriously 
affect the validity of the analyses drawn from the tabulations. Th, 
WPB survey coverage in terms of employment is somewhat less than 
the estimated total employment in many industries, but the — re - 
is not sufficient to invalidate the application of percentage distribu- 
tions of employment derived from the WPB survey to tot . 
employment as estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Anothe 
condition affecting the distribution of employment by current (April 
1943) product is that this method provides no indication of the im- 
portance of munitions as minor products in plants which are stil! 
primarily engaged in their pre-war field of activity, or of civilian 
products in plants which are now principally producing munitions. 


Effect of Conversion Upon Employment and the Industrial 
Structure 


The precise measurement of the degree or extent of conversion 
an industry or group of industries depends partly upon the definitio: 
of conversion implied. As indicated previously in the discussion o! 
the basic data, conversion is defined in this analysis as the shift of « 
manufacturing establishment from one industrial classification 
another as the result of a change in its major product. The divers 
factors affecting such shifts and the variety of forms that they may 
assume should be understood, if a clear picture of the significance of 
conversion is to be obtained. In some cases, a plant has been abl 
to change its major product with but slight modification of its tech- 
nical processes. Other plants have had to make drastic changes in 
their existing manufacturing facilities in order to accomplish the 
transition to munitions production. In many instances, it has been 
necessary to add buildings or equipment, sometimes merely utilizing 
the shell of the old plant to house the new machinery 

Quite often a plant has continued to senile its regular 
product with the already existing equipment but has added new 
facilities adjacent to the old plant, which have produced a quantity 
of war materials large enough to comprise the major output of the 
total establishment. This combining of old and new plants into 
new establishment with a changed major product represents an im- 
portant type of conversion because it effects the transfer of the manage- 
ment skill 1 and labor force of the company, even though the prev! = 

production has not been curtailed. Many contracts were place 
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vith the object not that the companies convert or change their 
activities (because the regular product was also required in the war 
orogram) but that they extend their activities in order further to 
ytilize their technical knowledge in the manufacture of ordnance 
or aircraft. 

The importance to the war effort of the conversion of civilian in- 
justries to munitions production is shown by the proportion that 
workers 1n copverted plants comprise of the estimated total wage- 
earner employment in ordnance plants. It is estimated that workers 
in converted establishments accounted for approximately 60 percent 
of the wage earners in ordnance plants in April 1943. They repre- 
sented over 90 percent of the employment in tank plants and about 70 
percent of the wage earners employed in plants making guns over 20 
mm. In the manufacture of ammunition over 20 mm., workers in 
converted plants comprised almost 50 percent of the total wage-earner 
employment, even though the assembling and loading of the ammuni- : 
tion was carried on almost exclusively in the large plants especially 
constructed for this purpose. : 


PATTERN OF CONVERSION 


The pattern of conversion among metalworking industries had been 
sufficiently well outlined by April 1943 to appraise its characteristics 
and significance. To understand the implications of this dramatic 
and rapid reshuffling of the industrial structure, in terms of employ- 
ment trends both during the war and in the post-war period, it is 
necessary to analyze the result of conversion upon the industries most 
affected by it. Not all industries were faced with the problem of con- 
version. In those which, like the steel industry, produce basic metal 
shapes, or those which produce common components such as nuts and 
bolts, the change that occurred was_a diversion of production to 
munitions uses rather than conversion to different products; such 
industries, therefore, have not been considered in this analysis. There 
was no need for conversion in such industries as the aircraft, shipbuild- 
ing, small-arms ammunition, and firearms industries. The machine- 
tools and machine-tool-accessories industries were not faced with the 
need for large-scale conversion until recently, because of their impor- 
tance in tooling up for war production. Some conversion has taken 
place, but no comprehensive data are available to measure its extent. 
Table 1 summarizes the data obtained from the War Production 
Board tabulatior.. It presents a percentage distribution of employ- 
ment in peacetime industries by the current product classification of 
the individual plants. All of the wage earners in each plant are, of 
course, attributed to its major product. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics estimates of total wage-earner employment in each industry are 
also shown as an indication of relative importance of the various in- 
dustries. In the 35 industries considered, plants employing nearly 
half (45.8 percent) of the wage earners had converted to the manu- 
facture of munitions products in April 1943. There is considerable 
variation in the degree of conversion among the metalworking in- 
dustries. Some of the industries shown in table 1 are largely devoted 
to the manufacture of combat munitions, while others are still con- 
centrating most of their manpower resources on their normal pre-war 
product or adaptations of it. 
_ In evaluating the degree of conversion attained by the various 
industries, the fact that expansion of production and employment 
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TaBLe 1.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in Selected Metal-Faby; 
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Selected metalworking industries, total..|2, 950.1 | 100.0 | 





Iron and steel and their products: 
Tin cans and other tinware_.....__-_- 9. 100. 0 
Cutlery and edge tools. ____- 21. 100. 0 
Tools (except edge tools, machine 8. 100. 0 

tools, files, and saws). 
Hardware... ‘$ .5 | 100.0 
| a ree 6 | 100.0 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating .6 | 100.0 | 
equipment. 
Steam and hot-water heating appara- 9. 100.0 
tus and steam fittings. 
Stamped and enameled ware and gal- ; 100. 0 
vanizing. 
Structural and ornamental metalwork ' 100.0 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, .1 | 100.0 
and trim. 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums_..-_-_-__- .9 | 100.0 
ee eee oes .5 | 100.0 

Nonferrous metals and their products: 
Silverware and plated ware ; | 100.0 
Lighting equipment 100. 0 
Sheet-metal work, n. e. c | 100.0 
Clocks and watches _. 24. 100.0 

Machinery, except electrical: 
Machinery and machine-shop prod- | 7.3 | 100.0 

ucts. 
Engines and turbines. -_-_...........- 67. 100. 0 
Ce ndtumicdicmeditiicatdaueniaiees . a 100. 0 
Agricultural machinery, excluding 35.1 | 100.0 | 
100. 0 
100.0 | 
| 100.0 | 
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tractors. 
Textile machinery | 2 
Pumps and pumping equipment 75. 
Typewriters, registers, adding | 46. 
and calculating machines. 
Washing machines, wringers, and | 11.7 | 100.0 
dryers, domestic. 
Sewing machines, domestic and in- . 100.0 | 
dustrial. 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equip- 52. 100.0 | 
ment. 
Automobiles... ..--- ~~ ; ' 100. 0 
Transportation equipment, except auto- 
mobiles: 
Locomotives. .......... ‘ 33. 100.0 
Car building : .5 | 100.0 
i  cimnawnda 9. 100.0 | 
Electrical machinery: 
Electrical equipment....._.........-- 457.3 | 100.0 
Communication equipment . 100.0 | 
Radios and phonographs- ---- ; 100. 0 
Miscellaneous industries: 
Professional and scientific instru- 73.2 | 100.0 
ments and fire-control equipment. 
Photographic apparatus .9 | 100.0 
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' Based yay a tabulation of plants and employment classified both by the major product of each 
yt 


in 1939 and he major product in the same plant in the first quarter of 1943. This tabulation was ' 
from manufacturers’ reports to the Facilities Utilization Section, Bureau of Planning and Statistics, 
Production Board. 

2? Bureau of Labor Statistics employment estimates. 3 

* Plants whose major product in the first quarter of 1943 was the same as the 1939 industry classification 

‘ Includes ordnance, n. e. ¢., ammunition, n. e. c., and ammunition boxes and chests. 

* The manufacture of radios and radio equipment in the radio industry has been considered as the same 
product rather than conversion. 
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Metalworking Industries in War Production 


cating Industries Based on Wartime Major Product of Plants, April 1943 ' 
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Selected metalworking industries, total. 


Iron and steel and their products: 


Tin cans and other tinware. 

Cutlery and edge tools. 

Tools (except edge tools, machine 
tools, files, and saws). 

Hardware. 

Plumbers’ supplies. 

Stoves, oi] burners, 
equipment. 

Steam and hot-water heating appara- 
tus and steam fittings. 

Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
vanizing. 

Structural and ornamental metalwork, 

Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, 
and trim. 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums. 

Wirework. 


and heating 


Nonferrous metals and their products: 


Silverware and plated ware. 
Lighting equipment. 
Sheet-metal work, n. e. c. 
Clocks and watches. 


Machinery, except electrical: 


Machinery and machine-shop prod- 
ucts. 
Engines and turbines. 

Tractors. 
Agricultural 
tractors. 

Textile machinery. 

Pumps and pumping equipment. 

Typewriters, cash registers, adding 
and calculating machines. 

Washing machines, wringers, and 
dryers, domestic. 

Sewing machines, domestic and in- 
dustrial. 

Refrigerators and refrigeration equip- 
ment. 


machinery, excluding 


Automobiles. 
Transportation equipment, except auto- 
mobiles: 


Locomotives. 
Car building. 
Motorcycles. 


Electrical machinery: 


Electrical equipment. 
Communication equipment. 
Radios and phonographs. 


Miscellaneous industries: 


Professional and scientific instru- 
ments and fire-control equipment. 
Photographic apparatus. 
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accompanied the shift in utilization of resources must be consi dered 
Many industries have increased their employment greatly. 4, 
apparently high degree of conversion in certain industries relative 
others—as shown in table 1—may imply merely a greater increage , 
employment in the converted plants. 

The most important factor affecting the pattern of conversion wa; 
the relative importance of each industry’s regular product in the wa, 
conomy. Many industries turn out products which, with p: thaps 
some modification, are required in large quantities by the militar 
services and they consequently have been faced with merely a chang 
in type of consumption. The radio industry provides a good exam pik 
of this situation. Other industries produced machinery or products 
used in construction which were necessary for the toolirig and », 
tooling of the wartime industrial structure. In some, the regula 
product was considered so essential to civilian welfare that a sy! 
stantial volume of normal production was permitted. 

Table 2 indicates that of the 35 industries under study, 7, whos 
wage-earner employment in April 1943 was 913,200 or 31 percent of 
the total in the selected industries, were more than 70 percent con- 
verted to military products. At the other end of the scale were 
industries employing 513,000 wage earners, in which the conversion 
ratio was less than 30 percent. 






















TasBie 2.—Distribution of Selected Metal-Fabricating Industries by Their Percentage | 
Conversion to Military Products, April 1943 ' 
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, ; Number Number of 
Percent of conversion to military products of wage earners 
industries (in thousands) 


















0.0-10.0 percent - site ; ; 3 134. 





3 

10.1- -20.0 percent _- sal : c 5 181. 5 
20.1-30.0 percent : 4 197.2 
30.1-40.0 percent 6 1, 079.6 
40.1-50.0 percent 5 192. 0 
ta 0 percent. 2 121.9 
60.1-70.0 percent. 3 130. 4 
70.1-80 0 percent 5 890. 9 
0.1 , 1 ).6 
1- 1 .7 














! Military products are defined as ordnance, armored cars and scout cars, radios and radio equipment 
craft and parts, and ships and parts. Computations from data of Bureau of Labor Statistics, and F 
Utilization Section, Bureau of Planning and Statistics, War Production Board. 












The pattern of conversion becomes clearer when distribution of t! 
industries by their ratio of conversion to military products is analyzed 

Most of the industries that had the highest ratios of conversion wer 
consumer durable-goods industries such as automobiles, clocks an¢ 
watches, sewing machines, and household washing machines, whos 
normal production was severely curtailed by orders of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Another industry whose conversion was substanti: 

is the locomotive industry which undertook extensive contracts ™ 
tank production, thereby greatly expanding its volume of employment 
(see table 3). 

In examining the industries in which conversion was less pro 
nounced it is apparent that these industries are typically either thos 
whose normal product is considered essential in direct military © 
civilian consumption or those which produced machinery or metal! 
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eonstruction materials. Industries such as tractors, hand tools, steel 
parrels, agricultural machinery, and st1uctural and ornamental metal- 
work fall in one or the other of these categories. In the tin-can 
ndustry not only was the normal product continued, although in 
smaller quantity, but technical difficulties in conversion (because of 
‘he nature of its machinery) were also encountered. 

In addition to the factors listed above, a factor that may affect the 
ratio of conversion to military products is the ability of an industry 
‘9 solve its conversion problem by shifting to nonmilitary goods that 
are more essential than its regular products. Differences in classi- 
fication procedure which affect the current industry designation some- 
times make it difficult to measure precisely this type of shift, but it 
undoubtedly has been important in maintaining employment in many 
industries. 

The pattern of conversion can, perhaps, be best made clear by 
examining its effect upon specific industries. The automobile indus- 
try was the largest single industry seriously affected by conversion 
and it also has converted to a greater extent than most of the other 
industries. In April 1943, 76.2 percent of the employment in this 
industry was in plants whose major product was ordnance, aircraft 
and parts, or armored cars and scout cars. This industry is also 
unique because in the latter part of 1941 it served as a model for the 
general policy of conversion which was then being formulated. It 
possessed vast facilities for mass-production manufacturing and it 
had a management and labor force experienced in the volume output 
of large units involving a considerable amount of precision work. 
The largest portion of its output, passenger cars, had gone almost 
entirely to civilian use and had been at peak levels for the past 2 
years, resulting in an accumulation of a supply of automobiles in use 
or in inventory which was believed to be sufficient for all essential 
civilian purposes for some time to come. Under these favorable con- 
ditions the decision was made in the fall of 1941 to curtail automobile 
production by a considerable percentage and to plan for the utilization 
of the facilities and labor thus made available in the production of 
munitions. In February 1942, after the United States entered the 
war, the production of passenger automobiles was eliminated entirely 
and general conversion of the industry commenced. The industry 
has converted primarily to the manufacture of aircraft and parts, 
and combat tanks, although plants employing substantial numbers of 
workers are also engaged in making ammunition and guns. The 
industry has also, of course, maintained a large production of trucks 
and commercial vehicles; in addition it is manufacturing armored cars 
and scout cars, which in table 1 has been considered a conversion 
although involving only a modification of product. Some plants in 
the industry are now also engaged in the production of marine engines 
and industrial machinery. Many of these conversions have involved 
considerable expansion of facilities. 

The industry has surpassed its former peak employment and further 
increases are anticipated. In June 1941, prior to the curtailment in 
automobile production, wage-earner employment had reached 588,000. 
By March 1942, when the industry was in the initial stages of its total 
conversion program, the number of workers had fallen to only 370,000 
but thereafter it rose sharply ond continuously, passing 650,000 in 


April 1943; only a little over 100,000 of these workers were in plants 
whose major product was the same as before the war (table 3). 
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The clock and watch industry was another consumers’ durable-goo,. 
producer which was forced to convert, by the curtailment of its output 
It provides an interesting contrast to the automobile industry 9,4 
other large-scale industries because of the relative importance, jy te 
technology, of precision-manufacturing methods rather than use os 
large machinery and equipment. Because of this, the watch industry 
has shifted to munitions products such as fuses and other componens; 
of artillery ammunition and bombs, and also to aircraft instruments 
all products requiring skills and manufacturing techniques related 4, 
its usual peacetime activities. Because its Facilities did not lend 
themselves to volume production of the large-size items for which the 
war demand was greatest, and because its precision business was 
insufficient, the industry was unable to maintain the level of employ. 
ment it had reached in 1941—employment showing a slight decrease 
from the peak of 28,200 to the April 1943 level of 25,000. 

The refrigerator industry, its production being limited to commer. 
cial refrigeration and air-conditioning equipment, was faced with the 
necessity of converting. That it was largely successful in solving this 
problem is shown by the fact that its employment in April 1943 of 
53,000 was only slightly less than the June 1941 peak of 54,500. 
although during the conversion period employment had fallen to 
31,500 in June 1942. Small arms and aircraft parts were the prin- 
cipal new fields entered by the industry. One large plant, with the 
addition of substantial new facilities, changed its major product from 


refrigerators to turbines. 


The engine and turbine industry is an example of one whose normal 


peacetime products could be utilized directly in the war program; its 
energies have been devoted almost entirely to the manufacture either 
of its customary product or of adaptations of it. Some of the produc- 
tion is for tank engines and has thus been shown here under ordnance; 
other shifts have been to such products as heat exchangers, con 

pressors, and machine tools Because its output is important to th 
construction and shipbuilding programs, employment has increased 
sharply over the pre-war level of June 1940. 

Since the regular activity of the fabricated structural and orna- 
mental metalwork industry was vital to the war construction pro- 
gram, up to April 1943 its rate of conversion had been relatively slow 
Its war activity was reflected in an expansion of employment rather 
than a shift from one type of product to another; munitions production 
was added to the normal activity—that of fabricating metal shapes 
for construction. As a result, employment had risen during 1941 to a 
peak of 56,400 in August of that year, then leveled off until January 
1942 when it again began to climb. By April 1943 it was more than 
85 percent higher than in June 1940, before the defense program was 
begun. The curtailment of new construction should shift the balance 
of production in this industry toward the munitions products which 
are just beginning to play an important role. Thus far, the munitions 
output of the industry has been guns, tanks, and ships, particularly 
landing vessels. 

In the agricultural machinery industry, after a program of conver- 
sion had been initiated, a change in policy reversed the trend of pro- 
duction back to the regular agricultural machinery products whici 
had been determined to be vital for the war food program. ‘Thi 
proportion of workers in plants principally engaged on munitions 
products, therefore, is not so high as had been anticipated, accounting 
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for only 21 percent of the total employment in April 1943. Guns and 
parts are the principal combat products made in this industry. Em- 

loyment, which had fallen during the period when conversion was 
under Way, rose again under the impetus of the increased require- 
ments for agricultural machinery and in April 1943 was approaching 
the peak of 40,300 reached in 1941. 

The stove industry presents an interesting study in conversion 
because Of the way in which the change-over to munitions production 
was planned. When the decision to curtail the output of stoves was 
made it was also decided to concentrate the remaining production in 
the smaller plants and to encourage the larger plants to utilize their 
facilities for ordnance manufacturing by completely prohibiting their 
manufacture of stoves. That this program has been successful is 
shown by the recent rise in employment from the low point of the con- 
version period (45,000 in August 1942) to 52,600 in April 1943, 
although the 1941 peak of 62,300 has not been regained. Munitions 
manufacturing in the stove industry has been concentrated largely 
upon artillery ammunition and bombs, but aircraft-parts production 
is also important. 

The munitions production of the stamped and pressed metal 
products industry is well distributed by type; ammunition and bombs 
are the predominant products. The nature of the technology in this 
industry was such that it could readily adapt its machinery to making 
parts for war-—essential products. An important segment of this 
industry previously had been engaged in the manufacture of automo- 
bile stampings and in this group of plants the rate of conversion is 
higher than in the others. The industry is producing a wide variety of 
stamped products, many of which have been classified by their end 
use into other categories, under the current product classification of 
the WPB survey. Because of the adaptable nature of this indus- 
try it expanded its employment after the temporary decline which 
occurred while the shift to munitions products was being completed. 
By April 1943 employment had passed the peak of 83,900 reached in 
September 1941. 

In considering the distributions of employment, it is necessary to 
emphasize again that they were based upon a grouping of plants by 
their current major product and do not present a complete picture of 
all the munitions production carried on in metalworking industries. 
Many plants which continued to devote most of their facilities to 
their regular product, to meet the requirements of the military ser- 
vices or war industries, have also taken on substantial contracts for 
ordnance materials. Since the plant is classified by its major product 
in these tabulations, these minor products do not appear in the em- 
ployment distributions, although their total influence upon the employ- 
ment in the industry may be very significant. It has also been impos- 
sible in this analysis to describe in detail the conversion or shifts to 
products of nonmilitary type. As indicated previously, these shifts 
are often hard to evaluate because in many cases it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether an apparent shift is due merely to a difference in classi- 
fication procedure, which would place the plant in a different industry 
designation in the current product tabulation. These shifts, however, 
have been an important factor in maintaining employment in many 
industries which are unable for various reasons to convert readily to 


military: ‘preducts. 
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Taste 3.—Trend of Employment in Selected Metal-Fabriceting Industries, June j94 
April 1943 
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Iron and steel and their products: 
Tin cans and other tinware 8} (Aug.) 47. 9| (Dec.) , q —13.0 
Cutlery and edge tools_-_-- : .5| (Dee.) 21.9) (Sept.) ' , +31. 5 
Tools (except edge tools, machine 

tools, files, and saws) : .2| (Dec.) 26.5) (Sept.) . ‘ ; +74.1) 1241 
Hardware : .3} (Oct.) 50.6) (Nov.) : .f é +19.3) 48 
Plumbers’ supplies het . 3} (Aug.) 32.6) (Sept.) . ' 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 
ment... .2| (Aug.) 62.3) (Aug.) 
Steam and hot-water heating ‘ap- | 
paratus and steam fittings 32. 4) (Oct.) 
Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
vanizin .2| (Sept.) 
Structural and ornamental metal- 
work. 37.7| (Aug.) 
Metal doors, "sash, ‘frames, molding, 
and trim : .7| CNov.) 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums.____- . 51 CNov.) 
Wirework.. i . 3} (June) 

Nonferrous metals and their products: — 
Silverware and plated ware ' .9| (Oct.) 
Lighting equipment__. , . 9} (Oct.) 
Sheet-metal work, n. e. c adil . 1] (Sept.) 
Clocks and watches ae .8| (July) 

Money. except electrical:- 
Machinery and mdchine-shop prod- 

ucts.... ‘ .0} (Dee.) .0| (Jan.) 
Engines and turbines. __.. . 2) (Dec.) ). 4; (Jan.) 
Tractors _ -_. FE Tl ETE - . 4) (Nov.) .1| (Apr.) 
Agricultural machinery, - excluding 

tractors. . .1| (Aug.) . 3) (Nov.) 
Textile machinery . 5| (Dec.) .1] (Oct.) 
Pumps and pumping equipment .8| (Dec.) . 2} (Jan.) 
Typewriters, cash registers, adding 
and calculating machines. _- .4) (Nov.) . 3) (Aug.) 
Washing machines, wringers and 

dryers, domestic - . 3} (July) . 4] (June) q 
Sewing machines, domestic and in- 

dustrial. .___- . 4) (Dec.) . 8) (July) 9.8 
Refrigerators a and ae meal 

se . 3} (June) (June) 31.5 

Automobiles. __- .0| (June) 588. 0| (Mar.) 370.3 


Transportation equipment, ‘except. auto- 
mobiles: 
Locomotives. --_- 
Car building 
Motorcycles 
Electrical machinery: 
Electrical equipment. 
Communication equipment. 
Radios and phonographs 
Miscellaneous industries: 
Professional and scientific instru- 
ments and fire-control equipment- - . .) 27.9 
Photographic apparatus 18. 7) (Aug.) 22.0) 
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! Based on Bureau of Labor Statistics data. 

? Obtained by applying percentage analyses of employment, as shown in table 1, to the Bureau of La ab 
Statistics employment estimate for each industry. Other plants which had changed their principal pro: 
between 1939 and the first quarter of 1943 may also have had some employees working on their pres wat 
product in April 1943, but since employment data are classified on the basis of the plant as a whole, (es 
employees are not shown in the tabulation as working on the same product. 
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Table 3 provides an additional picture of the success of metal- 
working industries in adapting to wartime conditions. The trend 
of employment provides a reliable indication of the relative effect of 
‘he war upon those industries, and a comparison of this trend with 
employment in plants currently engaged principally on the regular 
product of the industry measures the effect of conversion. Ex- 
amination of table 3 reveals that the majority of the industries have 
been able to continue a level of employment higher than that of the 
predefense period. The industries which failed in this respect are 
generally those with technological limitations either in their facilities 
or in their experience with the types of product which would be re- 
qiired for war use. In considering the trend of employment between 
4940 and April 1943 it should be realized that, because average weekly 
hours have increased sharply during the period, the level of weekly 
man-hours in April 1943 was relatively higher than that of employ- 
ment. 

Conversion has proved to be a stabilizing influence on employment 
and has limited the redistribution of employment incidental to the 
war expansion. It has provided continuity of employment in terms 
of companies and industries, thereby reducing the wartime reshuffling 
of the labor force, and has tended to diminish the scale of the post- 
war readjustments that will be necessary when American industry 
is reconverted to its peacetime activities. These readjustments 
may, however, be considerable in some industries. Table 1 provides 
a basis for evaluating m terms of employment, the varying impact 
of post-war reconversion upon the metalworking industries. For 
example, the fact that only one-sixth of the automobile industry’s 
653,000 wage earners in April 1943 were in plants which had continued 
to make principally their pre-war product indicates the magnitude of 
that industry’s post-war readjustment. The economic situation of 
the workers while reconversion is being effected in industries which 
have similarly changed their type of product to a considerable extent 
may represent one of the most important problems to be faced in the 
immediate post-war period. 
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Manpower Requirements in 1944’ 


Summary 


A REAPPRAISAL of manpower needs for the coming year 01) the 
basis of recently revised estimates of munitions production indicates 
that requirements will not be so high as was previously anticipated. 
The principal needs for additional personnel are seen in the munitions 
industries, which will need 1,100,000 more workers in mid-1944 than 
were employed in July 1943, and in the armed forces, which wil! 
increase by 2,000,000 in net strength over the same period. Abou 
half of the net requirements may be met by workers shifting from other 
employment, where labor requirements will be reduced; the other half 
will be supplied by nonworkers entering the labor force. That this 
further expansion of the labor force is within reach of fulfillment is 
suggested by the 4,000,000 increase which occurred from July 1942 
to July 1943, and is confirmed by examination of remaining labor 
reserves.” 

Although the supply of workers in the Nation as a whole is expected 
to be more than adequate to meet anticipated needs, there may |) 
serious difficulties in attaining required levels of employment in 
munitions plants situated in areas of labor shortage. 





























Estimates of Labor Requirements 





A general description of the nature of the estimates of labor require- 
ments, and of the production-program information and other assump- 
tions upon which they are based, as well as the qualifications which 
should be considered in interpreting them was presented in a previous 
article * embodying estimates released by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the War Manpower Commission on June 28, 1943. 


ARMED FORCES 






The greatest single demand for manpower over the year is that o! 
the armed forces. No changes are indicated from previous estimates 
of an increase of 2,000,000 in the net strength of the armed services. 
Since this estimate is net, it does not take account of replacements (0! 
casualties and discharges. In terms of the number who will have to 
be inducted into the services, this estimate must be considere 
minimum. 





| Prepared in the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Division on the basis of a joint statement by the Bur 
of Labor Statistics and the War Manpower Commission. 

2 See article, ‘Labor Reserves Amoug Women, July 1943,” p. 1098 of this issue. 

3 Monthly Labor Review, August 1943, (pp. 204-211): Manpower Requirements for 1943-1944. 
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MUNITIONS INDUSTRIES 





Labor requirements of the munitions industries—which include 
principally the metal-using industries, metal mining, and selected 
chemicals and rubber industries—are now estimated at nearly a 
million less in July 1944 than were previously anticipated. The 
estimates published jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
War Manpower Commission in June 1943 were based upon the War 
Production- Board’s current summary of official munitions output 
and war construction schedules for 1944. Since then, the War Pro- 
duction Board has estimated that a somewhat lower level of munitions 
production may more reasonably be expected in 1944. Among the 
reasons given for the belief that “we are approaching our production 
ceiling’ are the recent diminution in the monthly rate of increase of 
munitions production, anticipated cut-backs in the programs for some 
items for which requirements are reduced by the changing military 
situation, and the fact that schedules for some types of equipment 
had been set at ambitiously high levels which may be modified down- 
ward. 

Based on a recent estimate by the War Production Board of the 
level of munitions production which may realistically be expected in 
1944, with no substantial change in the assumptions as to output of 
civilian goods in the munitions industries, labor requirements in these 
industries are estimated to be 10.7 millions in July 1944 as com- 
pared with the previous estimate, based upon the official munitions 
production schedules, of 11.6 millions. The net additional require- 
ments from July 1943 to July 1944 are therefore reduced from 2.0 
million to 1.1 million in the present estimate. 





OTHER EMPLOYMENT 


Employment in the war agencies of the Federal Government— 
principally in the War‘and Navy Departments (excluding manufactur- 
ing activities) and the emergency agencies—is now expected to con- 
tinue at current levels. It was previously anticipated, on the basis of 
official statements, that 300,000 additional employees would be 
needed. 

The labor requirements of other civilian industries in July 1944 are 
currently estimated at about the same levels as previously indicated. 
Moderate increases are expected in labor needs in food, transporta- 
tion, fuel, and utilities; textiles, apparel, and leather will need about 
the same number of workers as in July 1943; construction will release 
large numbers of employees, with a smaller proportionate cut in the 
industries making construction materials; and a moderate decline is 
expected in the “other manufacturing industries’ group, which 
includes principally tobacco, paper and allied products, printing and 
publishing, and furniture and finished lumber products. 

The only other changes in the estimates of present manpower 
requirements are substantial revisions in the expectations for the non- 
industrial segments-—trade, service, State and local government, 
Federal Government (other than war agencies, requirements for which 
are shown separately), and self-employed, proprietors, and domestic 
servants. The estimates now suggest a moderate decline in these 
branches of employment, rather than the substantial decrease indi- 
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cated in the earlier estimates. With respect to such activities, for whic) 
there is no programming on a national scale, the present estimates 
reflect not requirements, but rather, expectations of probable levels of 
employment. Although in some war production communities addition. 
al workers are needed in these activities, the manpower so employed 
in the country as a whole could be curtailed considerably, if necessary 
The reduced munitions labor requirements, however, and the elastici, 
with which the labor force has already expanded indicate that decling 
of the magnitude previously considered necessary are not likely to 
occur. Because these activities are widely distributed over tho 
country and can more readily utilize the skills of persons remaining 
in the Nation’s labor reserves, it appears possible for nonindustria| 
employers to maintain their work force only slightly below the le nh 
of July 1943 without impeding the necessary expansion of munitions 
employment and of the armed forces 

In summary, the needs for additional labor from July 1943 to Jul 


1944 are shown in the accompanying statement: 
Number 


.. 3, 300, 000 


Armed forces 2, 000, 000 
Munitions and munitions-materia] industries __- 1, 100, 000 
Transportation, fuel, and utilities ash eas 100, 000 
EI ie em Re + Tg Se Se 100, 000 


Declines totaling 1,500,000 are indicated in labor requirements in 
other segments of employment, as follows: Construction and build- 
ing materials (800,000), nonindustrial employment (600,000), and th 
“other manufacturing’ group (100,000). Nearly half of the net 
additional requirements can be met if all the workers released from 
these industries find their places in the expanding segments. Man 
construction workers have the types of skills adaptable to war pro- 
duction, and are accustomed to migrate to the available jobs. Many 
nonindustrial employees, on the other hand, will require retraining 
before they can’be absorbed in the expanding industries. 

The remainder of the requirements will have to be met by the entry 
of nonworkers into the labor force. The unemployed can no longer 
be depended upon as a source of labor for expansion of the working 
population. The number of unemployed has fluctuated around 
1,000,000 through 1943. (Unemployment was estimated at 600,000 
in November.) Because of between-job shifts resulting from changes 
in production schedules and other causes, it is assumed that unem- 
ployment will continue to fluctuate at approximately this level, with 
possibly some seasonal increase in the summer as students tempo- 
rarily go into the labor market. Assuming the 1944 seasonal pe: aks in 
both unemployment and agriculture to be somewhat lower than in 
1943, the number of new workers needed in the labor force in July 
1944 to meet total requirements will be 1,500,000. 


Sources of Labor Supply 


The labor force has grown phenomenally during the last 2 years 
The increase in the year ending July 1941 (900,000) was only a 
little more than normal. However, the labor force increased by 
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» 300,000 in the next year, and by 4,200,000 in the year ending July 
1043. Because of the decrease which took place in unemployment, 
‘he number of persons at work or in the armed forces increased even 
more— 4,500,000 in the first year, 5,200,000 in the second, and 5,800,- 
0) in the third—a total of 15,500, 000. In other words, during the 
frst year Of the defense program expansion of employment came 
amost exclusively from a reduction of unemployment and during 
the next year about half of it, but in the third year our primary de- 
pendence was upon hew workers. 

As would be expected, women and school girls represented the 
greater part of these additions to the labor force. Of the 7,400,000 

ersons entering the labor force 1 in the 3 years, 4,000,000 were women. 
since the annual net increase in the labor force resulting from popula- 
tion growth is about half a million men and women, the addition of 
1,500,000 persons to meet manpower needs would require the entrance 
of about a million additional persons most of whom would have to be 
women. That this is feasible is confirmed by an examination of the 
remaining labor reserves among women. ! 

Although the manpower resources of the country as a whole appear 
to be ample to meet essential requirements, many of the persons 
available for work live in localities far from the jobs which have to be 
filled. The most difficult problems in manpower mobilization in the 
coming year will center in a limited number of areas where the labor 
demands of expanding war plants, together with the needs of consumer 
services which are strained to supply a rapidly increasing local popula- 
tion, have created serious shortages of labor. Those industries on 
which fall the heaviest burdens of further expansion in munitions out- 
put—aircraft and shipbuilding—are perhaps most affected by such 
labor shortages. Nearly seven-eighths of the workers in aircraft 
assembly plants and the same proportion of the shipbuilding workers 
in July 1943 were employed in areas currently experiencing labor 
shortages or areas in which shortages were expected in the near future. 
Furthermore, eight-tenths of the additional workers required in air- 
craft plants to raise production to program levels, and nine-tenths of 
the additional shipbuilding workers will have to be hired by plants in 
labor-shortage areas. 

The problems of meeting the labor requirements of these areas are 
complicated by shortages of housing and local community services. 
With influx of additional workers limited by these factors, it becomes 
necessary to rely chiefly upon the persons already living in the areas. 
Channeling of workers into the jobs in which their skills are most 
needed, recruitment of nonworkers into the labor force, reducing 
unnecessary turnover, and the promotion of efficient utilization of 
labor already employed are the principal means by which this problem 
can be approached through manpower controls. The cooperation of 
other agencies of the Government has to be sought in those situations 
where the production load on a community proves to be greater than 
its available manpower can handle. 


1 See article “‘Labor Reserves Among Women, July 1943,”’ p. 1098 of this issue. 
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Distribution of the Labor Force, July 1940 to July 1943, and Labor Requirements 
July 1944} 





a 
Number of persons (in mj! 





Item 
July July | July 
1941 1942 1943 
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Total labor force, including armed forces 





Armed forces * 
Civilian labor force 
Unemployed -. . 
Employed ' 
Agriculture 
Nonagricultural employ ment 
Munitions and munitions-materials industries ¢ 
Transportation, fuel and utilities 5 * 
Federal war agencies * 
Construction and building materials 7 
Food & 
Textiles, ‘clothing and leather °_ 
Other manufacturing 10 
Nonindustrial employment "' 
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! Sources: July 1940 to July 1943 data for civilian labor force, unemployed, employed, agricultura 
nonagricultural employment, from Monthly Report on the Labor Force, Bureau of the Census. Jy), 
1940 to July 1943 data for components of nonagricultural employment from Bureau of Labor Statistic: 
Data on armed forces from published statements. Estimates for July 1944, except armed forces, by Bures 
of Labor Statistics and War Manpower Commission, Reports and Analysis Service, with the cooperatio; 
of the Planning Division of the War Production Board. All data apply to approximately the ten! 
of yD ere except the armed-forces figures which relate to the first day of the month. 

? Estimatec 

3 Net strength. Excludes net attrition resulting from battle casualties or other causes. 

‘ Includes all metal-using industries, meta] mining, coke-oven products, abrasives, selected che: 
and rubber industries. 

Pt aa transportation and public utilities, coal mining, and petroleum production, drillin; 
refining 

6 Excludes navy yards and manufacturing arsenals included in munitions group, as well as off-cont 
and force-account construction employment of war agencies. 

’ Includes contract construction, Federal force-account construction, lumber, quarrying, asphalt pr 
paint and varnishes, and building materials in the stone, clay, and glass group. 

§ Includes food manufacturing and tin cans. 

* Includes textiles, apparel, leather, rayon and allied products, and rubber boots and shoes. 

1 Includes tobacco, paper and allied products, printing and publishing, furniture and finished |u 
products, and parts of the chemicals, stone, clay, and glass, and miscellaneous manufacturing grou 

" Includes trade, service, State and local government, Federal Government except war agenci: 
employed, proprietors, and domestic servants. 


PPOCCO 


Labor Reserves Among Women, July 1943' 


ESTIMATES prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and tli 
War Manpower Commission indicate that a net increase, in the total 
labor force, of about 1% million persons will be needed between July 
1943 and July 1944 in order to meet war production goals and thie 
requirements of the armed services.? Aside from persons who ma) 
be expected to enter the labor force as a result of normal population 
growth, the potential labor supply of the United States available to 
meet these.requirements is now concentrated among women engagc«| 
in their own home housework. Out of a total of about 29 million 
women in this category in July 1943, there were about 11 millions 
who were in the group which may be considered most available {01 
labor market participation, i. e., women who reside in nonfarm are: 
(and are, therefore, more likely to be near centers of industrial 
tivity) and who also do not have any children under 14 in the house- 
hold. A little over 3% million of these women were under 45 years 
! Prepared in the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Division by Seymour L. Wolfbein, with the coo; 


tion of the Bureau of the Census. 
? See article ‘Manpower Requirements in 1944,”’ p. 1094 of this issue. 
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ure Ments 


tage and it is from this group that most of the additional workers 
vill have to come. 

Information on the characteristics of the potential labor reserve 
among women has been made available from a special tabulation 
prepared by the Bureau of the Census on the basis of its sample 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force. A detailed classification of 
women engaged in their own home housework in July 1943 showing 
ve, farm and nonfarm residence, and presence of children under 14 
n the household is presented in chart 1. 

It should be pointed out that the term ‘engaged in own home 
housework” is applied to any woman who gives as her reason for not 
actively seeking work the fact that she was “‘primarily occupied with 
housework in her own home.’’ Since there is no limitation on the 
number of homemakers in any one home, there are cases where two 
women report themselves as homemakers within a single household. 
As a matter of fact, the tendency toward more than one homemaker 
in the household is accentuated during the summer months, when a 
large number of girls on summer vacation from school report them- 
selves as homemakers. Aside from this seasonal factor, there has 
also been the effect of ‘doubling up”’ arising out of the movement of 
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WOMEN ENGAGED IN OWN HOME HOUSEWORK 


CLASSIFIED BY AGE ,FARM AND NONFARM RESIDENCE, 
AND PRESENCE OF CHILDREN UNDER !4 IN THE HOUSEHOLD 
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servicemen’s wives back to the parents’ household—a facto; whic} 
will increase in importance with the drafting of fathers. . 

All of this must be kept in mind in interpreting the data classify), 
women engaged in their own home housework by presence of childrey, 
under 14 in the household. It should be pointed out that wome, 
classified as having children under 14 in the household are not |) 
necessarily responsible for the care of those children who, of course 
may not even be their own. In July, for example, two-thirds of th, 
homemakers 14-19 years of age were classified as having childrey 
under 14 in the household. The classification by presence of childrey 
is also less meaningful for the older age groups. The survey showed 
that in July 1943 there were almost a million homemakers 55 years 
and over with children under 14 in the household. Obviously few of 
this group were mothers of those children. 


Effect of Dependency Status on Labor-Market Participation 


The extent to which the presence of children under 14 in the house- 
hold affects labor-market participation among women is shown in the 
accompanying table and in chart 2. The worker rate among nop- 








CHART 2 


PERCENT OF THE FEMALE NONINSTITUTIONAL 
POPULATION IN THE LABOR FORCE 


CLASSIFIED BY SELECTED AGE GROUPS, 
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‘arm women 20-54 years of age without children under 14 in the 
nousehold was double that of the corresponding group with children 
nder 14 in July 1943. Women without children under 14 had a 
worker rate twice that of women with children in the age groups 
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L Women 24 and 35-44. Among those 25-34 years of age (where dependency 
> hot all satus is most meaningful because most of the children under 14 are 
Course 10 be found among women in this age group and the presence of 
ls of the children under 14 in the housebold more nearly reflects actual re- 
children sponsibility for their care) the propertion of women in the labor force 
ch idrep without children was three times as high as that for women with 
_Showed children under 14 in the household. 
9 Years Differences in worker rates on the basis of dependency status were 
y lew of not so marked among the women residing in farm areas. The sharpest 
difference (as was the case among nonfarm workers) was among those 
. 25-34 years, where the worker rate for women without children 
tion under 14 was double that for women with children.* 
house. Percent of Female Noninstitutional Population 20-54 Years of Age in Civilian Labor 
1 In the Force, by Residence and Presence of Children Under 14 in Household, July 1943 ' 
i non- 
— Women residing in— 
] All women Eee — a = 
Farm areas Nonfarm areas 
With | Without With | Without With | Without 
Total children | children Total children | children Total) children | children 
under 14 | under 14 under 14 under 14 under 14 under 14 
D Total, 20-54 years. __- 37 25 49 29 25 | 35 39 25 52 
nn 20-24 years.....- A wa i... OT 35 51 | 51 33 69 
~~ Oa 35 22 61 26 21 | 45 | 37 2 64 
PE nc cnccecece 36 26 49 28 25 | 32 39 | 26 52 
a 29 21 32 25 21 | 28 31 21 3 








| From unpublished data of Special Surveys Division, Bureau of the Census. 








' These labor-force differences are minimized in the sense that more refined data contrasting worker rates 
among women actually responsible for the care of children and those who do not have that responsibility 
would show wider differences in labor-market rates. 
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Labor Conditions in Rumania 


Summary 


RUMANIA in 1930 had 18,057,028 people, of whom 10,542,900 wer. 
gainfully occupied. The greater number of those gainfully occupieq 
were engaged in agriculture, fishing, and mining. Only 7.2 percent 
of the gainfully occupied were found in the manufacturing and mechap- 
ical industry. Unemployment during the early 1930’s was estimated 
at from 50,000 to 130,000, but by the time Rumania entered the 
present war, unemployment was virtually nonexistent. Placement of 
the unemployed was the chief duty of 32 public employment offices 

Wages were fixed by collective bargaining, in considerable part. 
They varied from 6 lei (6 cents) per hour for unskilled labor to 45 Jo; 
(45 cents) per hour for linotype men. Wage deductions for social] 
insurance and taxes ranged from 17 to 21 percent. A_ pre-war 
basic workweek of 48 hours was lengthened in some instances to 72 
hours in 1941. In general, employees were to be paid 25 percent 
more than their basic pay for overtime work. 

Labor unions, until 1938, played an important part in the regulation 
of relations between employers and employees. After 1938, the 
State assumed charge of all labor relations. Collective agreements 
constituted the basis for such relations. When a collective agreement 
could not be reached, the use of conciliation and arbitration was 
required by law. 

Cooperative associations included credit, consumers’ agricultural, 
and forestry and other types of productive associations. Rumaniar 
cooperatives suffered as a result of the present war, and the territorial 
losses suffered ky Rumania in 1940 resulted in a decrease in the number 
of cooperative associations and in membership. 

Social insurance in Rumania covered sickness, accidents, maternity, 
invalidity, old age, and death. Members of an insured person’s 
family were also_entitled to protection against many of these mis- 
fortunes. In general, social insurance was made compulsory for all 
workers whose monthly wages did not exceed 8,000 lei. 


Historical Background 


Subsequent to World War I, Rumania was the scene of political 
confusion and of very important territorial and population changes. 
It is essential to bear these factors in mind in attempting to interpret 
labor developments during this troubled period. Various political 
parties—Liberals, National Peasant Party, Nationalist Democrats, 
Conservative Democrats, Conservatives, the Peoples Party, and the 
National Party competed with one another for control of the nation. 
Successive issues over which these parties struggled consisted of 
expropriation of estates, fiscal reform, treaties with Poland, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, adoption of the constitutions of 1923 
and 1938, and the choice of a ruler. 

On October 15, 1922, Ferdinand I and Queen Marie assumed the 
crowns of United Rumania. Ferdinand died in 1927, and as Crown 
Prince Carol had renounced his rights to the throne in 1925, Caro!’s 
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mn, Prince Michael, became king under a regency. Carol returned 
19 the throne on June 8, 1930, and was proclaimed King Carol II. 
He fled into exile on September 6, 1940, after surrendering his power 
to Gen. Ion Antonescu. Rumania thereupon became a pro-Fascist 
military dictatorship, only insignificant authority being vested in 
King Michael, who ascended the throne for a second time. 

The population of Rumania has fluctuated greatly since 1914. In 
that year its citizens numbered only about 7,600,000, but under the 

ace treaties at the conclusion of World War I territorial acquisitions 
were such that by 1930 Rumania had a total population of 18,057,028. 
In 1940, however, as internal disorder grew in Rumania and as the 
European war moved toward the Balkans, Rumania was forced to 
return much of the territory acquired after the other war. As a 
result, that nation lost in all an estimated 38,825 square miles of 
territory with a population of approximately 6,265,000, thereby 
reducing her population to about 13,668,000. Ethnological statistics 
are not available for Rumania as recently as 1940, but there is in- 
formation for 1930 which gives some indication of the composition 
of the population of that nation. Of the total population (18,057,028) 
at that time, 13,800,000, or about 76 percent, were of pure Rumanian 
blood and origin. These people were distributed fairly evenly 
throughout the nation. Of the remainder, 1,300,000 Magyars inhab- 
ited Transylvania and parts of the Banat, 800,000 Germans were 
living in and around the old Saxon and Alsatian towns of the Carpath- 
ian slopes and of the Banat, 1,100,000 Jews were scattered throughout 
the country, but formed a large percentage of the population in Buko- 
vina and a majority of the inhabitants of Transylvania; 170,000 
Turks, 290,000 Bulgars, and some 30,000 Tatars and gypsies were 
living in Moldavia, Walachia, and the Dobrudja. Some 37,000 Poles 
were found in Bukovina and neighboring regions. The remainder 
of the people included 792,000 Ukranians in Bessarabia and other 
Slavs in the northern departments. 
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Employment Conditions 


Agriculture is the main industry of Rumania, with Old Rumania and 
Bessarabia producing the greatest amount of the chief crops which are 
maize, wheat, barley, oats, and rye. Tobacco, a State monopoly 
which in 1925 produced an income of more than 3,404,000,000 lei, is 
grown mainly in the Danube plains. 

Petroleum is the most important mineral, but Rumania also has 
deposits of coal, gold, silver, copper, zinc, lead, antimony, iron ore, 
chrome, manganese, and pyrites. 

The fisheries of the Danube region are a commercial asset. Next to 
the Volga fisheries, those of the lower Danube are the most extensive 
and the richest in Europe. On the other hand, the sea fisheries on 
the Rumanian coast are negligible. 

The principal centers of industry are Ploesti for petroleum refining, 
Resita for iron and steel works, and Bucharest, Timisoara, Arad, Cluj, 
and Jassy for textile manufacture (although the textile industry is 
widely distributed over the country). Bucharest has other varied 
industries, also, and is the principal commercial and financial center. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 


Rumania in 1930, with an_area of 122,282 square miles—aboy); 
twice the size of the New England States—had a population of 
18,057,028. Of that number, 10,542,900, or 58.4 percent, were cain. 
fully occupied (this term included all persons normally with eainful 
occupations, whether employed or unemployed when the cnumerat on 
was made). 

By far the greater number of those gainfully occupied were engave,| 
in agriculture, fishing, and mining. Only 7.2 percent of the gainfully 
occupied were to be found in industry, the term “industry” bein used 
to include manufacturing, mechanical trades, and the production and 
distribution of water, gas, and electricity. 


Tae 1.—Distribution of Gainfully Occupied Population in Rumania, by Indust, 
Group and by Sex, 1930 : 


| 





Gainfully occupied persons 





Industry 
Percent 
total 


Female Total 





a in i cn csebecccds aed mn ‘ 4, 797,000 | 10, 542, 900 





Agriculture, fishing, and mining. -- me 33, 6 4, 180, 900 
Manufacturing, mechanical trades, etc alae } 141, 200 759, 100 
Commerce and banking TRS Nee § ¢ 11i, 400 337, 400 
Transportation... Seeveiaill 17, 700 179, 200 
Public administration _- bee 5 99, 000 | 485, 000 | 
Liberal professions, sports, and amusements_.__...___- 41, 800 | 105, 400 | 
Other and unspecified 205, 000 | 432, 30 | 





PRE-WAR EMPLOYMENT 


Employment dropped sharply after 1929. In 1931 and 1932, the 
index number of employment was 24.4 percent less than for the base 
year of 1929. Beginning with 1934, employment increased until in 
1938 the index was 43.9 above 1929. 

Employment inder Employment indez 
(1929=100) (1929 = 100 


1929 _ 100.0 | 1934_____- _ 103. ! 
1930_ 86.6 | 1935- _ 114.5 
1931_. Eobaaes 75.6 | 1936_- | _ 129, | 
Sn a 75.6 | 1987_.____- oats 138 

ea bs cs ' 92.0 | 1938___..__- 143. { 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


A system of free public employment offices was established in 1921, 
and finding of employment for fees was prohibited. These public 
agencies were to handle employment of every kind, and were given 
free use of the postal, telephone, and telegraph services. The ex- 
changes had the right to propose and encourage the conclusion of labor 
agreements in writing. Beyond their normal functions, they were 
assigned the duty of following the state of the labor market at all 
times, and of proposing measures to prevent and combat shortage of 
employment or of labor. 

Supervision and administration of the exchanges was vested in the 
Directorate of Employment Exchange Service in the Ministry of 
Labor. In 1938 this Directorate was supervising and administering 
32 public employment offices throughout the country. 
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Employment and Labor Conditions 


Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions 


WORKERS’ WAGES 


Wage fixing.—Industrial wages were fixed largely by collective 
harcaining Which was recognized by law in 1929. In that year also, 
provision was made for minimum wage boards to fix minimum wages 
nn commercial, industrial, and private transport enterprises. In 
determining a wage, the board was to take into account such items as 
‘ips, board and lodging, and any other perquisites the worker received. 

Wage controls established in 1941 proved inadequate for a nation 
at war, and by 1943 the State had established hourly maximum and 
minimum wage rates for all workers. 

Trend of wages, 1929-39.—From 1929 to 1939, using the earlier 
year as a base, index numbers of money wages and (measured in 
purchasing power) of real wages in agriculture, industry, transporta- 
tion, and commerce show a greater variation in money wages than in 
real wages. ‘The former declined to a low of 61 in 1935, after which 
date it rose to 69 in 1939. At the same time, real wages went to 116 
in 1931, fell to 111 for the next 2 years, then returned to 116 in 1934. 
From that date, real wages. declined yearly until they reached 92 in 
1939. These fluctuations in money wages and in real wages in agri- 
culture, industry, transport, and commerce are shown in the following 
statement, for the years 1929 to 1939. 


Indexes (1929=100) of— 


Money wages Real wages 
1929 100 100 
1930_ 96 107 
1931_ 85 116 
1932 ae 69 11] 
1933 63 11] 
1934- ; 62 116 
1935 _- , ; 61 110 
1936 _ _ - ' 62 108 
1937. = , 66 106 
1938_ ¥ 67 102 


1939. _- 69 92 





For 1936, average wages in lei! with regard to various industries, 
classes, or sex of workers are shown in table 2. The table indicates 
that average hourly wages fluctuated from 24 lei (about 24 cents) for 
unskilled workers in mining and extractive industries to 224 lei 
(approximately $2.24) for skilled workers in lumber and furniture 
industries. 

Deductions from wages.—In 1938, deductions from wages were 
made for social insurance and for various taxes. Social-insurance 
deductions amounted to 8 percent. A tax of 4 percent was levied on 
incomes not exceeding 4,000 lei, and of 8 percent on incomes of more 
than that amount; pensions of disabled ex-servicemen and of war 
widows and orphans were exempt from this tax. 

Employers were required to deduct the amount of the income tax 
from sums paid by them to any person with whom they had concluded 
a labor agreement. The amounts collected were to be paid to the 
proper authorities in the month following that in which the deduction 





_! The principal unit of Rumanian money is the leu (plural, lei). Although its value, in terms of United 
States money, has fluctuated, for the purpose of this study the 1939 equivalent of the leu ($0.0101) will be 
taken. Thus, for al] practical purposes, upon the 1939 base, 1 leu is the equivalent of 1 cent in United States 
currency, 
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was made. Other taxes deducted from wages and salaries included 
the following: National defense (2 percent), road (0.3 percent), ang 
labor fund (0.5 percent). In addition to these deductions, there wo: 
a graduated surtax that ranged from 0.7 percent on incomes of |() (0) 
lei to 1.5 percent on incomes of 40,000 lei. 


TABLE 2.—Average Wages in Rumania, 1936, by Industry and Class or Sex of W or}o, 





a 
| Wages 
| ; 


| 


Industry and class or sex of worker 





Agriculture: 
Men 
Women_... Cae 
Bui!ding construction: Skilled workers 
Lumber and furniture: 
Skilled workers 
Semiskilled workers 
Unskilled workers 
Metallurgical and manufacturing industry: 
Skilled laborers os ; 
Semiskilled workers 
Unskilled workers 
Mining and extractive industries: 
Skilled workers 
Semiskilled workers 
Unskilled workers 
Apprentices 
Printing and publishing 
Railway and motor transportation: 
Average salary . a =—— 
Workers with university and secondary-school education 
Workers with partial secondary schooling ; 


Workers in other branches of transportation 
Street railways 

Newly employed ticket collectors 

Ticket collectors : 

Motormen. 





1! Maximum wage. 


WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


For the 3 years before the present war, money wages rose steadily, 
but they did not keep pace with the cost of living. For that reason, 
the index of real wages fell from 100 in 1936 to 86.2 in 1939, as th 
following statistics indicate. 

Money Real Cost of 
wages wages living 


1936 - - _ - ‘ 100. 0 100. 0 100 
a ... 106.5 98. 6 108 
ss 94. 6 114 

86. 2 131 


Although no statistical data on money wages and the cost of living 
were available after 1939, wages and salaries were said to be lagging 
behind the rise in prices. According to the Economist (London), of 
January 23, 1943, these price movements were much more pronoun | 
in Rumania than in any other Danubian country. The Economist 
stated the official price index showed that prices increased roughly 
by 200 percent from August 1939 to June 1942. During Novem)e! 
and December 1942, further increases occurred in the price of sugar 
(60 percent), petrol (68 percent), and tobacco (50 percent). Postal 
and traffic rates were also increased. As a result of these advances, 
wages and salaries, in spite of some increases, were far behind the 
new general rise. 
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Employment and Labor Conditions 


HOURS OF WORK 


In general, normal hours of labor were restricted to 8 per day and 
48 per week. Overtime was to be paid for at the rate of time and a 


yarter. With the advent of war, officials were authorized to extend 


‘he hours, When necessary for the war effort, to 72 per week. 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 


Vacations with pay were provided in a statute of 1929. A worker 
who had been employed uninterruptedly for 1 to 3 years in the same 
enterprise was entitled to at least 7 days’ leave; from 3 to 5 years, at 
least 10 days; and from 5 to 10 years, at least 14 days. For periods 
longer than 10 years, the leave was to be increased by 1 day for each 
additional year. In no case, however, was annual leave to exceed 30 
days. During the whole period of annual leave, the employee was 
to receive compensation equal to the average wage he received during 
the 3 preceding months, together with all the allowances correspond- 
ing to the days of leave. An employer who failed to grant an employee 
the statutory annual leave provided above was required to pay such 
worker compensation equivalent to double the amount which would 
have been due him for the whole period of leave. If an employee 
accepted employment in another enterprise during his statutory annual 
leave, he was deemed to have lost his rights and had to refund to the 
employer the sums received for the whole of the leave. In addition, 
he lost his right to annual leave during the following year. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES AND CHILD ENDOWMENT 


A law of 1940 provided allowances for the families of men called 
to the service in a rank not higher than sergeant, if the dependents 
lacked the necessary means of subsistence. Such allowances were 
not liable to attachment or deduction on account of any liability of 
the persons called for military service. The nearest approach to 
child endowment was found in the paper, cellulose, and cardboard 
factories in which, after April 1, 1943, the workers were to be paid 
500 lei each month for every child under 14 years of age. 


COMPULSORY LABOR 


Pre-war.—In 1937, there was introduced a system of compulsory 
service on work of public utility for young persons called up for pre- 
military training. The length of this service was fixed at not more 
than 60 days a year. Among the kinds of work upon which these 
persons could be employed were the following: Construction and 
repair of roads and railways; iurigation; the clearing of watercourses, 
land drainage, water supply; assistance for disabled persons, war 
widows, and the victims of catastrophes; defense works; and the 
reconstruction and repair of historic monuments and churches. The 
classification, supervision, and instruction of the persons subject to 
this compulsory employment were in the hands of the officers of the 
reserve. The work itself was organized by the State or, subject to 
authorization by the Government or a local committee, by institutions 
engaging in work of general interest, or by private persons. 
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Wartime control of labor —Under the stress of wartime necessity ‘. 
fully utilizing its manpower, Rumania in 1941 decreed that work a 
the national duty of the Rumanian people. Every inhabitant of tis; 
country was bound to serve the general interests of the State. jy 
serving either in a private occupation or activity or in work of publi 
utility. Only those who worked were entitled to the protection oj 
the State. The State had the right to supervise the presence of each 
person in the labor field, and to require each person to perform 
within the scope of a program of educational or economic activity 
intellectual or manual work corresponding to his training and position. 
Under the act of 1941, every inhabitant of the country was required 
to have a compulsory work card in his possession as evidence of the 
discharge of his obligation to work. Persons violating this act were 
liable to imprisonment for not less than 6 months nor more than 
2 years. Leaving the labor service without an order or permit to 
do so was punishable by detention for not less than 10 nor more than 
20 days and a fine of from 1,000 to 10,000 lei. 


Industrial Relations 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


The largest organization of workers was the General Confederation 
of Labor, the Rumanian branch of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. The following tabulation gives the membership 
figures for that organization on January 1 of each year from 1932 to 
1939. 

Members Members 
...30, 483 | 1936.______._- é ..50, 523 
27, 748 | 1937__- ™ ..57, 584 
firearm" ¢ 

_.44, 358 | 1939___- __..60, 000 


The rounded figures for 1938 and 1939 may be explained in part 
by the virtual State control of unions inaugurated by the Govern- 
ment in 1938. 

Many functions formerly performed by the unions have been taken 
over by the State. Thus, subsequent to August 1938, a Work and 
Joy Service, based on the Nazi pattern, was established in the Depart- 
ment of Labor.- This service, regularized by an act of 1940, was 
created with a view to the better utilization of the spare time of 
workers through the establishment of institutions and activities 
connected with the working-class theater; libraries and the press; 
motion pictures;radio broadcasting; workers’ universities and lectures; 
music; sports and physical training; touring; allotments and any other 
activities in connection with sound utilization of spare time. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


During the 10 years, 1929 to 1938, collective agreements declined 
from 218, affecting 76,495 workers, in 1929, to 80, covering 23,693 
persons, in 1933. After 1933, each year except 1936 showed an increase 
in the number of agreements concluded, but at no time did thiat 
number approach the figure for 1929. The following statistics 
indicate the extent of collective agreements from 1929 to 1938. 
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Agreements Workers Agreements Workers 
concluded covered concluded covered 


oes «dey 76, 495 24, 154 
174 46, 461 ‘on 42, 623 
177 50, 670 “ ys 25, 196 


931 : 
elf... sosen------ 201” 25, 908) 18 : Bie 29, 967 
ae | ASRS. 20 32, 227 


1933 

In the majority of cases, these collective agreements were con- 
cluded through the efforts of the Ministry of Labor factory inspectors. 
Others were concluded by direct negotiation between the parties 
concerned, by compulsory arbitration, or by voluntary arbitration. 
These agreements dealt largely with wages, hours of labor, and working 


conditions. 


1929 
1930 o—a pee 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


An act of 1920 provided for the use of conciliation and arbitration 
in the settlement of labor disputes. Under this law, a collective 
stoppage of work for causes connected with conditions of labor was 
prohibited in certain types of establishments. The enterprises 
covered by this statute were those which served public interests, and 
the closing down of which would endanger the existence and health 
of the people or the economie and social life of the country. 

If the conciliation proceedings failed to result in an agreement, 
the parties were free to refer the dispute to an arbitration commission 
for decision. The arbitration commission was to consist, irrespective 
of the number of enterprises, of four regular members and two sub- 
stitutes elected by the parties concerned for each case separately. 
Heading the commission was a president appointed by agreement 
among the four regular members of that body. The award of the 
commission was to be given by a majority of votes, with all the regular 
members of the commission present. In default of a majority, or in 
the event that either or both of the parties refused to send representa- 
tives to the arbitration commission, the award was to be issued by 
the president. 

Arbitration awards were to be binding for the period of time 
specified in the award, or for not less than 6 months from the date of 
itsissué. Failure to carry out the provisions laid down in the minutes 
of conciliation or in the award of the arbitration commission con- 
stituted sufficient reason for the termination of the contract of 
employment, and entitled the injured party to claim damages without 
prejudice to the application of the penal provisions of this act in 
appropriate cases. All fines imposed under this statute were to be 
collected for payment into the fund assigned for the organization of 
technical instruction under the Minister of Labor. 

In the event of a dispute arising in an enterprise serving public 
interests, conciliation was to be attempted first. Representatives 
of the employer and workers, appearing before a representative of the 
Ministry of Labor, were to attempt to find a means of composing the 
dispute through conciliation. If an agreement was reached it was 
binding upon all parties affected for not less than 6 months, unless 
the parties had agreed to a shorter period of time. Terms of this 
agreement were to be posted in all establishments concerned. 
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LABOR DISPUTES 


Of the disputes occurring between 1929 and 1938, mor. 
50 percent were adjusted with the aid of representatives of 
Ministry of Labor. emands of the workers were met in full in mop, 
than half of the cases. In table 3, the decrease shown in the nu) ber of 
man-days lost in 1937 and 1938 was due, in part, to the Increasingly 
active role taken by the State in matters pertaining to labor. 7 


TaB.e 3.—Labor Disputes in Rumania, 1929-38 





a 
Man-days of 

idlens 1 
by disput 


Labor | Workers 


Year disputes | involved 





317 
330 
266 
328 
280 
259 | 
274 | 
345 
281 
210 








Cooperatives 


Cooperative associations of Greater Rumania fall into the following 
classes: Credit associations; consumers’ cooperatives, with which th, 
official statistics usually include the rural farm-supplv associations: 
agricultural associations, including the land lease and purchase asso- 
ciations, the forestry associations, and a group of service associations: 
and productive associations, including agricultural processing asso- 
ciations (such as dairies), as well as both urban and rural associations 
carrying on productive activities in various industrial fields. 

In 1938, the 11,312 organizations, some of which had been in exist- 
ence from 1891,-had a total membership of more than 1,500,000. 
Most of that number belonged to the cooperative credit associations, 
of which the people’s banks constituted the outstanding form. The 
number and membership of the various cooperative associations in 


1938 is indicated in the statement following. 
Number of Number 
associations men 


All associations 1, 519, 911 


Credit cooperatives___ _- 1, 120, 130 
Supply and consumers’ cooperatives ___ __-_- 272, 095 
Land lease and purchase associations 25, 686 
Forestry associations__ 28, 000 
Other productive associations 74, 000 


When, in 1940, Rumania lost about 3C percent of its population and 
approximately 34 percent of its territory, a considerable number of 
cooperative associations were thereby lost to the Rumanian coopera- 
tive movement. The greatest cooperative losses were in Transylvania, 
but the cooperative movement was also well developed in Bessara)ia 
and northern Bukovina, the cession of which reduced the total number 
of cooperative associations in Rumania by over 13 percent and thie 
membership by 12 percent. The recovery of Bessarabia as a result of 
the German-Russian war restored a large part of these losses. 
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The use of the cooperative movement for the distribution of food 
to the people is indicated by a decree-law published October 1, 1940, 
which required the National Institute of Cooperation to carry out the 
instructions of the newly created Ministry of Coordination ‘with 
regard to general food supplies.” In 1941 the cooperative law was 
completely revised, and a new law was written codifying various 
earlier enactments. 

In 1942, by a series of decrees, Government control over the coop- 
erative movement was strengthened, and a new type of ‘‘village bank”’ 
was created by the Government, to the capital of which the credit 
cooperatives were to be “allowed to contribute.” These banks were 
directed to work with the rural cooperative associations for the pur- 
pose of accelerating agricultural production. ‘Farmers’ communities’’ 
were also provided for, which were to take over most of the functions 
of the former agricultural cooperative associations. These associations, 
referential treatment of which was promised by the Government, 
could be started by a minimum of 15 farmers, but must be approved 
by the regional chamber of commerce. By-passing the existing con- 
sumers’ cooperatives also, the Government resorted to a plan (designed 
to protect the consumers from black-market operations) of forming 
compulsory consumer groups for the joint purchase of food and other 
essentials. These groups were to be organized in factories, offices, 
and other business enterprises as well as in public institutions. 


Social Insurance 


Although various systems of social insurance had been in existence 
since 1887, in different sections of what is now Rumania, it was not 
until 1933 that a unified, nation-wide system was created. Further 
improvement and development was brought about by an act of 1938. 
The insured risks covered sickness, accidents, maternity, invalidity, 
old age, and death. Members of an insured person’s family were also 
entitled to protection against many of these misfortunes. This sys- 
tem, however, did not provide for unemployment insurance. 

In general, social insurance was made compulsory for all workers 
whose monthly wages did not exceed 8,000 lei. 

The necessary funds were to be obtained from contributions by the 
insured persons themselves, employers, annual State grants, interest 
on invested capital of the insurance funds, fines, and various fees and 
charges. 

General administration of Rumania’s social insurance resided in an 
institution known as the Central Social Insurance Fund. Under that 
agency were subordinate but autonomous regional funds, each of which 
covered an area in which there were approximately 15,000 insured 
persons. Some supervision of the central body was placed in the 
Council of Ministers to which was given the power to authorize 
increases in contributions. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE 


The insured person was entitled, from the first day of illness until 
recovery, to medical attendance, medicines, and other therapeutic 
requisites. Treatment in hospital could be prescribed by the social 
insurance doctor. The cost of transportation of the sick person, and 
if the case was serious, of the person accompanying him, was refunded 
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by the insurance fund. The period of hospital treatment at the oy. 
pense of the insurance fund was not to exceed 26 weeks for the san, 
illness, or 36 weeks during any period of 12 months for several eg<,. 
of illness. The funds could grant treatment at a spa or health reso, 
to members who had completed at least 100 contribution weeks durin, 
the 3 preceding years. Members of an insured person’s family wer, 
also entitled to medical attendance and medicines, and could be sey; 
to the hospital under the same conditions as the insured person, }); 
for not more than 8 weeks. If the hospital belonged to the insuran 
fund, however, they could remain for 20 weeks, provided the insured 
person paid 25 percent of the cost from the beginning of the ninth week 

The insured person was entitled, from the fourth day of incapacity 
to a cash allowance equal to 50 percent of his average wages, for no; 
more than 26 weeks for the same illness, or 36 weeks during any 
12-month period for several illnesses. When the insured person was 
sent to a hospital or to a health resort or spa, he was not entitled to 
the cash allowance, but half of it was to be paid to his dependents 
The right to funeral benefit was conditional upon (1) the completion 
of at least 32 contribution weeks during the 2 years preceding the Jas) 
illness; (2) the completion of at least 64 contribution weeks during th, 
last 3 years, the right to benefit then to be maintained for 3 months 
after the person concerned left the insurance fund; or (3) the com- 
pletion of 1,000 contribution weeks, the right to benefit then having 
been acquired unconditionally even though the person in question 
was no longer insured. 


MATERNITY BENEFITS 





An insured woman who had completed at least 26 contribution 
weeks in the 2 years preceding confinement was to be entitled to 
medical and surgical attendance and the necessary medicines, dress- 
ings, etc. If she had completed at least 36 contribution weeks 
during the preceding 12 months, or 52 contribution weeks during the 
preceding 2 years, sbe was also entitled to a cash allowance equal t 
sickness benefit for 12 weeks, at least 6 of which were required | 
follow the confinement. An insured woman who nursed her child 
was entitled, when maternity benefit ceased, to a nursing allowance 
equal to the maternity benefit, payable for a further 6 weeks. The wif 
of an insured person was entitled to the same benefits in kind as an 
insured woman. If an insured person had completed at least 36 
contribution weeks during the preceding 12 months, or 52 contribu- 
tion weeks during the preceding 2 years, his wife was entitled, for th 
6 weeks following her confinement, to a cash allowance equal to 50 
percent of the sickness benefit which would have been paid to the 
husband in the event of illness. 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS 






Medical attendance and medicines, hospital treatment, and a casli 
allowance were granted throughout the whole period of incapacity 
until recovery. For permanent total incapacity, the pension was 
equal to two-thirds of the average insured wage, which was deemed 
to be the average wage on which contributions for the previous 1? 
months were based. The pension was reduced proportionately when 
the incapacity was partial. In case of incapacity equal to or lower 
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‘han 20 percent, a lump sum was granted equal to 50 times the amount 
of the monthly pension corresponding to the degree of loss of earning 
capacity. Ifa totally incapacitated pensioner needed the constant 
aitendance of another person, his pension was to be equal to his full 
‘ysured remuneration. 

In the event of a fatal accident, the widow was entitled, unless she 
remarried, to a life pension of 20 percent of the average wage of the 
jeceased person. The same pension was payable to the widower of 
an insured woman if he was incapable of work. Legitimate, legiti- 
mized, or adopted children of the deceased person were entitled, up to 
is years of age, to a pension equal to 20 percent of his wages, or 30 
percent in the case of an orphan who had lost both parents. Ascend- 
ants and collateral relatives (the latter up to 18 years of age) were 
entitled to a pension at the rate of 20 percent of the insured wage of 
the deceased person, but only if they were supported by him. 


INVALIDITY, OLD-AGE, AND SURVIVORS’ PENSIONS 


An insured person could claim an invalidity pension when, after 
having exhausted his right to sickness benefit, he was still ill or 
incapable of work, or when, after the cessation of medical attendance, 
he found that his incapacity prevented him from performing paid work 
suitable to his qualifications and training. 

An insured person was permitted to claim a pension only if he ful- 
filled one of the following conditions: (1) The completion of at least 
200 contribution weeks before the incidence of the illness which had 
entailed invalidity, provided he had completed at least 16 contribu- 
tion weeks each year. In the event of an interruption in the payment 
of contributions, he could redeem his rights by a further payment of 
200 contributions. Insured persons who had already paid 200 con- 
tributions before the interruption were to be allowed to redeem their 
rights by the completion of 100 additional contribution weeks. (2) 
The completion of at least 1,000 contribution weeks before the begin- 
ning of invalidity; in this case no condition as to continuity of pay- 
ment was required. ‘The invalidity pension consisted of a basic sum, 
fixed at 4,800 lei a year, and annual increments graded by the wage 
class for which each weekly contribution was paid. These increments 
ranged from 1 lei for those in the lowest wage class to 14 lei for wage 
earners in the highest bracket. This invalidity pension was to be 
increased by one-third if the pensioner was totally incapacitated and 
needed the constant attendance of another person. 


RETIREMENT PENSIONS 


An insured person who, on reaching 60 years of age, had ceased 
all insurable work, was entitled to a retirement pension assessed in 
the same way as the invalidity pension. The pensionable age for 
women was fixed at 57. The qualifying period required for retirement 
pension was 400 contribution weeks, including at least 16 each year. 
If the insured person had completed at least 1,000 contribution weeks, 
he was entitled to a retirement pension irrespective of the number of 
contributions paid each year. 

The pensionable age was reduced to 55 years for insured persons 
employed in underground work in mines, or in blast furnaces, steel 
rolling works, and foundries. 

560488—43—_5 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Insured persons who were affiliated to the former pension insyrayo, 
scheme under the act of January 27, 1912, as subsequently an ended 
were entitled to a pension of 500 lei a month at the age of 65, even 
they continued to work, provided they had completed 1,000 contrib, 
tion weeks before their sixty- -fifth birthday. 


BENEFITS IN THE EVENT OF DEATH 


On the death of a pensioner, his dependents were entitled to finerg) 
benefits equal to 4 times his monthly pension, and to a reversionary 
pension equal to 40 percent of the deceased person’s pension, in the 
case of the widow, and to 20 percent in the case of legitimate, legiti- 
mized, or adopted ‘children (30 percent for orphans who had lost bot) 
parents). The widow’s pension was awarded only if she was unable 
earn her living; and an incapacitated dependent widower of an insured 
woman could also claim a pension. Orphans were to receive a pension 
until their fourteenth year. On the death of an insured person, _ 
at the time of his death, had completed at least 400 contribution 
weeks, including at least 16 each year, or a total of 1,000 contribution 
weeks, the survivors were entitled to the same benefit as in the case of 
the death of a pensioner. Survivors’ pensions were to be assessed on 
the basis of the pension to which the deceased person would hay: 
been entitled in case of invalidity. 


POPCOOE 


Labor Conditions in Albania 


ALBANIA is about the size of the State of Vermont, and possesses a 
similarly rugged, mountainous surface. Its population is somewhat 
excess of a million, or about three times the population of Vermont 
Unsettled political conditions have undoubtedly had a deadening 
influence upon “economic conditions in Albania. Held under the 
backward and repressive control of Turkey until 1912, Albania sub- 
sequently and successively has been a republic, a country parti: ” 
occupied at times by various nations, a kingdom, a republic. 
independent.kingdom in name only under the Shown of Italy | 1939 ? 
and at present (September 1943) apparently a German-dominated 
area. 
The economic life of Albania is predominantly agricultural, th: 
vast majority of the farmers being small proprietors, making a living 
by their own and their families’ labor, with extremely primitive equ ip- 
ment. Although exact statistics on practically all subjects are almost 
entirely lacking for Albania, it is known that hired farm laborers are 
relatively quite few. Industrial wage earners are similarly few in 
number, manufacturing being on a small scale and largely concerned 
with the processing of farm products for domestic consumption. | 
As a result of these factors, the term “labor conditions,” in its 
western industrial sense, applies to only a very small segment 0! 
Albanian life. This is no doubt the chief reason for the general 
absence of labor protective laws and administration—althoug! 
mane d primitive type of political and social organization has she 


een in part respoosible. 
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\Measured by western standards, wages are known to be extremely 
low—equivalent to about 20 cents per day in United States currency 
‘n the days when the gold standard prevailed in both countries. There 
are no available data on prices and cost of living in Albania, by which 
the purchasing power of wages could be measured. Observers agree, 
however, that general living standards in Albania are probably the 


lowest in Europe. 
oooree. 


Resumption of Government Operation of Coal Mines’ 


THE President on November 1, 1943, for the second time directed the 
Secretary of the Interior to take immediate possession of all coal mines 
in which a strike was in progress or was impending. 

The previous order took effect on May 1, 1943. At intervals 
thereafter, as the Secretary decided that Federal operation was no 
longer required for the furtherance of the war effort, individual mines 
were returned to the owners. The last of the mines had been restored 
to private operation on October 12, 1943. This action was pursuant 
to the provisions of the War Labor Disputes Act of June 25, 1943, 
which stipulated that mines taken over by the Government were to be 
returned to their owners in no event later than 60 days after the 
restoration of the productive efficiency which prevailed before seizure. 

After the mines had been returned to their owners, widespread 
stoppages occurred in the coal industry and strikes were threatened. 
The President, believing that such stoppages and strikes would ob- 
struct the effective prosecution of the war, ordered the Secretary of the 
Interior to take possession of all mines thus affected. 

In addition to reinvoking operational procedures of the May 1, 1943, 
order, the Secretary of the Intenor was further directed to offer the 
workers’ representatives a contract or contracts governing the terms 
and conditions of employment for the period of the operation of the 
mines by the Government, such contracts to be subject to the approval 
of the National War Labor Board. 

Acting under that authorization, the Secretary of the Interior 
reached an agreement with the president of the United Mine Workers, 
by which the day-rate mine workers receive, paid at the basic rate, 
$1.50 for an extra full hour of work each day. The extra hour is 
obtained by adding to an assumed average travel time of 45 minutes 
per day the 15 minutes relinquished by the mine workers from the 
customary 30-minute lunch period. On November 5, 1943, this 
agreement was approved by the National War Labor Board, subject 
to clarification and resubmission as to (a) the provisions for payment 
of tonnage or piece workers and (b) the application of the provisions 
as to the pushing of cars in places where it is impracticable to deliver 
the cars to the working place other than by pushing. Clarification 
accurred on November 20, 1943, when the War Labor Board reduced 
the basic weekly wage for piece workers by about 31 cents below that 
of the agreement. 





Vata are from Federal Register of November 3, 1943; Memorandum of Agreement between the Secretary 
of the Interior and the President of the United Mine Workers of America, November 3, 1943, and United 
States War Labor Board, Office of Information, Press release B-1096, November 5, 1943. Alsosee Monthly 
Labor Review, June 1943 (pp. 1093-1095), August 1943 (pp. 237-238, 290-294, 305-307). 
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Recent Productivity Changes in Lead and Zinc Mining 


Summary 


LEAD and zinc, which usually occur together in nature, have impor- 
tant wartime uses. Zinc, in fact, is one of the most critical of wa, 
materials, and although lead is relatively more plentiful than zinc, j; 
is far from being overabundant. Nevertheless, despite added war- 
time demands, the domestic output of recoverable zine in 1942 ws 
about the same as in 1929, and lead production was only about thr: 
fourths as high as in the earlier year. The United States must rel 
on foreign sources for part of the supply of both metals. 

In terms of ore extracted per man-hour, productivity in lead an 
zine mining has increased considerably during the past 15 years, an 
stood at a “higher level in 1942 than before the war. However, th 
need for greater amounts of the metals has required the mining a: 
processing of ore and tailings with a lower average metallic cont 
and consequently productivity in terms of recoverable lead and zi 
has been declining since 1939. 

Technological progress has been largely responsible for the long- 
run increase in productivity, but it has not been rapid. The most 
significant new developments have been in methods of loading 
unde rground transportation of ore, and safety precautions. Suc hi 
provements made it possible, despite the declining metallic content o! 
the ore, to extract in 1942 about 88 percent as much recoveral! 
metal as in 1929, with only about 65 percent as many man- chai 

In all essential nonferrous-metal mining, the labor shortage 
major problem. After a sharp decline in employment during 
summer of 1942, the Government took various measures to alleviat: 
difficulty, including the furloughing of men from the Army for work 
in the mines. No permanent solution was achieved, however, 
in July 1943 plans were announced for a second furlough. Since t! 
metal content of available ores will probably continue to decline, and 
since any significant increase in productivity during the war perio¢ 
is most unlikely, attainment of the desired production goals 
depend primarily on the maintenance of an adequate labor force. 


t? 


Wartime Efforts to Increase the Supply of Lead and Zinc 


As noted, the main obstacle to increased production of the essentia! 
nonferrous metals has been the lack of necessary labor. Worke 
have been lost both to other industries and to the armed forces. '! 


! Prepared in the Bureau's Productivity and Technological Development Division by Kenne' 
Middleton. Harry Brenner, formerly of this Division, contributed to the study in its early stages 
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ty of the drain was first evident in the summer and fall of 1942, 
the number of mine and mill workers in lead and zine produc- 
‘ion dropped by more than 7 percent between June and October. 
The serious nature of this trend was recognized immediately, and 
measures designed to halt the decline and reple nish the labor force 
were instituted by various Government agencies. <A ‘‘freeze’’ order 
applied to workers in nonferrous-metal mines throughout 12 Western 
States by the War Manpower Commission, in Septe ember 1942, made 
- more difficult for such workers to move to less-essential jobs. The 
War Production Board closed a number of gold mines in October 
1942, with the object of making nen available for the mining of other 
nonferrous metals. A majority of the workers in the industry 
benefited from wage increases approved by the War Labor Board in a 
series of decisions rendered since early in the fall of 1942. Special 
consideration was given to the industry by the Selective Service 
System. A still more drastic step was the furloughing of about 
4,000 men from the Army for work in nonferrous-metal mines, begin- 
ning in October 1942. 

These expedients met with varying degrees of success. The Army 
furlough had the most conspicuous immediate effect. Employment 
in lead and zine mining and milling rose by about 1,300 between 
October and December of 1942. The relief was temporary, however, 
and another emergency developed in the summer of 1943. In July, 
the War Department announced that an additional 4,500 men would 
be released from the Army, chiefly for work in copper, zinc, we 
molybdenum mines. Only mines of highest productivity, in are: 
of severe labor shortage, are allowed to hire the workers made ell 
able by this second furlough. 

Most problems affecting production are common to lead and zine, 
since the ores of the two metals so frequently occur together. Never- 
theless, certain mines and districts produce more of one metal, some- 
times to the practical exclusion of the other. It is possible, therefore, 
to favor the production of either metal. Where there has been an 
alternative, expansion of zinc output has been encouraged, since zinc 
is the more critical material. 

The chief wartime use of metallic zinc is in the manufacture of brass 
for ammunition shell cases. Galvanizing, the chief application of zine 
in peacetime, continues to account for large quantities, but by late 
1942 the requirement for this purpose had already been cut to less 
than half that of the corresponding period in 1941. Other important 
uses Of metallic zinc are in die castings and rolled products. Zine 
oxide, most of which is made directly from the ore, is used as a com- 
pounding agent in natural and synthetic rubber, in paints, primers, and 
marine coatings, and in pharmace utical products. A substantial share 
of domestically produced zinc is exported to help supply the United 
Nations. 

Facilities for mining zinc have been expanded, with the aid of exten- 
sive new equipment, notably in southwestern New Mexico and in 
Nevada. Zinc smelting and refining capacity has also been increased, 
partly with the aid of Government funds; in particular, facilities for 
production of high grades of zinc have been expanded to meet needs for 
cartridge brass and die castings. Large quantities of zinc have been 
saved by prohibiting its use in closures for glass containers and many 
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other civilian articles, as well as by the sharp curtailment ,; 
galvanizing. 

The civilian uses of lead have been less drastically restricted },, 
specific order than those of zinc, although they have been ind irec), 
diminished through the reduction of nonwar building constructioy, 9p) 
in other ways. The chief peacetime use of lead is in storage batterjc 
and this een remains important in war. Much lead js yoy 
used in bullet cores, cable covering, paint pigments, protective ceoa;. 
ings, and solder. There are limited possibilities of substituting |eaq 
for zinc, copper, tin, brass, aluminum, or rubber in such articles a¢ 
pipe, tank linings, plumbing fittings, gaskets, washers, and die castings 

The Metals Reserve Co. pays premium prices for lead and zine tha; 
is mined in excess of quotas set by a joint committee of the Office of 
Price Administration and the War Production Board. The purpose of 
such payments is to make profitable the working of low-content o; 
relatively inaccessible ores and tailings without a general rise in the 
ceiling price. Revisions in February 1943 established three premium 
levels for zinc and two for lead. 


Measures of Productivity 


A brief account of the general character of the domestic lead and 
zinc mining industry may help to clarify the discussion of productivit; 
and the factors affecting it. Lead and zinc are mined in three well- 
defined regions—Western, Central, and Eastern. Several Wester 
States, notably Idaho, Utah, Montana, New Mexico, and Colorado, 


accounted for about half the national output of lead in 1942 and abou 
two-fifths of the output of zinc.2 The Central States produced nearly 
half the national total of recoverable lead in 1942 and about one-third 
of the total for zinc. Most of the zine from the Central States is 
mined in the Tri-State district, which includes adjacent portions of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and southwestern Missouri; the lead obtained in 
this district is relatively much less important. Southeastern Missouri, 
on the other hand, is a major lead-producing area, and its zinc output 
is small. Minor amounts of both metals, chiefly zinc, come from 
other Central States, including Wisconsin, Illinois, Kentucky, and 
Arkansas. More than one-fourth of the national zine output for 
1942 was contributed by the Eastern region, which includes the States 
of New Jersey, New York, Tennessee, and Virginia, in order of 
importance. pe production in the Eastern region is comparatively 
insignificant. Large tonnages of low-content tailings are worked in 
the Central States. Geological conditions and grade of ore, an 
consequently mining methods and productivity, vary widely from mine 
to mine and district to district. 

Annual indexes for the years 1935-42 are presented for the country 
as a whole in the accompanying table. The indexes of productio 
refer to ores of which either zinc or lead is a chief metallic compone, 
and to the recoverable lead and zinc in such ores. Tailings worked in 
the Central States and their metallic content are also included. 

The output of recoverable metal per man-hour tended to move 
inversely toproduction during the period 1935-42, and declined |2 
percent after 1939, as production expanded 23 percent. The leve! 0! 
productivity in 1942 was nevertheless about 35 percent higher t)ian 


: U. 8. Bureau of Mines, monthly reports for 1942. 
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, 1929.8. The index of ore production per man-hour, on the other 
hand, rose substantially after 1935 and was higher in 1942 than in 
1939. The indexes of output of both ore and recoverable metals per 
wage earner were higher than the corresponding indexes of output per 
ort hour during the war period. The difference reflects increased 
working hours and more nearly continuous operation of the mines in 
yese Vears. 
. The unit-labor-cost index for recoverable metals, given here for the 
years 1939-42, rose by more than half during this period. This increase 
reflects not only higher wage rates and greater overtime payments, 
but also a decline in roductivity, for which the declining metallic 
content of ore and tailings is at least partly responsible. The rise in 
labor cost per unit of ore was less than one-third during the same 


period. 
Productivity and Other Indexes for the Lead and Zinc Mining Industry, 1935-42! 
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The index of production of recoverable metals is based on data for the recoverable metallic content of lead 
and zine ores in all sections of the country and the metallic content of tailings treated in the Central States. 
[he total quantities of lead and zinc were weighted by the average prices of the two metals in 1939, the base 
yeer. The index of ore production is based on mine production of lead and zinc ores for the country as a whole 
and tailings treated in the Central States. Fer both production series, statistics from regular annual reports 

‘the U. 8. Bureau of Mines were used for the years 1935-41. The 1942 indexes were obtained by the use 

f averages of Bureau of Mines monthly data for 1941 and 1942. 

The index of man-hours for 1935-36 is based on data from the WPA National Research Project report: 
Production, Employment, and Productivity in the Mineral Extractive Industries, 1880-1938. The figures 
in that report were derived from a special Bureau of Mines tabulation. The index for the years 1937-39 is 
based on a similar tabulation and Bureau of Mines published figures on man-hours for the Central States. 
The segment for the years since 1939 was derived from Bureau of Labor Statistics data on employment 
and average weekly hours in the mining and milling of lead and zinc ores 

T he indexes of employ ment and pay rolls are the published series of the 'U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

? The 1942 indexes of production, productivity, and unit labor cost are he ‘to revision. 


Factors Affecting Productivity 


Differences in the behavior of the productivity indexes of recoverable 
metals and ore are accounted for by changes in the recoverable metallic 
content of ore and tailings worked. In years of low production, 
operations are confined to higher-grade sources of metal, but when 
See output is sought, operations are extended to leaner deposits. 
‘remium-price payments have encouraged the working of lower- 
grade ores and tailings during the present war; for examp ple, they have 
made it profitable for the first time to treat tailings on a large scale 
in the Platteville district of Wisconsin. A long-term factor depress- 
ing productivity is the near-exhaustion of some deposits, particularly 
in the Central States. 


* Data for the period 1919—36 are presented in the WPA National Research Project re port : 
Production, Employment, and Productivity in the Mineral Extractive Industries, 1880—1938 
‘Philadelphia, 1940), Appendix A (pp. 125-127). 

and Mining Journal (New York), June 1943 (p. 76): Rough Milling Fol- 
lowed Central Milling Prolongs Life of Wisconsin Lead-Zinc District, by Ray E. Morgan. 
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The inclusion of tailings treated in the Central States significan:), 
affects the index of ore production per man-hour. Computations jnq'. 
cate that a greater increase would be shown by this index if tailing 
were excluded. The decrease in 1938 and most of the rise in 194 may 
be due to changes in the proportion of tailings in the total. 1); 
productivity index for recoverable metals, however, is affected by 
slightly, since the aggregate recoverable metal in tailings, as well 9¢ 
the additional labor involved in handling them, is relatively sma) 

The movement of productivity is, of course, a resultant of changes j; 
individual mines using a variety of techniques. The highest o itput 
of ore per man-hour is attained in the Central States, where relative ly 
simple open-stope methods are used almost exclusively, and wher 
tailings, which require less labor for handling than the mining of ore. 
are an important source of supply. In New York and Tennessee. 
geological conditions permit the extensive use of open-stope methods: 
but in the important New Jersey district, much ore is derived by the 
more difficult top-slicing of pillars left between the original stopes o| 
mines in which the relative ly complex shrinkage and cut-and-fil| 
techniques were formerly used. Thus, the output of ore per man- “ho 
is considerably smaller in the Eastern than in the Central States 
Eastern ores are so much richer on the average, however, that output 
of recoverable metals per man-hour is substantially higher than in th 
Central States. In the Western region, the character of the ore an 
wall rocks generally necessitates more complex mining methods tha: 
in other sections of the country. These methods, which are mor 
costly in terms of time and labor than open-stope mining, include th 
square-set and stringer-set systems of stoping (in which a considera) 
amount of timbering is required), the cut-and-fill method, and shri: 
age stoping. Output of ore per man-hour in the Western States was 
less than one-fourth as high as in the Central States in 1939. Pro- 
ductivity in terms of recoverable metals was also somewhat lowe: 
the West, even though the lead and zine ores mined there are on 
average superior in metallic content to those of the Central States 

The greatest relative increase in output of ore since 1939 has 
occurred in the West. In the Central States, the percentage increas 
of ore and tailings was only about half as much; in the East, the rela 
tive increase was much less than in either of the other areas. Som: 
of the added production has come from relatively unproductiv 
western mines and from small, usually inefficient workings, in whic! 
mechanized operation is not feasible. This factor has contributed 
to the decline in productivity of recoverable metals. 

To some degree, technological changes have tended to offset 
effect on productivity of the decline in grade of ore and other factors 
already mentioned.® This technical progress, however, has not / 
of a fundamental nature. During the past 15 years, the efficienc v of 
handling ore underground has been improved by adoption of powe 
scrapers, larger-capacity mine cars and locomotives, rope haulas 
systems, and, in a few instances, belt conveyors. In some districts 


th 


the 





’ The comparisons of productivity among regions are based on data from the Census of Mineral Indu 
for 1939. If tailings are excluded, the margin of superiority of the Central States in output of ore pe! 
hour is considerably reduced. The ranks of the three regions in productivity according to estimates ( 
from Census data are the same as those determined from data for 1929-36 shown in the National Re« 
Project report: Production, Employment, and Productivity in the Mineral Extractive Industries, |5* 
(Philadelphia, 1940), Appendix A (pp. 125-127). 

* Background information for the discussion of lead and zine mining methods was derived prin 
from publications of the U. 8. Bureau of Mines, notably Bulletins 381 (1935) and 423 (1940), and from \ 
trade journals for the industry, including Engineering and Mining, the Mining Congress Jour! 
Mining and Metallurgy. The most recent material is cited specifically in other footnotes. 
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the use of mechanical loading devices has been extended considerably. 
Electricity has been used more extensively for light and for motive 
powel Working conditions have been improved ‘and health hazards 
reduced through the use of artificial ventilation, mechanical respi- 
rators, and improved devices for detecting excessive dust in the 
atmosphere, such as the ‘“‘midget impinger’’ adopted in the Tri-State 
district in 1936. 

The small size and irregular or unpredictable character of many lead 
and zine ore deposits often make it inexpedient to install expensive 
mechanical equipment. This is particularly true of the Tri-State 
district, which has in general been slow to replace hand shoveling 
and hand or animal tramming by mechanized methods. In the Picher 
field, however, geological conditions have permitted the use of scrapers 
for moving ore ‘from the working face, rope haulage, and, to a limited 
degree, the operation of electric- battery locomotives and standard 
mine cars. ‘Throughout the Tri-State district, the commonly used 
hoisting and hauling units are steel buckets, which have a capacity of 
about 1,400 pounds of ore each and are mounted on small trucks for 
movement to the shaft, where they are hooked to a free-swinging 
hoist rope, rapidly raised to the surface, emptied, and then returned 
to the bottom. In experimental trial, 2-ton skips have been used in 
an enlarged shaft in conjunction with a storage hopper at the bottom, 
belt conveyors, and scrapers; results indicate that complete mechani- 
zation of this kind might in some cases make profitable the mining of 
unusually low grades of ore. 

Late in 1941, when the shortage of skilled shovelers in the Tri- 
State district threatened to reduce by about 50 percent the amount of 
ore shoveled per man, small mechanical shovel loaders powered by 
compressed air were introduced. The number in use has gradually 
increased since then. Prefabricated track switches are ordinarily 
used to expedite handling of the mine cars, which must be placed 
directly behind the shoveler for loading. One shovel loader, requiring 
two men for its operation, is said to be equivalent to five men working 
by hand, but hand shoveling is still required for the final cleaning up 
of the drift.’ Another recent development is the use of “‘geophones,”’ 
which detect otherwise inaudible warning noises in the earth and thus 
permit the safe removal of large pillars of relatively high-grade ore 
originally believed necessary to support the ceiling of the stope. 

The regularity and magnitude of the beds of lead = in southeastern 
Missouri are conducive to mechanization. By 1935 hand shoveling 
had been practically replaced by electric tractor shovels, which were 
later supplanted to some extent by scrapers and small shovel loaders 
of the type more recently adopted in the Tri-State district. An 
electric-trolley railway system is used for underground transportation 
of ore. 

In some of the larger mines of eastern Tennessee, the extraction of 
low-grade zinc ores has been made feasible by the highly mechanized 
“mill hole” system of open-stope mining, in which “the excavations 
radiate from a central raise or mill hole leading to the haulage level. 
Ore is moved from the working faces to the mill hole by gravity, 
aided where necessary by scrapers. Electric-trolley trains take the 
ore from the mill hole to storage pockets. 





’ Mining Congress Journal (Washington), November 1942 (p. 18). 
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Expansion of operations in the deep zinc mines of Nevada and Noy 
Mexico has been aided by the use of diamond drills and mechaypje,) 
loaders in underground exploration and development. Severa! sia 
electric and compressed-air slushers have been placed in operatioy 
recently for moving ore from the working face. In some siope; 
however, ore can be removed only by hand slushers and wheelbarrow. 
At Pioche, Nev., economical operation has been aided since | 92 
by the availability of power from Boulder Dam. Storage-hat{ep, 
locomotives and side-dumping cars are used in the underground oy. 
trains. Special problems of deep-level ventilation and water remoya| 
have had to be dealt with.*® 

Since the entry of the United States into the war, certain |,)or- 
supply problems have had some influence on productivity: It has 
been increasingly difficult to maintain the size of the labor force. 
Absenteeism and labor turnover have been greater than previously. 
Available new men, even some of those released in the first Army 
furlough, have lacked experience and physical stamina for arduous 
mine work. Labor shortages have been particularly severe in the 
West and in the Tri-State district. As noted above, some effort has 
been made to meet this difficulty by increased mechanization, which 
can at best be only a partial solution, since the extension of mechanize: 
methods is limited by the physical conditions of mining, by shortages 
of materials, and by financial considerations. Under the circum- 
stances, it seems that the maintenance of ore output (exclusive of 
tailings) per man-hour above the 1939 level is a creditable achieve- 
ment. 


Outlook for the Industry 


For the duration of the war, there will doubtless be a continuous 
demand for maximum output of lead and zinc, particularly the latter, 
but there is no indication that the shortage of labor will be signifi- 
cantly relieved, or that it will be offset appreciably by increased 
mechanization. Though some of the men released in the second 
Army furlough are being sent to zinc mines where they may contribute 
most to production, the labor and production problem will still be 
far from solved. 

Output of recoverable metal per man and per man-hour, which his 
been declining, cannot be expected to reverse its direction while the 
war continues. Reopening of small workings and extension of pro- 
duction in existing mines will mean a reduction in the average metallic 
content of the ore. Productivity in terms of the ore itself tends to be 
reduced by the entry of small, usually inefficient properties and by 
the employment of inexperienced labor. Under such conditions, 
there can scarcely be much increase in domestic production of re- 
coverable zinc or lead. Although there may be more margin for 
expanding the output of the latter metal, zinc is currently being 
favored as far as possible in the allocation of labor. 

It is difficult to anticipate the position of the industry after tle 
war. At least a temporary decline in requirements for lead and zi: 
will occur. Since the least-productive operations would, in t!i's 
event, be curtailed most, the reduction of employment will be re!:- 
tively greater than the reduction of output. 

* Engineering and Mining Journal, August 1943 (p. 78): A Major Zine Producing District Now in 


Making in Southwest New Mexico, by John B. Hutt]. Mining Congress Journal, April 1943 (; 
Growing Zinc Supply From Pioche, Nevada, by R. L. Dean. 
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Nondiscrimination Clause in Government Contracts 


is Mandatory 


PROVISIONS making it obligatory for contractors for United States 
Government work not to discriminate against employees or applicants 
because of race, creed, color, or national origin are mandatory and 
should be inserted in all Government contracts, according to a letter 
from the President to the Attorney General.' An opinion of the 
Comptroller General, on October 7, held that the obligation imposed 
by Executive Order No. 9346 of May 27, 1943,? upon contracting 
agencies to include a nondiscrimination clause in each contract which 
they award, was merely directive, not mandatory. The President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice thereupon asked for an 
interpretation of the scope and meaning of that order. 

The text of the President’s letter, dated November 5, 1943, follows: 


My Dear Mr. AtroRNEY GENERAL: 

You have brought to my attention the Comptroller General’s opinion holding 
that Executive Order 9346 is directive only and not mandatory in requiring 
insertion in all Government contracts of a provision obligating the contractor 
not to discriminate against any employee or applicant for employment on account 
of race, creed, color, or national origin; and requiring the contractor to include 
similar contractual provisions in all subcontracts. 

There is no need for me to reiterate the fundamental principles underlying the 
promulgation of the Executive order, namely, that the prosecution of the war 
demands that we utilize fully all available manpower and that the discrimination 
by war industries against persons for any of the reasons named in the order is 
detrimental to the prosecution of the war and is opposed to our national demo- 
cratic purposes. 

_I realize the hesitancy of the Comptroller General to withhold payment on 
Government contracts in which these provisions have not been included where 
there is doubt as to whether the order is mandatory. I therefore wish to make it 
perfectly clear that these provisions are mandatory and should be incorporated in 
all Government contracts. The order should be so construed by all Government 


contracting agencies. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 





U. 8. Office of War Information, Press release N-702, Washington, D. C. ; 
? Reaffirming the policy of the United States that ‘there shall be no discrimination in the employment of 
any person in war industries or in Government by reason of race, creed, color, or national origin.’’ (See 


Federal Register, Washington, May 29, 1943, pp. 7183-7184.) 
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Recent War Manpower Instructions on Labor 


Recruitment of Labor 


ON October 7, 1943, the War Manpower Commission issued Fj |, 
Instruction No. 41, concerning labor problems in the meat-packing¢ 
industry. That industry has needed additional workers, and wit) 
the lifting of slaughter quota restrictions for the fall and winter months 
the labor problem is expected to be intensified. The Commissioy 
therefore instructed its representatives to contact every meat-packine 
plant for the purpose of securing as quickly as possible complete infor. 
mation on the current and anticipated labor requirements, in order 
that every possible assistance may be given. 

All regional manpower directors were requested to submit a sum- 
mary of any conditions reported by the field staff to be preventing 
adequate recruitment for the meat-packing industry. 

= samcate policies in event of labor dispute-—Superseding a policy 
statement dated May 1, 1942, the War Manpower Commission, 0) 
October 21, 1943, issued a new statement of policy to govern referrals 
to jobs vacant because of labor disputes, and the issuance of statements 
of availability to workers unemployed because of such disputes. 

This new policy states that local employment offices of the U. S. 
Employment Service are to make no referral, except in accordance 
with specific instructions to do so from the regional manpower director, 
which will aid directly or indirectly in filling a job (a) that is vacant 
because the former occupant is on strike or is being locked out in the 
course of a labor dispute or (b) the filling of which is an issue in a 
labor dispute. 

The regional manpower director may direct that referrals be mad: 
to such jobs, upon the following conditions: The director is to ascer- 
tain from the Government agency concerned with the adjustment 
of the labor dispute whether that agency believes that the making 
of referrals to such jobs will interfere with the settlement of the dis- 
pute. The director is to submit this information to his management- 
labor committee, and to request the advice of that committee as to 
what action should be taken. After considering all the advice so 
secured, the director is to determine whether the making of referrals 
is in the best interest of the war effort, and to issue the proper instruc- 
tions to the local offices concerned. 

No statement of availability is to be issued to, and no referral! is 
to be made of, a worker who is not working because he is participating 
in or interested in a strike or a lockout, except in accordance with 
specific instructions to do so from the regional manpower director, 
given after consultation with the Government agency concerned in 
the adjustment of the labor dispute and with the management-labor 
committee. 

Selective Service registrants in seasonal occupations.—Because of the 
importance of seasonal occupations, registrants employed in such 
occupations in war production or in support of the war effort, if 
found to be necessary men, are to be deferred.2 They are to be per- 
mitted to move from one locality to another for the purpose of follow- 


! U. 8. War Manpower Commission, Field Instruction No. 72, October 21, 1943. 
2 U. 8. Selective Service System, National Headquarters, Local Board Memorandum No. 115-D, Oct 


2. 1943. 
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ing local seasons, and should be considered for occupational classifica- 
ion, irrespective of such movement, if they continue to qualify as 
necessary men in their seasonal occupations. 

Registrants so deferred may be continued in a deferred classification 
during the off season if they remain engaged in their seasonal occu- 
pations for a period of not less than 8 months of the year, if they 
hecome engaged during the off season in some other occupation in 
war production or in support of the war effort, and if, upon the reopen- 
ing of the season in which they may pursue their normal seasonal 
occupations, they return to the seasonal occupations that constituted 
the basis for their original deferment and resume their status as neces- 
sary men therein. 

Help-wanted advertising by employers—On October 1, 1943, the 
War Manpower Commission outlined its policy regarding adve rtising 
by employers for workers, in the daily newspapers.’ The Commis- 
sion recognized that such advertising, when carefully utilized in 
accordance with established policies, can be used to advantage in the 
recruitment of workers. At the same time, advertising without 
regard to programs directed to the solution of manpower problems 
may have an extremely disruptive effect upon the labor market in 
particular areas. 

The announced policy of the Commission is to enlist the support of 
newspaper publishers, and effect an agreement with them (a) to with- 
hold from pubiication advertisements which the ne wspapers and the 
Commission agree are detrimental to the war program in the area; 
b) that advertisements directing applicants in the Employme nt 
Service are to be cleared in advance with the local employment office 
by the advertiser; (c) that they shall include a statement that persons 
now employed full time at their maximum skills in essential indus- 
tries (and in some areas, agriculture) should not apply; (d) to ascer- 
tain in advance that wage rates quoted in advertisements contain 
no rate in question by the Wage Stabilization Division of the National 
War Labor Board or not approved by the Board; and (e) to seek the 
opinion of the Commission, through the Employment Service, regard- 
ing advertisements wherein there is a doubt as to their probable 
effects on the war program in the area. 


[ 


Extension of 48-Hour Workweek 


Current labor markets, the Manpower Commission recently pointed 
out, require the fullest exploitation of every measure to reduce labor 
demand and obtain more effective utilization of labor.*| One measure 
not yet fully used is the application of the minimum wartime work- 
week to those areas and industries in which a labor shortage exists or 
from which workers could be released for employment in more critical 
areas and industries. 

The minimum wartime workweek of 48 hours was put into effect 
by regulations, issued in February 1943, which applie -d to certain en- 
terprises in 32 local labor- shortage areas and nationally to the lumber 
and nonferrous-metal-mining industries.’ The Commission’s Field 
Instruction No. 60, of October 13, 1943, called for application of the 
48-hour workweek to all labor-shortage areas. In other areas, before 

*U.8. War Manpower Commission, Field Instruction No. 49, October 1, 1943. 


. lcm Field Instruction No. 60, October 13, 1943. 
‘See Monthly Labor Review, April 1943 (pp. 666-668). 
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deciding whether the wartime workweek should be applied, the r. 


onal 
manpower director is to consult with the regional management-|a}),, 


committee. 


Policy for Regional Manpower Directors Regarding W aye 


Increases ° 


The Commission on October 12, 1943, advised its regional manpowe, 
directors that WMC officials must not issue statements of av ailability 
because an applicant is employed at wages below a level establishe 
or approved by the War Labor Board, until it is certain that {}, 
level or minimum bracket has been officially established. 

War Manpower Commission officials are not to support any em- 
ployer in requesting a wage increase when the increase would te: id to 
restrain the transfer of workers to other activities in which workers 
are more urgently needed for effective prosecution of the war. U nder 
no circumstances are WMC officials to indicate to employers engaved 
in less-essential activities (which have not been declared ‘lo ally 
needed’’) that wage increases will assist them in retaining or recruit 
ing workers and that they should apply to the War Labor Boar. | for 
wage increases. Neither are WMC officials to suggest to employers 
engaged in less-essential activities that application to the War Labor 
Board for wage increases will aid them in retaining or recruiting 


workers 
POPPOSOO 


Reemployment Program of Selective Service System 


ON SEPTEMBER 29, 1943, the Reemployment Division of the 
Selective Service System made known its reemployment program. 
Its policies apply to all honorably discharged veterans, male and fe- 
male, whether inducted, enlisted, or commissioned subsequent to 
May 1, 1940, and to men discharged from the Merchant Marine 
pursuant to Public Law 87 of the 78th Congress. 

This program, contained in a recent bulletin of the Selective Serv ice 
System,’ has been prepared to cover the work of the Reemployment 
Division under the new procedure covering discharges from the Army. 
This procedure is to go into effect about January 1, 1944, and is ex- 
pected to be followed shortly by adoption of a somewhat simi 
procedure by the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Program decentralized.—The Reemployment Division has been and 
is operating under a decentralized plan, in which operations are at 
the local level, and planning and interpretations of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act are at the national level. Reemployment Com- 
mitteemen attached to each local board serve as the agents and coun- 
sellors of the veterans, with direct responsibility to restore them to 
their old jobs and serve as liaison agents and contact men with otlic 
governmental agencies which provide specific services for the veterais. 


These other governmental agencies include the following: The 
Veterans’ Administration; the U. S. Employment Service; the V«t- 
erans’ Employment Service ee for the employment interests 


of all veterans registered with the U.S Employment Service, except 





4 Us S. War Manpower Commission, Field Instruction No. 52, October 21, 1943. 


TU. 8S. Selective dervi ice System, National Headquarters, Reemployment Bulletin No. 1, Washington, 


September 29, 1943. 
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veterans who desire reemployment in their old jobs); the Voca- 


those 


tone eres ow and Training Division of the Federal Security 


- the Red Cross; the Civil Service Commission; the Army 


Agen 
na Relief; and the U. 8. Armed Forces Institute, Madison, 


Emerg 
Wis. . 
Clearing-house committees.—Additional reemployment aid is to be 
yrovided through the National Clearing House Committee which is 
now organizing State and local clearing-house committees. Fifteen 
national organizations constitute the national body and most of them 
will be included in the State organizations. These committees are 
autonomous, and no government official is eligible for membership 
except in ex-Officio or liaison capacity as may be desired under certain 
local conditions. 
The National Clearing House Committee consists of representa- 

tives from each of the foilowing organizations. 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

American Federation of Labor. 

American Iron and Steel Institute. 

American Legion. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Disabled American Veterans. 

Kiwanis International. 

Lions International. 

National Association of Manufacturers. 


National Exchange Club. 


National Grange. 
Railway Labor Executives Association (invited—acceptance pending). 


Rotary International. 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

United States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

State clearing-house committees will consist initially of representa- 
tives from the organizations of the National Committee. These State 
bodies are to establish liaison with State headquarters of Selective 
Service, and are to organize the local clearing-house committees. 

These local committees are to be organized in all the cities and towns 
of the Nation. They are to handle, as community problems, all 
remployment cases that cannot be adjusted by the reemployment 
committeemen and are to make available the combined resources of 
the community in supporting the efforts of the Reemployment Com- 


mitteemen and the U.S. Employment Service. 


*POOORE 


Construction Wage Adjustment Board Reconstituted ' 


THE Secretary of Labor, on October 13, 1943, reconstituted the Wage 
Adjustment Board for the Building Construction Industry. As 
originally established, the jurisdiction of the Board had been limited 
to construction work done for or financed by the United States. At 
present, in addition to these or.ginal duties, the Board is also given 
jurisdiction over labor disputes and over voluntary wage and salary 
adjustments in the private construction industry. These additional 
functions were delegated to the Board by the War Labor Board, which 
formerly exercised jurisdiction over the private construction industry. 


! Data are from Federal Register, October 15, 1943: U.S. Office of War Information, National War Labor 
Board, Press release B-1041, October 15, 1943. 
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The Board, which previously consisted of a public chairman ang 
representatives of various Government contracting agencies and | labor. 
will hereafter be a 9-member tripartite agency, with 3 representa. 
tives each of the public, industry, and labor. 


rereree 


Special Board to Reconsider Wages of Nonoperating 


Railroad Employees ' 


THE President, on October 16, 1943, created a Special Emergency 
Board to reconsider the claims of the nonoperating railroad employece 
for wage adjustments. In addition, this Board is to recommend 

‘such wage adjustments which should be made,”’ within the limita- 
tions of the stabilization program, to the President. 

Recommendations of this Board in regard to proposed wage and 
salary payments are to become effective 15 days after the Board’s 
report ~ been filed, ‘‘unless and except to the extent the Economic 
Stabilization Director otherwise directs.” 

The Special Emergency Board, on November 4, 1943, recommended 
for the nonoperating railroad employees hourly increases ranging 
from 10 cents for all wages less than 47 cents per hour to 4 cents fo; 
all those receiving 97 cents and over per hour. On November § 
1943, the Director of Economic Stabilization stated that he would 
not disapprove these recommendations, and that under the Executiy: 
order creating this Board these recommendations were to becom 
effective on November 19, 1943. At the time this issue of the Review 
went to press (December 1) @ resolution was being considered by 
Congress providing for an 8-cent increase for nonoperating railroad 


employees as provided in the findings of the first Emergency Board. 


PPOOCOOE 


Canadian Compulsory Employment Transfer 


Orders, 1943? 


COMPULSORY employment transfer orders were made applicable 
to all males in Canada between the ages of 16 and 40 years under the 
terms of an order-in-council of August 13, 1943 (P. C. 6433). Earlier 
orders applying to only two classes of men—namely, those designated 
for military call and boys 16, 17, and 18 years old—were superseded. 
Section 210 of the National Selective Service Civilian Regulations 
was revoked and the following provision was substituted: 

The Minister may, by order, forbid any employer or group or class of employers 
to retain in employment after a specified date any male person (or group or class 
of male persons) who has attained or who later attains his sixteenth birthday anc 
who has not attained his forty-first birthday, unless such person has presented 
the employer a permit in prescribed form issued by a Selective Service Officer 
may require any employer, or group or class of employers, to terminate, at s\ 
time and in such manner as he may specify, the employment of any such persu! 
or group or class of such persons. 


On August 25, 1943, the sixth order was announced, whereby men 
in the new age group (16 to 40 years) became subject to compulsory 


! Federal Regis Register, October 19, 1943 (p. 14105). ie é 
? Canada, Department of Labor, The Labor Gazette, September 1943; and report from United Sta! 


Legation atJOttawa (No. 162). 
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‘ransfer. The sixth order consolidates the occupations listed in pre- 

vjous orders from which men may be transferred. It does not change 
‘he occupational coverage, which i is classified by 5 main groups. In 
group A are listed any occupations in or associated with the manufac- 

ure of candy ; cigars; curtains; fur garments; handbags; hats; household 
furniture; frames for mirrors, ete. ; monuments, ete. ; - neckties, scarfs, 
ete.; pens; jewelry; perfumes: pianos; furniture for public buildings: 

rattan wares; soda fountains: ; and feathers. Group B includes whole- 

sale activities, with specified exceptions. Group C lists a number of 
occupations in any industry, such as cleaners, domestic servants, and 
waiters. In group D are occupations associated with art, dyeing and 
cleaning, distilling alcohol for beverages entertainment, florist 
enterprises, raising livestock such as race horses, leather currying, 
etc., costume renting, fur storage, etc., and distilling and refining of 
natural essential oils. The occupations in group E are those asso- 
ciated with the retail trades—all retail stores, restaurants, taverns, 
etc., and the retail sale of candy, tobacco, newspapers, etc., motor 
vehicles, motor-vehicle accessories, sporting goods, and musical 
instruments. 

In a statement on the amendment to the regulations, the Minister 
of Laber commented that he intended to proceed with caution, giving 
careful consideration to the conditions surrounding the employment 
of men liable to compulsory transfer and that the task, which involves 
a great deal of careful admiaistration, would be carried out as rapidly 
as possible. 

At least for the present, methods employed in assigning ex-service- 
men and men with domestic responsibilities to high-priority positions 
will be less drastic than those employed for other men who are subject 
to transfer. Ex-servicemen are to be persuaded, rather than com- 
pelled, to transfer from less to more essential employment. Men 
with domestic responsibilities will not be required to change their 
residence when a move would entail hardship; however, they will be 
available for transfer within industry in areas in which they reside. 

The existing employment status of practically all the men in the 
age group 16 to 40 years will be examined to ascertain whether their 
usefulness can be enhanced by moving them to higher-priority work, 
wherever practical. 

On September 8, it became illegal for any employer to continue to 
employ any man covered by the ‘compulsory transfer order, unless a 
special permit was obtained from the National Selective Service. 
Employees affected were required to register with the nearest Em- 
ployment and Selective Service office not later than September 8, 
and to be available for transfer to higher-priority work. 


POPOCOOS 
Extension of Military Family Allowances in Germany 


PROVISIONS concerning the assistance and care of German soldiers 
and their widows were included in the legislation of August 26, 1938, 
and July 6, 1939, according to a statement in the Deutsche Ze ‘itung 
in Norwegen of September 13, 1943. The basis of these grants, the 
same source states, is the principle that the families of the “soldiers at 
the front must be able to continue their present standard of living 


560488—45——_6 
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and that war invalids or soldiers’ widows must not suffer a redijctio, 
from their former social level. The classification of persons elic;}), 
for assistance is much broader than that in effect in World War | 

At present, in addition to provision for the wife and children of ¢}, 
serviceman, allowances are also granted to stepchildren, adopted 
children, and illegitimate children, and to other relatives who had 
been wholly dependent for subsistence upon his earnings. 

Family allowances are now paid not only to the men in the Army 
and in the Reich Labor Service, but also to members of the Emor- 
gency Service, Customs Border Guards, the Post Office and Railway 
Guards, the Air Protection Service, the German Red Cross, ani) +5 
all other organizations in military service. 

The following example shows the allowances paid to a -married 
conscript (a skilled worker—a turner) with two children of schoo! age. 


Reichsmar ks 

Basic income: per month 
250. 00 

37. 50 


Present computation of allowance: 
Fixed rate : 
Children’s allowance, 2 KX RM 26.00________- at teed 52. 00 
ey GON oo... 2 cntnbsancdgncces< wkicesuee 60. 00 


Total family allowance 


The difference between the actual family allowance thus computed 
and the maximum limit is RM 4.50, which may be voluntarily 
granted by the employer, and it is stated that the great majority of 
the German employers do so. 

The families of soldiers in the lowest income group receive com- 
paratively more favorable treatment, as shown by the following cas: 
of an unskilled married worker with two children of school age: 

Reichsmar ks 
Basic income: per month 


Maximum limit , 160. 00 
Less 15 percent for personal needs___________-___---- 24. 00 


Maximum limit of family allowance 


Present computation: 
Fixed rate 
Children’s allowance 2 X RM 26.00 52. 00 
Rental allowance 35. 00 


Total family allowance 147. 00 


As the total allowance may not be more than 85 percent of the 
basic income, a reduction of RM 11.00 must be made in the computed 
allowance in this case. 

In case of enterprises that have been shut down, the voluntary 
grants formerly made by such enterprises are now being paid by ° 
special organization, Stillegungshilfe der Wirtschaft. 


! Data are from report of Herschel V. Johnson, U. 8. Ambassador at Stockholm. 
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Union Agreements in the Aluminum-Fabrication 
Industry’ 


Summary 


THE aluminum-fabrication industry as covered in this report is 
composed of those establishments which normally manufacture alumi- 
num kitchen, hospital, and household ware (except electrical appli- 
ances) and aluminum products such as plates, sheets, rods, tubing, 

ipe, Wire, castings, bars, and airplane and engine parts. It does not 
include the mining of bauxite (the ore from which aluminum is 
obtained), the production of alumina from bauxite, the reduction of 
alumina to aluminum, nor the production of aluminum foil.? Alumi- 
num-fabrication establishments are scattered throughout the country, 
but the major concentrations of employment are in Wisconsin (where 
a number of independent aluminum cooking-utensil plants are situ- 
ated), Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and Michigan; in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New York; in California, Arizona and Washington; and 
in Alabama and Tennessee. 

This report discusses the provisions of 20 agreements which cover 
approximately 85 percent of the production workers in the industry.® 
Ninety percent of the workers covered by these agreements work 
under the terms of nine agreements signed by the three major compa- 
nies manufacturing aluminum products—the Aluminum Co. of 
America, which employs a large majority of the workers, the Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corporation, and the Reynolds Metals Co., 
including its subsidiary, the Reynolds Alloys Co. The aluminum- 
fabrication plants covered by each of the agreements with the three 
major companies and the union with which the agreements have been 
signed are shown in the table following. 

Most of the 20 agreements discussed in this report are in effect 
currently (October 1943); a few have expired during recent months 
and are at present subject to renegotiation. Almost all the agree- 
ments were negotiated for initial periods of 1 year or 18 months, to 
extend indefinitely thereafter until 30 days’ notice of intention to 
amend is given by either party. Two permit changes only on 30 
| Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Grace Milgram. 

? The industry definitions used here correspond to those for the 1939 Census of Manufactnres classifications: 
“Aluminum ware, kitchen, hospital, and household (except electrical appliances)’’ and ‘“‘aluminum preducts 
(including rolling and drawing and extruding), not elsewhere classified.’”’ A considerable number of establish- 
ments, particularly within the branch of the industry which produces kitchen and household ware, are now 
producing wartime rather than their customary peacetime products. They are, however, considered part of 


the industry for purposes of this study. Plants which were manufacturing other products in 1939 but have 
now converted to the production of aluminum products are excluded from this study. 

’ Some of these agreements also cover other plants which are not in the aluminum-fabrication industry, 
but employment in these plants has not been included in estimating the proportion of workers under agree- 
ment. Agreements covering only groups of craft workers also have not been included in the discussion. 
rhe agreements which the Aluminum Co. of America has signed with five unions in its various plants 
follow a standard form with almost identical terms. However, they do not include provisions on certain 
matters, and these particular items have been negotiated by the management and union at each separate 
plant. Since copies of these supplementary agreements are not on file with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


their provisions are not discussed in this report. 
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days’ notice at the time of expiration or annually thereafter. (y), 
one is automatically extended for the duration of the war. 


Plants Covered by Agreements between Three Major Aluminum-F abricating Com panies 
and Specified Unions 





—$—$— 
Company Union Location 





Aluminum Co. of America Aluminum Workers of America | New Kensington, Pa.-! Al, 
(C. I. O.). Detroit, Mich.; Edgewat 
Bridgeport and Fairfield 
Newark, Ohio; Cressona, Pa 
Trentwood, Wash. 
Aluminum Council (A. F. of L.) Massena, N. Y.;? La Fayette 
on Mill and Smelter Workers | Cleveland, Ohio. 
(C. I. O.). 
.do_. ae? Garwood, N. J. 
| United a Workers | Vernon, Calif. 
(C. 
United Mie Workers, District 50 | Buffalo, N. Y. 
| (Ind.). 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass | United Automobile Workers | Detroit, Mich. 
Corporation. (C. I. O.). 
Reynolds Metals Co_._-. Aluminum Council (A. F. of L ) Louisville, Ky. 
Reynolds Alloys Co d hae iccegitaeaiindina Listerhill, Ala 





This agreement also covers plants at Badin (N. C.), Bauxite (Ark.), Drury (Ark.), Hurricane | 
(Ark.), Jones Mill (Ark.), Mead (Wash.), and Troutdale (Oreg.), which are not engaged in alumi: 


fabrication 
? This agreement also covers plants at East St. Louis (Ill.), Mobile (Ala.), Baton Rouge (La.), Ma pet 


(N. Y.), and Burlington (N. J.), which are not engaged in aluminum fabrication. 
} This agreement also covers plants in New York City and Glendale (N. Y.), Richmond (Va.), Harr 
(N.J.), Chieago (111.), and St. Louis (Mo.), which are not engaged in aluminum fabrication. 


Development of Collective Bargaining 


Approximately 90 percent of the workers within the aluminum 

industry are working under agreements with various international 
unions.* Almost half of the organized workers are covered by agree- 
ments with the Aluminum Workers of America (C. I. O.), and approx- 
mately a fifth with the National Council of Aluminum Workers 
(A. F. of L.). The United Automobile Workers (C. I. O.) and the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (C. 1. O.) ° each represent about a sixth 
of the workers in the industry. In addition, District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers (independent), the International Association of 
Machinists (A. F. of L.) and the Molders and Foundry Workers 
(A. F. of L.) represent some of the workers. 

The first national organization of aluminum workers was formed 
in 1934 when several federal labor unions, affiliated directly with the 
American Federation of Labor, united into the National Counci 
of Aluminum Workers. A strike conducted by the council in that 
year against the Aluminum Co. of America was settled when thie 
company issued a unilateral statement of an “‘agreement’’ to the effect 
that it was willing to meet with “any of its employees or representa- 
tives of any of its employees” to discuss wages, hours, and working 
conditions, but that “‘no contract or agreement shall be entered into 
between the company and any employee or group of employees or 
their representative or representatives that will, in any way, conflict 
with, or supersede, this understandin 

Two years later the Aluminum Go, of America signed its first 
bilateral agreement with the Aluminum Council, covering six plants 
of which four—those at New Kensington and Logan’s Ferry, Pa., 

‘ Organizations covering employees of single plants are not included in this study. 


’ The National Association of Die Casting Workers (C. I. O.), which holds bargaining rights in s 
aluminum plants, affiliated with the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers in 1942. 
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\fassena, N. Y., and Alcoa, Tenn.—are in the aluminum-fabrication 
ndustry. This agreement granted bargaining rights to the union, 
for its members only. 

In 1937, several of the locals left the council to organize the Alum- 
‘num Workers of America (C. I. O.). Subsequent to the elections 
conducted by the National Labor Relations Board, the Aluminum 
Co. of America and the Aluminum Workers signed an agreement 

1939) covering four plants, a fifth plant being added in 1940. These 
were situated at New Kensington and Logan’s Ferry, Pa., Alcoa, 
Tenn., Detroit, Mich., and Edgewater, N. J. The A. F. of L. council 
maintained its bargaining rights at the Massena (N. Y.) plant. The 
National Association of Die Casting Workers (C. I. O.) won recog- 
nition about the same time in the Garwood (N. J.) plant and later 
in Cleveland. During the next few years, bargaining rights were won 
at additional Aluminum Co. plants by both the Aluminum Workers 
and the Aluminum Council. District 50 of the United Mine Work- 
ers gained recognition in Buffalo and the United Automobile Workers 
C. I. O.) in Vernon, Calif. 

In the meantime the Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation signed 
an agreement in 1937 with the United Automobile Werkers (C.1.0O.). 
Later, the Reynolds Metals Co. and Reynolds Alloys Co. signed agree- 
ments with the Aluminum Council and, for maintenance workers, 
with several American Federation of Labor craft unions. 


Provisions of Agreements in Effect October 1943 
UNION STATUS 


Types of recognition.—A degree of union recognition beyond the 
grant of sole bargaining rights for all covered employees is provided 
in the 9 agreements with the major aluminum companies. All of the 
agreements of the Aluminum Co. of America contain a maintenance-of- 
membership clause, providing that all employees who are or who 
become members of the union must remain members for the duration 
of the agreement. Maintenance of membership in these agreements, 
except those of the Aluminum Council and of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers at Cleveland, resulted from a War Labor Board 
order of August 18, 1942, which provided the customary 15-day 
“escape” period during which employees could resign from the 
union. At that time, the Board refused to award maintenance of 
membership to the union in the Cleveland plant because of ‘‘the 
unsatisfactory relations of the company and the union.’”’ However, 
on July 9, 1943, the Board ordered the standard membership- 
maintenance clause incorporated in the agreement covering this 
plant. The Aluminum Council was not party to the case before the 
Board and negotiated a membership-maintenance provision as a 
supplement to an existing agreement, which took effect in December 
1942. 

_ The agreements which cover the Bohn Aluminum «& Brass Corpora- 
tion and the Reynolds Alloys and Reynolds Metals Companies 
establish union shops, under which the company may hire anyone it 
chooses, but all workers must join the union within a specified time 
and remain members in good standing, in order to keep their employ- 
ment. At the Bohn plants new employees must join the union “10 
days after they shall have acquired seniority,” seniority being acquired 
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after a probationary period of 30 days. At the Reynolds pq, 
they must join within 30 days after being hired. | 

Of the workers covered by the other 11 eements, approxima: 
half, working under 3 agreements, are employed in accordance with 
maintenance- of-membership provisions similar to those coveri: g th 
Aluminum Co. of America. One of these agreements estab)|is}¢; 
machinery by which a member “who feels that the union has don, © him 
or her an injustice” can appeal to a joint union- -company com: ’ 
and from there to an impartial umpire for permission to withdray 
from membership. In 4 of the 11 agreements covering the smalle; 
plants, prov isions are made for union- or closed-shop conditions. Th 
4 remaining agreements grant sole bargaining rights only, alloy 
union to bargain for members only, or do not contain a formal : 
nition clause. In two of these cases the union has never exercis dit its 
right to ask for an election by the National Labor Relations [}oq, 
but in practice, the union exercises sole bargaining rights. 

Coverage.—In all the Aluminum Co. agreements, bargaining rights 
are granted only for those workers who are part of the bargaining 
unit as established by the National Labor Relations Board in eact, 
plant. The Bohn agreement specifically excludes from membership 
in the union, and presumably from the bargaining unit, “direct repre- 
sentatives of management,” including executives, superintendents. 
foremen, assistant foremen, etc. The Reynolds agreements cove: 
workers paid by the hour and such salaried employees as are elig gible 
for membership in the unions signing the agreement. The Reynolds 
Metals agreement provides further that disputes over the question of 
which salaried workers are covered shall be decided in accordanc 
with the regular grievance procedure. The smaller companies com- 
monly exclude supervisory and administrative workers from the 
bargaining unit. In a few cases, watchmen and clerical workers 
specifically excluded. One agreement also specifically excludes 
laboratory workers. 

Activities affecting union status —The Aluminum Co. and Bohn 
agreements and the agreements of five of the smaller Pe ) 
contain clauses specifi sale prohibiting company discrimination agains! 
any employee because of membership, and in some instances non 
membership, in the union. The former agreements and two of the 
latter also forbid the union to “coerce” employees into oe 
Four agreements, including that of the Bohn Corporation, forbid suc! 
union activity as solicitation of membership or collection of dues on 
company time; only one contains a prohibition against such acti: 
on company property. The agreements of the Aluminum Co. (exce ‘pt 
the one with the Aluminum Council) and of the Reynolds Companie 
and the agreement of one smaller company make provision for posti ng 
union notices in the plants either on general company bulletin boa 
or on special boards used by the union only. 

Check-off —Most of the agreements make no provision for the 
deduction of union dues by the company. Of the three major com- 

anies, only the Reynolds agreements provide for a check-off of dues 
rom wages. Under their terms, the company deducts the dues and 
initiation fees of those employees who individually authorize such 
deductions in writing. The company remits these deductions to the 
union, “less 2 percent, to be retained by the company to cover clerical 


handling expenses.’ 
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Four of the smaller companies also provide for a check-off, two on 
authorization by individual employees and two automatically for all 
employees. In three of these agreements, the check-off is coupled 
with either a union or a closed shop. In the fourth, provision for a 
voluntary check-off is made in an agreement which does not contain 

, formal recognition clause. 


WAGE PROVISIONS 


Of the larger companies, only the Reynolds Metals Co. agreement 
specifies wage rates, and it provides for hourly rates only. None of 
the agreements of the other large companies contains any indication 
of whether time or incentive rates prevail. In addition to minimum 
rates of 62 cents per hour for men and 57 cents per hour for women, 
the Reynolds Metals agreement provides a regular schedule of i in- 
creases OVer periods ranging from 3 to 30 months for specified jobs, 
rising in the lowest group to a maximum of 66 cents and in the highest 
croup to 93 cents. 

- Most of the smaller agreements refer to hourly rates of pay, and 
four mention both time and piece rates. Five specify minimum 
hourly rates only, while one contains an occupational listing in which 

‘Jaborers”’ and “learners” receive the lowest rate. One agreement 
establishes minimum rates of 80 cents per hour for men and 64 cents 
for women, but allows hiring rates 20 cents below these amounts 
and requires 1 year of service to receive the minima. Another pro- 
vides a 65-cent minimum for men and a 50-cent minimum for women, 
specifying no separate hiring rates. The other three agreements 
provide general plant minima ranging from 50 cents, without separate 
hiring rates, to 60 cents after 60 days. 

Equal pay for women.—Five of the 20 agreements specifically refer 
to rates bor women. The agreement of the Reynolds Metals Co. and 
a supplementary agreement signed by the Aluminum Co. of America 
with the Aluminum Workers, provide equal rates to women who 
perform ‘‘substantially the same work’ as men. Both companies 
normally distinguish between men’s and women’s occupations, the 
latter having lower rates. Three other agreements—one establishing 
lower minimum rates for women than for men and two not specifying 
any rates—also prov ide that women shall be paid equal rates with 
men when they do ‘‘substantially the same work.” 

Wage adjustments.—The agreements of the Aluminum Co. of 
America are somewhat unusual in stating that ‘‘the company is willing 
at all times to discuss and negotiate any matter pertaining to wages, 
hours, and working conditions * * * with the object of reaching 
a satisfactory understanding.”’ This clause allows not only union par- 
ticipation in adjusting individual rates, but also the negotiation of 
new wage levels during the term of the agreement. 

The Bohn agreement permits the union to participate in setting 
new wage rates in case of alteration in methods of production, but 
forbids changes 1 in general wage levels ‘‘except by legislative or Exec- 
utive order.’ The Reynolds Metals agreement provides for a job 
survey and reclassification by three experts— one each appointed by 
the company, the union, and the National War Labor Board. Al- 
though it specifies that there shall be no reduction in the rates of pay 
now received by any employee, “it is mutually agreed that wherever 
the evaluated rate of a job or jobs falls below the current rate, the 
employee or employees performing work on such job or jobs shall be 
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transferred as soon as possible to other jobs of at least equal compens, 

tion to the rate they are Now rece iving.”” The Reynolds Alloys ag; . 

ment contains no provision for adjusting rates. ’ 
Five of the smaller agreements provide for union participation jy 


setting individual rates or permit adjustme nt of such rates throy, oh 
the grievance machinery, four permit adjustments in the gener) 
wage scales during the term of the agreement, and two agreement. 
provide for both. Three of the agreements permit discussion of 


general wage changes at the request of either party, in one case no 
until 5 months after the effective date of the agreement. One of 
the agreements provides for an automatic increase of 5 percent fo) 
each increase of 5 percent in the cost of living as shown by the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics index for the city in which the plant is situated. 
unless such adjustment is prohibited by Federal regulations. ' The 
company, however, may ask for negotiations on the question if it 
feels that the increased wage rates jeopardize its financial position. 

Minimum call and call-back pay.—All the major agreements require 
minimum payment to workers who are called to work or report for 
work at the usual time and find no work available. Two hours’ work 
or 2 hours’ pay at regular rates when work is not available js 
guaranteed by the agreements of the Aluminum Co., except in case o! 
labor disputes, and by the Bohn agreement. The Reynolds Metals 
agreement provides a guaranty of 4 hours’ pay if no work is done, o: 
8 hours’ pay if the employee works part of the day, except ‘‘in cases 
of emergency break-down or causes beyond the control of the 
company.’’ The Reynolds Alloys agreement requires the company to 
furnish a minimum of 4 hours’ work at regular rates to any employee 
called to work, except in break-downs or other causes beyond the 
company’s control; if an employee does not complete his shift and then 
is called back to complete his shift, he must be paid for the total 
elapsed time. 

Seven other agreements also grant minimum call pay, four guaran- 
teeing a minimum of 2 hours’ pay, one of 1 hour’s pay, and one of 
4 hours’ pay. Another grants either 2 hours’ pay or 4 hours’ work, 
at the company’s option. 

Intraplant transfer rates—All agreements of the major companies 
provide for temporary transfers of employees from their regular jobs 
and for payment of the higher rate to all workers transferred to higher- 
rated jobs. In the Aluminum Co. agreements, an employee tem- 
porarily transferred to a lower-rated job is to receive his regular rat: 
of pay if his regular job is available during any part of the shift, but 
if his regular job is not available he is to be paid at the lower rate. 
The Bohn agreement provides that the employee shall receive thie 
“prevailing rate’’ of the job to which he is transferred. Under thie 
Reynolds agreements an employee may refuse to accept transfer to a 
lower-rated job. If he agrees to the transfer in order to avoid being 
laid off he receives the lower rate, but if the transfer is made at thie 
company’s request he is to receive his regular rate. 

About half of the agreements covering smaller companies conti!) 
no clauses regulating transférs to other jobs. Those which do have 
such clauses provide that the employee shall receive the higher rate 
when transferring to a higher-rated job, except that in one agreement 


¢ The National War Labor Board has prohibited such automatic increases unless they remain within the 
15-percent limit established by the ‘Little Steel” formula and within the maximum rate of the established 


wage bracket. 
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.he increase is granted only if it is a permanent transfer and in another 






- 
— ‘he higher rate is paid only to an employee who remains on the job 
— nore than 5 days. These last two agreements contain the same 
n i provision in the case of transfers to lower-rated jobs; that is, in one 
hroup! ogse the employee is paid at his regular rate when temporarily t rans- 
eners forred but at the lower rate if permanently transferred, and in the 
other, the lower rate is paid if the employee works at the job more 


than 5 days. Under the other agreements, in general, the employee 
s paid at his regular rate, with certain qualifications, when transferred 
to lower-rated jobs. One agreement resembles the Reynolds agree- 
ments, providing that an employs e transferred at the company’s 
request shall receive his regular rate. Another is similar to the 
\luminum Co. agreements, granting the employee his regular pay if 
work was available on his regular job. 

Shift differentials —All the major companies which refer to shift 
work pay a shift differential to workers on both the second and third 
shifts. The Aluminum Co. of America has paid a shift bonus for 
several years in some of its plants. In February 1942 the War Labor 
Board directed payment of a premium of 3 cents per hour to the 
second shift and 5 cents per hour to the third in the New Kensington 
plant. In August, another WLB order extended this arrangement 
to other plants under agreement with the three C. I. O. unions and 
District 50.7 By suppleme ntal agreement, the same differential was 
later granted in plants under agre¢ ‘ement with the Aluminum Council. 

The Reynolds Metals agreement provides the same shift differentials 
as the Aluminum Co. of America. The War Labor Board denied a 
request for payment of a shift differential at the Reynolds Alloys 
plant, in an order of February 3, 1943. The Bohn agreement does 
not differentiate between workers on the second and third shifts, 
providing for payment of a premium of 5 cents per hour to both. 

No reference is made to shift work in five agreements covering the 
smaller companies. Three which mention shifts provide no bonus 
for night work; in one of these cases a union request for payment of 
a shift differential was denied by the WLB. Three of the 11 agree- 
ments of the smaller companies provide for shift differentials, one of 
5 cents per hour for all night work, another of 5 cents for work on the 
second shift and 10 cents for work on the third, and the third a 
differential of 5 percent to all workers on the second and third shifts, 
except machinists, tool and die makers, and apprentices, who receive 
10 percent. 


OVERTIME, WEEK-END, AND HOLIDAY PAYMENTS 


Overtime.—All the agreements provide premium rates for overtime 
work after 8 hours in a day or 40 in a week; for the larger companies 
and nine of the smaller companies the rate is time and a half. One 
of the agreements covering a small company permits 70 hours of 
overtime work (on Saturday mornings only) in each 6-month period, 
at straight rates, but otherwise it establishes the prevailing premium 
rate. Another provides for payment of time and a half for the first 
4 hours of overtime and double time thereafter. 

’ The War Labor Board's second order, which affected both smelting and fabricating plants directed 
payment of the differential only to workers engaged on noncontinuous-process operations. However, 
only a negligible number of workers are employed on continuous-process operations in the fabrication of 
aluminum products. A supplemental agreement between the Aluminum Workers of America and the 


Aluminum Co. requires payment of the shift bonus to all workers. The company has reported to_the 
Bureau that the same bonus is paid.in all its plants. 
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Saturday and Sunday rates.—Although many of the agreen)ey;. 
provide for payment of premium rates for Saturday and Sunday 
work, these terms have been superseded by Executive Order No. 92408 
The Aluminum Co. of America agreements provide for time and » half 
for Sunday work, except “continuous-process operations and om. 
ployees as are now excepted or hereafter, by mutual agreemey; 
may be excepted.” No provision is made for premium payment: 
for work on Saturday, although most workers probably receive hicho, 
rates for Saturday work in accordance with the agreement esta})|is}). 
ing payment of time and a half for work over 40 hours in 1 week 

The Bohn and Reynolds Metals agreements establish payment. jy 
normal times, of time and a half for Saturday work and double tim. 
for Sunday work. The Reynolds Alloys agreement contains jo 
provision for normal premium rates, specifying only that paynyen; 
for work on the sixth and seventh days shall be tn accordance wit) 
Executive Order No. 9240. The Bohn, Reynolds Metals, and two 
Aluminum Co. agreements have been specifically modified to con- 
form with the Executive order. 

All agreements covering the smaller companies provide for payment 
of premium rates on either Sunday or the seventh day worked. 
although more than half do not establish premium rates for work on 
either Saturday or the sixth day of work. Two agreements provide 
for time and a half on Saturday and double time on Sunday, one for 
time and a half on either Saturday or the sixth day and double time 
on either Sunday or the seventh day, depending upon the depart- 
ment. Four of the remaining agreements provide for time and a 
half for Sunday work and three provide for double time. 

Holiday rates—None of the aluminum agreements grants pay for 
holidays if no work is performed, but all make some provision for 
premium rates for work done on specified holidays. The terms of 
these agreements have been superseded by Executive Order No. 9240 
when they provide for payment of more than time and a half on 
other than 6 holidays. 

The Aluminum Co. agreements provide for payment of a holiday 
premium on 6 days to the same workers who receive premium pay- 
ments for Sunday work. Workers in the Bohn and Reynolds Metals 
plants in normal times are paid double time for work on 6 and s 
holidays, respectively. As in the case of premium payments for 
work on the sixth and seventh day, the terms of the Reynolds Alloys 
agreement conforms to Executive Order No. 9240. Those agree- 
ments which have been modified to conform with that order, as 
regards payment of premium rates for week-end work, have also been 
amended to conform with its terms for payment for holiday work. 

Seven of the small companies’ agreements require payment of 
double time on holidays and four specify a premium rate of time and 
a half. Most of the agreements establish 6 holidays, although three 

specify 7 and two specify 5 days on which holiday rates shall be paid 





§ Agreement provisions regulating pay for week-end and holiday work have been superseded by Ex: 
tive Order No. 9240 ‘‘on all work relating to the prosecution of the war.’’ The order prohibits premiun 
pay for Saturday and Sunday work as such, and makes the payment of double time for the seventh 
secutive day of a regularly scheduled workweek mandatory. Payment of a premium rate on the si\' 
day is permitted if it bas been paid ee! either on the sixth day or on Saturday. Compensatio: 3! 
the rate of time and a half is required for all work performed on 6 specified holidays. 





und: 
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VACATIONS 


Either a vacation with pay or a vacation bonus is provided inthe 
agreements covering all the large companies and all but three of the 
smaller companies. 

The Aluminum Co. agreements covering all plants except Massena 
and La Fayette provide that vacations shall be granted in accordance 
with the “company plan.” The agreement for the Massena and 
La F: ay ette plants grants 1 week’s vacation to employees with 2 to 5 
years’ service, and 2 weeks’ vacation to employees with 5 or more 
vears’ service and states that further provisions shall be in accordance 
with the company plan. The company vacation plan establishes the 

ame vacation rights, qualifying them, however, by requiring that the 
amployee shall have worked 1,200 or more hours in the preceding 
vear. It permits either the individual employee or the company to 
decide whether a vacation shall be granted or a bonus paid in lieu of 
a vacation. 

The Reynolds agreements grant vacations to all workers who have 
been employed for a year or more, ranging from 1 day for every 320 
hours worked during the year to a maximum of 1 w eek if 1,600 hours 
have been worked. A bonus may be paid instead of a vacation, if 
it is “found to be impractical” to permit an employee to take time 
from work. The Bohn agreement stipulates that an empleyee with 
| year of service shall be paid a vacation bonus of 2% percent of the 
total wages he has earned during the year, and provides that “when 
employees deserve time off for vacation purposes” the period in which 
the time shall be granted shall be determined by the company and 
union. 

All of the smaller agreements which contain vacation provisions 
allow vacations of 1 week after employment periods ranging from 6 
months to 3 years. Four of the agreements grant shorter vacations 
for shorter periods of employment. One agreement which grants 40 
hours’ pay for 1 week’s vacation to employees with less than 3 years’ 
service, gives 50 hours’ pay for a vacation of the same length to those 
employed more than 3 years. Three of the agreements permit pay- 
ment of a bonus in lieu of vacation, two at the “employ ee’s option and 


one at the company’s request. 
SENIORITY 


All the agreements provide seniority rules under which employees 
with longer service receive certain advantages; these consist most 
generally in preference in lay-offs and rehiring and less frequently in 
preference in promotion, choice of vacation time, and shift assignments, 

The Aluminum Co. agreements establish three types of seniority, 
each being applied for a different purpose. ‘Departmental’ seniority 
is the length of service within a department, exclusive of time lost be- 
cause of lay-offs of more than 1 Ww eek, leaves of absence in excess of 21 
days, ete. ‘Continuous-service” seniority is the sum of all depart- 
mental seniorities. ‘‘Company”’ seniority includes all time from the 
tyme | of the “‘present continuous service,” and includes periods 
of lay-off and other absences which are not included in departmental 
and continuous-service seniority. 

In the Reynolds plants, senicrity is acquired only within a depart- 
ment. The Bohn agreement provides that “straight plant seniority 
will be continued in effect in the separate plants, based on type of 
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work, classification, and length of service with the company. eXcep) 
* * * in plants 2 and 3 departmental seniority shall preyaj| a), 
in the tool rooms of the various plants departmental seniority <j.) 
prevail.” About two-thirds of the agreements of the smaller com. 
panies provide for seniority by department and one-third on a play; 
basis, with one plant establishing both plant and departmentg| 
seniority. 

In most of the major agreements a probationary period is req ire, 
before seniority becomes effective. Under agreements of the Alymj. 
num Co. of America, an employee must have worked 90 days to a¢- 
quire seniority rights; under the Reynolds Metals agreement, 30 days: 
and under the Bohn agreement, 30 days, to be accumulated during ¢ 
months by new employees and during 1 year by old employees who 
are transferred to another plant. Only five of the agreements of th) 
smaller companies require employees, before acquiring seniority 
rights, to complete probationary periods ranging from 30 days’ to § 
months’ employment accumulated within 18 months. 

Seniority for union officials—Many unions prefer to have their 
shop committeemen placed at the head of the seniority list, but this 
practice is not common in the aluminum-fabrication industry. (; 
the larger companies, only the Bohn agreement provides specia! 
seniority arrangements for union officials; the plant chairman and 
chief shop steward to outrank all those ‘under his or her jurisdiction,’ 
and the other union officials, such as the president, vice president, 
sergeant-at-arms, etc., to outrank all employees in their own depart- 
ments except the plant chairman and chief shop steward. Six of the 
smaller companies’ agreements also place union officials or shop com- 
mitteemen at the head of the seniority list; one of these agreements 
provides that they shall be the last discharged, provided efficient 
operation is not affected; and another makes their continuance at 
work conditional upon the availability of work which they can do. 

Seniority for other special groups.—Agreements of both the Alumi- 
num Co. of America and the Reynolds Metals Co. make special pro- 
visions for certain skilled employees. The Aluminum Co. agreements 
exempt from seniority an employee who, because of special training 
or ability, is necessary to the efficient operation of the plant. Such 
an employee may be hired, retained, transferred, or rehired after 1 
lay-off, regardless of any provisions of the agreement, provided that 
he is placed on a job using his special ability and that the management 
will, ‘if time permits,’’ first discuss its action with union representa- 
tives in the department involved. No limit is placed on the numbe 
of such employees. 

The Reynolds Metals agreement provides that no more than 2 
percent of the total plant personnel ‘‘may be employed and reta‘ne« 
without consideration to seniority,’’ to be trained for supervisory posi- 
tions. One percent of the employees are to be chosen from among 
workers in the plant and 1 percent may be selected from outsi< 
the plant. Such employees may perform all work done by the em- 
ployees covered by the agreement. However, in the event of a lay- 
off in any department, they may not be used to displace a regula 
employee doing the same type of work but shall instead be transferred 
to another department in which work is available. | 

Special consideration is accorded to employees of the Reynolds 
Metals Co. and of five of the smaller companies when they are una!) 
to perform heavy work after having given “long and faithful servic 
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XCep Preference is to be shown to them by employment on light work which 
an they are able to do. Two of these agreements make the same provi- 
Y sha ons for employees who are incapacitated by injury received during 
~On employment. 
plan Loss of seniority.—Most agreements provide for retention of sen- 
ental ority during lay-offs, generally for certain specified periods. The 
Aluminum Co. agre ements provide for permanent retention of all 
{ Ureg types of se mority, provided the employee reports, at least once in 
\lumi- every 12 months, his address and his w illingness to return to his regu- 
LO ac- lar job. Departmental and continuous-service seniority accumulate, 
days however, only during lay-offs of less than 1 week’s duration. The 
ng | Reynolds Me ‘tals and Alloys agreements do not specify the duration 
Who of a lay-off during which seniority shall be maintained, although the 
t the Reynolds Metals» agreement limits accumulation of seniority to not 
nie over 90 days during any one lay-off. The Bohn agreement provides 
vie r permanent retention of seniority for employees on the seniority 
| i January 1, 1942, provided that the laid-off employee registers 
_ quarterly. Workers ‘hired after January 1, 1942, presumably as a 
this result of expansion caused by war production, maintain seniority 
VI rights only during lay-offs of not more than 12 months’ duration. 


Of the smaller-company agreements, only three state definitely 
the period during which seniority is maintained; two provide that it 
shall be lost after 24 months and one after 1 year. One other agree- 
ment provides that lay-off “‘shall not affect an employee’s seniority”’ 
and another specifies that it shall not be affected by ‘‘temporary”’ 
lay-off. 

Most of the agreements establish time limits within which the 
worker must report when recalled after a lay-off; these range in length 
from 24 hours to 5 days. In some cases, including the Aluminum Co., 
a worker who fails to report on the first call is replaced on the list 
and recalled on the next opportunity, if he makes such a request (which 
the Aluminum Co. agreements require to be made within 10 days). 
In other cases he may be recalled after presentation of an adequate 
excuse for not having reported. One agreement, by War Labor 
Board order, provides ‘that an employee shall not lose seniority if he 
does not report when recalled, if he is employed on defense work 
and the company cannot guarantee at least 8 weeks’ continuous 
employment. 

Most of the agreements, including all of the larger companies, 
specifically state that seniority shall end with discharge or quitting; 
this is probably taken for granted under the other agreements. Vari- 
ous other causes of loss of seniority are contained in some of the 
agreements, such as being absent from work for a specified number of 
days without permission or without reporting that sickness or acci- 
dent is the cause, overstaying a leave of absence, working during a 
leave of absence, reporting to work while intoxicated, violation of 
company rules, etc. Although most of the agreements contain one 
or more of these additional causes for loss of seniority, no one of the 
causes is found in a majority of the agreements, and a few of the agree- 
ments make no provision whatever for loss of seniority. 


LAY-OFFS AND REHIRING 


All agreements, except those of the Aluminum Co. and one of the 
smaller companies, provide that the order of lay-offs and rehiring 
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shall be based solely on seniority status. The Aluminum Co. acre 
ments provide that in det _ ining the workers to be laid off jy , 
reduction of forces or rehired after a lay-off, company seniority shall 
govern unless there is “sufficient difference in ability” to outweich 
seniority. All of these agreements, except those of the Aluminum 
Council and of the United Automobile Workers, provide further tha, 
if neither seniority nor ability predominate, consideration sha|| }. 
given to family status and residence within the community. T)}, 
Aluminum Council agreement for the Massena and La Fayette plant. 
does not specify the particular additional factors to be considered. }),; 
states merely that “when advisable” consideration shall be given ¢o 
“other factors” in addition to seniority and ability. One of th, 
smaller-company agreements states that family status shall be eo). 
sidered if seniority and ability are equal. 

In a reduction of forces at the Aluminum Co. of America plants. 
which result in demotion rather than lay-off, either departmenta| 0; 
company seniority shall govern as decided by prior agreement of the 
local management and union. However, if the reduction causes 
lay-off, company seniority is the decisive factor. All the agreements 
state further than an employee with more than 5 years’ continuous 
service, who is to be laid off, may transfer to another department jn 
the same or in another plant in the community and displace the 
employee with least seniority, provided the latter has less than 1 year’s 
continuous service. All except the Aluminum Council agreement 
provide further that an employee with more than 10 years’ service 
may in the same manner displace another employee with 2 years’ 
service. Under these provisions an employee will be placed in a jo) in 
the lowest classification in the department to which he transfers. 
regardless of the job held by the employee he is displacing. He must, 
of course, have the ability to do the required work. In a restoration 
of forces, employees are to be returned to their regular department 
“if practicable” and given their former departmental seniority. 
An employee who refuses to return loses his seniority in his regular 
department. 

In a permanent displacement caused by ‘major improvement, 
major change in process, or the permanent elimination of an entire 
operation unit,” all the Aluminum Co. agreements give additional 
protection to an employee with more than 5 years’ continuous service: 
under such circumstances he may replace an employee with 4 years’ 
service. For promotion purposes, the employee transferred because 
of technological change is given the departmental seniority of the 
employee he has displaced. 

All the agreements, except those with the Aluminum Council, pro- 
vide that a person who has-been laid off, and has maintained |iis 
company and continuous-service seniority by reporting for work 
annually, shall be given preference for work in other departments and 
in other plants in the same community and, if work is not available 
“within a reasonable time,” in other plants in other communities 
covered by the same agreement. 

In the Bohn Corporation, in all except the tool rooms and two 
plants, employees are laid off in order of plant seniority, an employee 
in one department replacing an employee in another department wit) 
less seniority. However, such a transfer does not occur if the lay-off 
is to be of 2 days or less, “‘unless a different period of time is mutually 
agreed upon by the company and the plant bargaining committee. 
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In the tool rooms and the two plants, departmental seniority controls 
the order of lay-offs. 

The Reynolds agreements merely state that departmental seniority 
shall govern in lay-offs, but no detailed regulations for applying this 

olicy are established. In the agreement for the small company which 
establishes both plant and departmental seniority, the latter is used 
for lay-offs under 2 weeks and plant seniority for lay-offs of over 2 
consecutive weeks. 

Notice of lay-offs and rehiring.—In the Aluminum Co. of America, 
notice of reduction of forces and a list of names of employees to be 
laid off are posted 2 days before the reduction takes effect, ‘unless 
cancelations of orders, changes in customers’ requirements, break- 
down, accidents, or other emergency makes such notice impossible.”’ 
The list is to be given the union concerned, upon request, and griev- 
ances arising from the reduction must be presented within 2 days of the 
notice, if possible. Further rules consistent with the provisions in 
these agreements may be negotiated by the local management and 
union. 

The Bohn agreement requires that notice of employees to be laid 
off or rehired shall be given to the chief steward and “sufficient time 
allowed”’ so that he can check their seniority standing. The Reynolds 
Metals agreement requires the company to give the individual 
employee notice of 2 working — “except in emergency cases,”’ the 
question of emergency being decided by the departmental foreman and 
shop steward. The Reynolds Alloys agreement makes no provision 
for giving notice in regard to lay-offs. 

Both the Aluminum Co. and Reynolds Metals agreements require 
the company to give 48 hours’ notice of restoration of forces in calling 
an employee back to work after a lay-off, while the Bohn and Reynolds 
Alloys agreements do not specify the length of advance notice for 
rehiring. None of the smaller companies is required by its agree- 
ment to give formal advance notice of a lay-off. Only three of their 
agreements specify the period during which an employee must report 
to work when recalled after a lay-off, 48 hours in one and 3 days in two. 

Work sharing.—Of the largest companies, only the Aluminum Co. 
agreements call for some degree of work sharing during slack periods. 
These provide that employees within any department or other “‘prop- 
er unit”? with more than 1 year’s continuous service shall not have 
their workweek reduced for ‘‘any continued period”’ until employees 
with less than 1 year’s seniority have been laid off. Thereafter, 
work is to be distributed ‘‘as equally as possible.’”’ If such distribu- 
tion “probably’’ would result in employees’ working less than 4 days 
per week, “‘averaged over a reasonable period of time,’ further lay- 
offs are to be made according to the above-described procedure, until 
the remaining employees ‘will have a reasonable expectancy of 
averaging at least 4 days’ work per week.” 

Three of the agreements of the smaller companies also provide for 
work sharing; in two cases, until employees work not less than 24 
hours per week, and in the third case, not less than 30 hours. One of 
these agreements requires that if regular employees continue working 
only 3 days a week for “an unreasonable period of time in the opinion 
of the majority of the employees affected,’ the company representa- 
tives shall explain the probable duration of the work shortage and the 
“employees affected’’ shall decide by majority vote the ‘‘division of 
time or reduction of forces to be effected.’’ Under the other two 
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agreements before work sharing becomes operative, employees wis] 
seniority ranging from less than 9 months to less than 18 m onths are 
laid off. | 
One of the agreements covering a smaller company prohibits yw, 
sharing by providing that employees with less than 6 months’ seniopj;, 
be laid off first and other employees thereafter according to seniority 
so as to provide a 5-day week. | 


PROMOTIONS 


Both the Aluminum Co. and Reynolds Alloys agreements pow 
for promotions in accordance with seniority, provided the employes 
has ‘‘sufficient ability” to do the work. The Aluminum Co. avreo. 
ments provide that in filling new jobs or vacancies, the job is to }) 
posted and consideration is to be given in order of departments 
seniority to workers who apply and who are in the “same general 
classification’”’ in the same department, and (except under the Alum- 
inum Council agreement which refers only to departmental seniority 
next, to workers in the same classification in other departments in {/), 
same plant or in other plants in the same community, or to those who 
have been transferred, demoted, or laid off because of a reduction o! 
forces in the department. Thereafter consideration is to be given to 
employees in the next lower classification in the same department 

In practice, under this procedure, lines of progression from job 
to job have been established within departments, with possibly sev: 
lines of progression in each department and with each job preparing the 
employee for the next higher job on the line. In this way training 
periods are shortened. The statement in the agreement that consid 
ation for promotion will be given to workers in the “same general 
classification” has been interpreted to mean that consideration will be 
given to the worker with the highest seniority (either company o: 
departmental, depending on the plant) in the next lower classificatio 
in the line of progression, who applies for the job after it has be 
posted. In accordance with this interpretation, employees can chang: 
from one line of progression to another only within the same depart- 
ment and only by going to the bottom of the new line of progression 
The employee with the greatest seniority if he ‘“‘so deserves”’ is to be 
‘“‘oiven a trial unless he does not have sufficient ability to fill such new 
job or vacancy.” If he is passed over, the job is not to be permanently 
filled until after the employee has had his case “fully considered,” 
provided it is presented within 5 days at all plants, except Massena 
and La Fayette where it may be presented within 7 days. Althoug 
this procedure need not be followed in promotion to supervisor) 
positions, the company agrees that it will “‘ in general” be followed. 

The Reynolds Alloys agreement requires that the employee wit! 
greatest seniority who bids for a new job is to be given a trial oleae 
if he is qualified “‘in the opinion of management and the dep artme 
shop steward.”’ Disputes arising from this provision are to - sett 
in accordance with the regular grievance procedure. Sapervisory 
positions are to be filled “in general” by this same pclicy. Thi 
Reynolds Metals agreement contains no provision dealing with 
promotions. The Bohn agreement specifies that the ‘“‘company anc 
the union will mutually agree’ on employees to be promoted, exc:p! 
for supervisory positions. 
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Five of the smaller-company agreements include general provisions 
) the effect that promotions are to be based on seniority, and two 
tate that the company agrees to make “every effort”’ to promote by 
eniority. The others do not specify how promotions are to be made, 


MILITARY SERVICE 


Seniority rights of employees who enter the military service are 
considered in all the agreements of the larger companies except that 
of the Reynolds Alloys Co., and in seven of the smaller companies. 
All of these, except three of the smaller agreements, provide specif- 
ically that seniority rights shall accumulate during the absence of the 
employee.” Of these three, one states that those returning shall be 
reemployed in accordance with the provisions of the Selective Service 
Act; another states that leave of absence for military duty “will not 
jeopardize the seniority standing”; and the third provides that there 
shall be no “loss of seniority.” 

The Aluminum Co. agreements specify that further regulations 
concerning employees entering military service may be promulgated 
by the company, if explained to the local union. Under this provi- 
sion the company has agreed to pay a bonus equal to the difference 
between Government pay and company pay, for 1 month after induc- 
tion, to employees with more than 90 days’ but less than 1 year’s 
seniority; and for 2 months to employees with more than 1 year’s 
seniority. In addition, employees are granted vacation pay for which 
they are eligible or for which they would have become eligible during 
the first year of military service. Three of the smaller agreements 
also provide that employees who enter military service shall be given 
their earned vacation bonus. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


All the agreements of the major companies grant the workers 
leaves of absence, both for union business and for other ‘‘reasonable”’ 
cause. In the Aluminum Co. of America plants, leave is granted on 
request ‘“‘when requirements of the plant permit * * * for a limited 
time with the privilege of renewal.’’ Those elected to union office 
may take a year’s leave, which may be renewed for another year. 
At the Reynolds Metals plant, workers may take leave “‘for reasonable 
cause * * * for a limited time with the privilege of renewal.”’ 
Stewards or-executive officers of the union are granted leave, the 
duration of which is not stated, to carry on union duties. The 
Reynolds Alloys agreement permits an employee to take leave for 
not more than 30 days, except that it may extend over a “‘stated period”’ 
when taken to conduct union business. Under the terms of the Bohn 
agreement, “if mutually agreed upon by both the company and the 
union,” leave may be taken for a period of 6 months, with privilege 
of renewal, or for the duration of a term of office or for other specific 
union business. 

All these agreements forbid the employee who is on leave from 
engaging in other occupations, except for serving the union, and 





* See “Military Service and War-Job Clauses in Union Agreements,”” Monthly Labor Review, December 
1962 (pp. 1147-1155), for interpretation of seniority rights under the Selective Service Act. 
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specify that if he fails to report by the end of his leave, he shqjj be 
considered to have quit, and consequently shall forfeit his seniority 

Only five of the agreements covering smaller companies mak pro 
vision for employees’ taking leave. In two cases leave is granted 
angen for both union business and other reasons; in another Only 
for union business; and in the other two, for general reasons wit}, union 
business not specifically mentioned. One of the agreements whic}, 
provide for taking leave for general reasons requires the consent of 
both the management and the union shop committee. The duration 
of Ba ag 2 varies from 1 week to “‘a definite period of tim, 
to be specified in the leave.” 

The effect of a leave of absence upon the employee’s seniority ratine 
is not clearly established in most cases. The Aluminum Co. acres. 
ments provide for accumulation of departmental seniority durin: 
leaves of absence not in excess of 21 days per year. Absences there. 
after, except for time spent negotiating with the company as a union 
representative, are not accumulated. If an employee takes leave jy, 
order to hold union office, he is to be reemployed “in the same classi- 
fication * * * if such work is available, and he will not lose th. 
seniority status which he had at the beginning of such leave of absence.” 

The Reynolds Alloys agreement states that employees shal! be: 
returned to work ‘without loss of seniority,” while the Reynolds 
Metals, Bohn, and small companies’ agreements say nothing about 
either the retention or <eammaliation of seniority. 


HEALTH, SAFETY, AND WELFARE 


Provisions concerning the health and safety of workers are con- 
tained in the agreements of one Aluminum Co. plant, the Bohn (Co. 
and five smaller companies. The United Automobile Workers agree- 
ment with the Aluminum Co. of America provides that sanitary and 
safety conditions are to be maintained in accordance with the State, 
county, and city laws, and that the company, in cooperation with 
the union, is to work out a health and safety program. The Boho 
agreement encourages workers to have minor injuries treated, by pro- 
viding that they are to receive treatment on company time if they are 
not disabled, and that they are to be paid for all time until they are 
actually ordered home or to the hospital by the doctor at the plant, 
if they are disabled. 

The safety and health clauses in the smaller-company agreements 
contain the general statement that the company will continue to pro- 
tect the health and safety of its employees. Two agreements speciti- 
cally require the company to provide protective equipment. Only 
one sihabiahen a safety committee to make suggestions concerning 
appliances and working practices, consisting of one company and one 
union representative, and one neutral person who is called in to act as 
arbitrator in the event of disagreement. 


APPRENTICESHIPS 


Apprentice plans are established in the agreements of the Aluminiim 
Co. of America, the Bohn Co., and one smaller company. The terms 
of the Aluminum Co. agreements are applicable to apprentices w/i0 
have contracted with the company for a period of years, ‘normally 
4,”’ to learn the trade under a specific program of study. The ratio 
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of apprentices to journeymen may be a matter for negotiation between 
the local union and plant management, at the union’s request, and this 
-atio is to be maintained in periods of lay-off. The Bohn agreement 
covers apprentices to tool and die makers and patternmakers, estab- 
ishing a ratio of 1 apprentice to every 20 journeymen or major frac- 
‘ion thereof. It provides for a 6-month probationary period and 
establishes a wage scale containing regular increases at 1,000-hour 
intervals. For the duration of the war, an increase in the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen is a subject for negotiation when skilled 
mechanics are not available. The smaller company’s agreement 
provides that employment of apprentices shall be in accordance with 
standards approved by the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship.”® 
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GRIEVANCES 


Grievance machinery.—All the agreements in the industry establish 
some form of procedure for the settlement of grievances. The 
Aluminum Co. of America and the Bohn agreements give the employee 
the option of asking the union representative to discuss his grievance | 
with his foreman or of talking to his foreman himself. The Reynolds 
Alloys agreement provides that the employee must first take the griev- 
ance to his immediate supervisor before presenting it to the union, 
while in the Reynolds Metals agreement the employee and the union 
representative together are to present the matter to the foreman. 
Most of the smaller-company agreements state that the union rep- 
resentative or committee shall present the grievance to the foreman 
of the employee’s department. 

The Aluminum Co. agreements also permit the employee to 
choose at all later stages of the grievance procedure whether he shall 
meet the company officials alone or with his union representatives. 
Only one of the smaller-company agreements gives the employee this 
option. According to the terms of the other agreements, if the 
employee and his union representative and his foreman fail to reach 
an agreement, the union grievance committee or, in a few cases, the 
chief shop steward or other union official, discusses the grievance with 
higher company officials. At successive stages the entire union com- 
mittee (and possibly representatives of the international union) mects 
with higher company officials, such as the plant manager, personne! 
director, or president of the company. 

Payment to union officials participating in grievance meetings.—Most 
of the agreements do not specify whether meetings between shop 
stewards and management are to be held during or after working 
hours, or whether the stewards are paid for time spent on grievance 
work or in grievance meetings. The Aluminum Co. agreements 
state that employees shall not experience loss of time when conferences 
“must be held”? during working hours. The Reynolds Metals agree- 
ment provides that consideration of grievances shall be taken up after 
working hours, if the head of the department thinks such “‘considera- 
tion would interfere with efficient operation of the department.” 

Although the majority of the smaller-company agreements make no 
provision for attendance at grievance meetings, there is a scattering 
of provisions on the subject, varying from one which specifically states 
that meetings must be held after working hours, to another which states 


“ Now Apprentice-Training Service in Bureau of Training, War Manpower Commission. 
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they shall be held during working hours with no loss of time to tho<, 
attending. 

Arhitration.—The Reynolds agreements and five of the agreeme,, 
covering smaller companies provide for arbitration at the request 9; 
either the union or the company. The agreements of the Aluminum 
Co. of America provide for arbitration only if both union and eo». 
pany agree to it, permitting the party who is satisfied with the currey; 
situation to prevent recourse to arbitration. Excepted are unsett]o, 
disputes arising from the maintenance-of-membership clause whic), 
under the NWLB order, must be arbitrated either by the rew|y; 
arbitration procedure established in the agreement or by an arbitratoy 
appointed by the Board. 

The Bohn agreement and those of six of the smaller companies 
not provide for arbitration, although two of the latter permit eitho; 
party to appeal to conciliation. 

The Aluminum Co. agreements include no procedures for estah- 
lishing arbitration boards or selecting impartial chairmen, a decision 
thus Gite required each time the parties agree to arbitrate. The 
Reynolds Metals Co. agreement provides that a permanent chairman 
be appointed by the Chairman of the National War Labor Board, to 
serve with a board composed of an equal number of company and 
union representatives selected each time a dispute is to be adjudicated. 
The other agreements also establish temporary boards, composed of 
company and union representatives who select the impartial chairmen. 
All but one of these provide for selection of the impartial representative 
by a governmental agency if the company and union cannot agree: 
four refer the selection to the Conciliation Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, and one to either the United States Secretary of 
Labor or the Pennsylvania Secretary of Labor and Industry. 

The Reynolds Metals Co. and three of the smaller-company agree- 
ments establish time limits for some of the procedures involved in 
establishing the arbitration board. The former agreement and onc 
of the latter require that the company and union representatives b 
appointed within 48 hours of a request for arbitration. Another 
requires appointment of the company and union representatives 
within 5 days of the request, and provides that if the party upon 
which the request is made fails to appoint its representatives within 
that time, it shall automatically be understood as a request to the 
Conciliation Service to appoint an arbitrator. 

The selection of an impartial chairman is referred by the various 
agreements to the designated governmental agency within a period 
ranging from 3 to 15 days after selection of the company and union 
representatives. None of the agreements requires the arbitration 
board to make its decision within any specified time, although one 
states that it must meet within 5 days of the selection of the impartial 
chairman. 

Scope of grievance procedure—The Aluminum Co. of America 
agreements state that grievances which may be adjusted through 
use of the grievance procedure “may include any difference of opinion 
or dispute * * * regarding interpretation or explanation of any 

rovision of. this agreement.” The Reynolds Metals agreement 
ikewise permits arbitration of any dispute arising under the terms 
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of the agreement, specifically excluding proposed changes in the 

vreement. The Reynolds Alloys agreement permits use of the 
oriev? ince machinery for any matter of. controversy “including wages, 
jours, working conditions * * * except as prov ided in the attac shod 
wage addenda. [to the agreement). 

Two of the smaller-company agreements contain clauses permitting 
discussion of any difference concerning the meaning of provisions or 

“any trouble” w hich may arise. Two “others specifically provide that 
wage rates are not subject to arbitration. The Bohn agreement and 
the others of the smaller companies contain no specific definition of 
grieV ances. 

Discharges.—All of the major and six of the smaller agreements 
establish special procedures to be followed in case of discharge of a 
regular employee, and all but one of these provide for reinstatement 
of the employee with back pay if he is found to have been discharged 
unjustly. The agreements which do not establish arbitration as the 
means of settling other grievances do not provide for arbitration 
concerning discharges. 

The Aluminum Co. agreements provide that an employee may be 
discharged for “‘proper and just cause.’’ However, before he is finally 
discharged there must be a suspension period of 5 days, in all plants 
except those at V ernon, Massena, and La Fayette, where 3 days is spec- 
ified. The employee and union represe ntative must be told the reason 
for the discharge and it may then be taken up as a grievance through 
the regular grievance procedure. If possible, it is to be disposed of 
within the suspension period but must be brought up within 10 days 
of the actual discharge. 

The Bohn agreement lists various specific acts for which the em- 
ployee may be discharged, such as theft, falsification of the record of 
work performed, habitual drunkenness on the job, ete. The employee 
and plant chairman must be told the reason immediately, and a hear- 
ing may be requested which must be held as soon as possible and not 
later than the following working day. However, disciplinary penalties 
of not more than 1 week’s lay-off are set by mutual agreement of the 
foreman and department steward, whose decision is final. Both of the 
Reynolds agreements grant the company the right to discharge an 
employee for “sufficient and reasonable cause’; disputed discharges 
are to be taken up through the regular grievance procedure. In the 
Alloys plant, protest must be made within 10 days; the Metals agree- 
ment does not establish any time limit. 

Of the six smaller-company agreements which deal specifically with 
the problem of discharge, two provide that disputed discharges shall 
be considered under the regular grievance procedure. The other four 
provide for special hearings after a disc ‘-harge; in only one case is there 
a time limit—24 hours for a protest to be made, and an additional 48 


hours during which a hearing must be held. 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


The agreements of the Aluminum Co. of America and of the Rey- 
nolds Metals Co. do not specifically prohibit work stoppages ; the 
Reynolds Alloys agreement prohibits stoppages during the “utiliza- 
tion” of grievance machinery. All these agreements, as indicated 
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above, provide for arbitration of disputes not settled by the Parties 
concerned, although the Aluminum Co. agreements require » utual 
consent before arbitration may be resorted to. The Bohn agre. ment 
which does not provide for arbitration of disputes, forbids stoppages 
during negotiations on grievances. ie 

Of the five smaller-company agreements which provide for arbitra- 
tion, one contains no clause specifically prohibiting work stoppages 
two forbid resort to strikes and lockouts while grievances are being 
negotiated, one during arbitration proceedings, and one during ¢}, 
term of the agreement. Five of the agreements without arbitration 
provisions also forbid stoppages during the use of the grievance ma. 
chinery, one of these prohibiting them also during negotiations for » 
new agreement, while the remaining agreement says nothing about , 
strike or lockout. 
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Eye Injuries in Shipyards ' 


THE elimination of eye hazards is one of the most pressing and at the 
same time one of the most difficult problems facing the shipyard 
safety engineer. The urgency of the problem is indicated by the fact 
that eye Injuries constitute more than one in every five disabling ship- 
yard injuries. 

During the first 5 months of 1943 the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
received 19,244 individual reports describing accidents which caused 
disabling injuries to shipyard workers. These accident reports were 
submitted by shipyards holding Federal contracts, in conformance 
with the Minimum Requirements of the U. S. Navy-U. S. Maritime 
Commission Safety and Health Program. Eye injuries totaled 
4089, or 21 percent of the entire group of reported injuries. 

The count of disabling cases, however, falls far short of presenting 
the entire picture. The great majority of eye injuries fortunately do 
not result in loss of time beyond the day of injury. Each of these so- 
called ‘no lost time cases,’’ however, does cause some lost time on the 
day of injury, and because of the great numbers of such injuries the 
total lost time which they produce assumes considerable magnitude. 
Moreover, every minor injury represents the potentiality of a more 
serious disabling i injury. 

The difficulties of preventing eye injuries in shipyards arise from 
the wide variety of eye hazards inherent in shipbuildi ding operations, 
and from the fact that the operations creating those hazards frequently 
cannot be segregated. Workers in any part of a shipyard may be 
directly exposed to several different eye hazards at any one time and 
each of those hazards may require a somewhat different type of pro- 
tective measure. The selection of the proper preventive procedures 
and devices is seriously complicated by the fact that workers must be 
protected not only against the hazards of their own work but also 
from the injury possibilities arising from completely dissimilar work 
which may be carried on in their vicinity. This condition is particu- 
larly prevalent in respect to welder’s flash cases. 

Analysis of over 1,500 disabling welder’s flash cases indicates that 
only about 1 in 6 of these cases resulted from exposure to rays from 
the injured worker’s own arc. In fact, more than 60 percent of all 
disabling flashes were experienced by workers who were not themselves 
engaged in welding work but found it necessary to work in the vicinity 
of welding operations. Nearly half of these eye flashes were expe- 
renced by shipfitters. A very substantial number of welders, how- 
ever, received similar flashes from the arcs of their coworkers. Typical 
of the latter group was the case of a shop welder who stepped out of 


Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Industrial Hazards by Frank S. McElroy and Arthur L. Svenson. 
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his booth and raised his hood. The adjoining booths were po, 
shielded at the front and he received a flash from his neighbor's work. 

Cases of welder’s flash accounted for 37 percent of all “the disabling 
eye injuries reported and far outnumbered the eye injuries resujtiy; 
from any other single operation during the first 4 months of 1943 
Flying particles, however, accounted for 51 percent of all the disabling 
eye injuries. In the great majority of those cases the origin of ¢}), 
flying particles which produced the injuries was definitely “ide nN tified 
as one of the following operations: Chipping, caulking, scaling 
welding, grinding, reaming, drilling, or burning. Substantial num- 
bers of these injuries were experienced by workers who were not 
performing the operations which created the flying particles. T), 
majority of the flying-particle injuries, however, were suffered 
workers engaged in those operations. In most instances these » 
jured workers were not wearing goggles. Many of them apparent 
knew that they should have been w earing impact goggles, but stated | 
as an excuse that the work was of short duration and it hardly seemed 
necessary to go to the stockroom for goggles. Another case, illus. 
trating the tendency to postpone taking proper precautions, involved 
a chipper’s helper. On his first morning at work he reported to the 
infirmary with a piece of steel in his eye. His leaderman had ; 
instructed him to get impact goggles at the start of the shift, but had 
‘intended to warn him during the day.”’ 


Methods of Prevention 


Three preventive measures are suggested by this analysis of ey 
injuries: 

(1) More extensive use of goggles both by workers engaged in ey: 
hazard operations and by those who must work near such operations 

(2) More extensive use of screens to shield workers, other than the 
operators, from the dangers of eye-hazard operations wherever such 
shielding is practicable. 

(3) Segregation of eye-hazard operations whenever possible. 

Complete success in the application of these measures would reduce 
the volume of eve injuries by nearly 75 percent. 

The greater and more effective use of goggles, however, involves 
more than merely making such protective equipment available. In 
more than 15 percent of the disabling cases resulting from flying 
particles the injured person was wearing goggles. The fact that th 
eye injury occurred despite the use of coggles indicates that the 
equipment was either mechanically defective or unsuited as a guar 
against the hazards involved. It is essential, therefore, that gogyles 
of the proper type be provided and that all goggles be inspected fre- 
quently to insure that they are being used properly and are in good 
condition. 

As there are probably few, if any, instances in which impact goggles 
are entirely unavailable to workers who are exposed to the flying 
particles from chipping, caulking, scaling, welding, grinding, reaming, 
drilling, and burning, the problem in respect to most of the eye hazaris 
is not so much to increase the supply of goggles as to sce that the) 
are used. In many cases this appears to be a matter of making 
mandatory the use of such goggles in places where the worker 's 
exposed to flying particles. In others the convenient location 0! 
supplies of goggles close to the places in which they may be needed 
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would overcome the tendency of workers to take a chance on working 
without protection for short periods. Most important, however, is 
‘he need for further education of the workers and their supervisors so 
‘hat they recognize and appreciate the need for goggles, and under- 
stand the conditions which call for different types of goggles. An 
example of the type of case which such education would prevent is 
that of a shipfitter who bought his own goggles when he was assigned 
‘o help welders in tacking plates. Unfortunately the goggles were of 
the impact type with clear lens which are of little avail against welder’s 
flash. 5 

Adequate screening of eye-hazard operations whenever possible is 
the most effective method of protecting workers other than the 
operators from eye injuries. Screening can be applied, without great 
difficulty, to most operations performed in the shops; to a considerable 
extent it is also practicable to shield the most hazardous operations 
upon the ways. Itis true that the provision and placement of portable 
screens may at times be an inconvenience and may seem to take 
considerable time, but the saving in lost time resulting from injuries 
to nearby workmen should more than compensate for that expenditure 
of effort. 

Segregation of eye-hazard operations whenever possible will simplify 
the application of protective measures against those hazards. When 
work can be arranged so that only those engaged upon one particular 
kind of operation are permitted within the danger area, the problem 
of guarding against injuries to persons who are unfamiliar with the 
hazards is largely overcome. Moreover, under these circumstances 
it becomes possible for supervisors to néte very quickly any violations 
of standard safe practice, since every one in the area should be follow- 
ing the same rules and procedures. Many plants have found this 
procedure very effective in reducing eye injuries in their shops. In 
outside work, segregation of hazardous operations is frequently difficult 
or even impracticable; it can, however, be arranged in many instances 
with little interference to efficient production. 


Eye Injuries by Source of Injury 


In the following table the cases of eye injuries, reported by ship- 
yards during the first 5 months of 1943, have been tabulated to show 
the various pertinent factors most commonly associated with those 
injuries. 
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Disabling Eye Injuries in ce te During First 5 Months of 1943, Classified y ( ,,, 
Working Condition, Accident Type, Agency, and Operation ve 





Number of cases 





Failure to wear or use adequate 








Total protective equipment Other : 
Accident type and source of un- i 
injury | Impact | Antiflash coe | ale | ia 
| | =| Work. “4, 
goggles | goggles | No [ing | inc it 
. . ) ) | — i. con- feat 
— Not | De-| Not | De- |, ™8 | di | di- Gent 
Pa Pe | wear-| fec- wear-| fec- S¢Teems tions tions “ata 


ing |tive| ing | tive 



































| j . 
All eye injuries... .-- ..----.--:| 4,080} 100) 3,227} 1,424) 344) 1,245) 58 156 206 22 4, 
Flying particles lodging in eye i 2, 109 ie Fi oe | ee ees Seeees 38| 116 3% 
Resulting from— 
Cols. comine. scaling. _. 654 2 Be SS Ve ee eee = 
rom own operation 627 145 G04; 454) 150)_....-/_.-- 2 & ae 
From other’s operation ___| 27 1} 23 Te Oe: Eas eae 
Wii lnnttnthidekicidions 37 9) 346 S| er ee ere re 2t 
From own operation ____. | 339 8| 315; 284) 31|......|..... ‘ote 7ll Graal PN 
From other’s operation - __| 37) 1 31) 28 GC Ra Booth 2g 
Grinding, reaming, drilling---| 350,  9| 345) 284, 61|....__|_- a A i sat 
From own operation......| 289) 7)  * (2 2SSSS are RT le 
From other’s operation --. 70) fet ( se SS ee eee ee ba t 
A oa a 190 et )’> fF eet ee ae, Oe 5 
From own operation____-- 176 5 fas Gey | RS A a Se { 
From other’s operation _ -- 14; () 13 12) Re, ee RE, ; l 
Sheet-metal and machine- | 
shop operations___-_....- -_ a4! 2 74! 69 eee sh, 
Free air-borne particles.......| 126} ten weir OSS. ow = PRM ae 62 
Sources unknown or unclassi- | 
ne ae oy leas ie om ee 37} 28 
Welder’s flash .............. ....| 1,514| 37) 1,450}_....- -----| 1,245) 58) 156) 16 39 
From own operation __-_. es 234) 6) 229)......|.---- | _ 221) _ AOS HE 5 
From other’s operation - ..| 1, 280) 31} 1, 230)._..._|.....| 1,024) 50 156 16 
Struck by, other than flying par- / 
ticles in eye__- 317] eS Te eae aes tbl 54) 62 
Other accident type. ------| 149) 4) 15) « ae ae 98 25 
! Less than half of 1 percent. 
PPPPORE 


Industrial Injuries, August 1943 


AUGUST reports from 12,199 manufacturing plants listed 32,482 
disabling injuries experienced by employees during the month. Thi 
reporting plants employed about 7,630,000 workers, or about 47 per- 
cent of the total manufacturing employment for the month. Assum- 
ing that the reporting establishments constitute a representative 
sample, the total number of disabling injuries experienced by workers 
in all manufacturing plants of the United States during August, there- 
fore, may be estimated as about 69,000. 
The actual record of the days lost from work because of these occu- 
ae poor injuries is not available because many of the injured persons 
ad not recovered at the time the August reports were prepared. 
Twenty days, however, may be regarded as a conservative average 
time loss for each disabling injury. Using this average, the August 
injuries represent the direct loss of 1,380,000 man-days of production 
without any allowance for the continuing economic loss resulting from 
the many deaths and permanent physical impairments included in the 
totals. This direct loss alone is equivalent to a month of full-time 
employment for 53,000 workers. 
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The reports indicated that 0.4 percent of the injuries had resulted in 
jeath and 3.2 percent had caused permanent physical impairments. 
tater information, however, probably wil! show that other injuries, 
which appeared to be only temporary at the time the reports were sub- 
mitted, have since developed into additional deaths and permanent 
disabilities. 

Compar'son with the reports for the previous month showed no 
significant general trend in the injury frequency rates. Among the 
7s industries for which the comparison was possible, there were 34 
which had August frequency rates one or more frequency-rate points 
lower than in July, and 26 industries with August rates which were one 
or more points higher than their July rates. Nine of the decreases 
amounted to 5 or more frequency-rate points and 7 of the increases 
were 5-point advances. For 16 industries the August averages repre- 
sented the highest frequency rate reported in any of the first 8 months 
of 1943. On the other hand, the August averages for 6 industries were 
the lowest monthly rates thus far reported in 1943. 

Cumulative injury-frequency rates for the first 8 months of 1943, 
which present a more accurate picture of safety conditions in the 
various industries than do the rates for particular months, ranged from 
an average of 5.5 disabling injuries for each million employee hours 
worked in the women’s clothing industry to 65.3 in the sawmill in- 
dustry. Other industries which had cumulative frequency rates of less 
than 10 were sighting and fire-control equipment, 6.7; radios and 
phonographs, 7.7; rayon and allied products (chemical), 8.1; cement, 
8.7; and men’s clothing, 8.8. 

In airect contrast to these rates, which indicate good safety perform- 
ance, there were six industries, in addition to sawmills, with cumula- 
tive frequency rates of over 40. These were corrugated boxes, 41.2; 
forgings, 41.9; foundries, 42.9; plate fabrication and boiler-shop prod- 
ucts, 47.4; concrete, gypsum, and plaster products, 50.8; and planing 
mills, 58.3. 


Industrial Injury-Frequency ' Rates for Selected Manufacturing Industries, August 1943, 
with Cumulative Rates for 1943 




















August 1943 1943: 
Sadho Cane - 1942: 

ndustry ? r ative requency 

| Sstablish. Frequency | frequency |_—rate 

| om ents rate 3 rate 

Agricultural machinery and tractors...............--.--- 42 23.1 18.8 18.3 
pi oa a Si ae kes a Se 51 10.5 10. 2 11.4 
ee 197 | 12.9 16.9 9.5 
Ammunition, 20 mm. and over.-_...._....---.--------- 366 26. 2 27.3 17.2 

po ES a 24 15.9 19.0 (4) 
Ce ea nueneccconsctccence 12 23.3 19. 1 16. 2 
Book and job printing_._...............---- S comcdiecibetdiabuades 28 11.0 14.2 10. 5 
Boots and shoes, not rubber__.......__-- ET a Ae 293 14.7 14.1 9.0 
Canning and preserving................------ Rn ea 53 19. 2 | 20. 3 33.0 
ee ew acliwameqnane 7 25.9 | 13.8 14.1 
Ce en cecennesussivus 92 10.8 8.7 7.3 
I icles ondibems 354 20. 3 19.0 16.8 
Ne aemelbhecabalnne | 491 9.9 8.8 | 7.7 
oS RT'S cc. RS a 354 5.3 5.5 4.6 
ae ed ote Se oitenewe 25 11.4 17.7 22. 0 
oncrete, gypsum, and plaster products. -_...........-.-- 124 51.8 50.8 48.4 
Confectionery_......._- < Shes " ERE OE EEG He | 10 20.2 | 17.5 | 15. 2 
Construction and mining machinery - -......-....-.---- 129 36. 5 | 33. 3 | 28. 4 
aa eR a | 92 34.7 41.2 | 30.7 
Cotton I ee See ii wenn te 4 61 17.3 15.7 16. 3 
Cutlery and edge tools__.___.-..-- EO ye 31 27.4 23.9 | 24.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industrial Injury-Frequency ' Rates for Selected Manufacturing Industries, August 1943 





with Cumulative Rates for 1943—Continued 














' ae 
| August 1943 1900- ti 
Industry 3 | ~~ tn : 
naustry ative Freqn 
Number of | Frequency frequency at 0 
mente rate rate cl 
- NN ou A ee a s 
Drugs, toiletries, and insecticides , | 7 | 22. 9 21.9 0 
Dyeing and finishing 30 | 26.0 | 23.0 | 4 
Electrical equipment and wine 686 | 13. 6 | 11.6 _ tl 
Engines and turbines - - 7 69 | 21.2 | 599 8 
Explosives... 40 7.3 | 12.2 ' 
Fabricated structural steel 136 | 36.3 33. 5 4 S 
Fiber boxes. . -. oof 27 29.9 | 30.3 Be 
Folding boxes. .- Re 100 | 24.7 23.3 | x 
Food-products machinery inal 26 44.6 34.4 18 a 
Forgings, iron and steel ss 167 | 46. 0 41.9 22 | ~ 
Foundries, iron and steel__- 620 | 46.8 42.9 49 lI 
Furniture, except metal 56 38. 2 30. 4 2 
General industrial machinery 687 | 27.0 25.0 , I 
Glass__. as 29 | 18. 5 18.9 9 c 
Guns and related equipment a, 161 18. 2 17.7 9 
Hardware ball 32 | 24. 6 24.1 | 4 y 
Iron and steel . 224 | 10. 5 10.1 , 
Knit goods | 29 | 11.3 10.7 - V 
Leather 24 | 33. 9 25.8 |} 
Machine shops, general 155 | 25. 3 6 30.7 
Metalworking machinery 877 20. 4 | 20.1 | 9 a 
Motor vehicles 144 13.8 | 14.1 
Motor-vehicle parts 63 | 28.8 25.8 | 
Nonferrous-metal products 78 23. 4 24.9 2 
Paints and varnishes 45 | 18. 2 20. 6 7 
Paper .| 220 | 35.7 | 32.9 % 
Paper and pulp (integrated) 78 | 27.3 | 26. 4 
Petroleum refining a 163 | 12.5 | 12.8 
Pianing mills 41 | 50.9 58. 3 37 I 
Plate fabrication and boiler-shop mani 79 53. 4 | 7? 47.4 
Plumbers’ supplies___......-- i , 26 | 20.8 | 19.0 | x ( 
Pottery : 8 | 17.2 | 21.9 | 
Pulp 24 | 32.7 | 31.4 | » 
Rs adios and phonographs j 204 | 8.0 | 7.7 I 
Railroad equipment 40 20. 4 | 21.6 
Rayon and allied products (chemical) _- 17 | 4.9 8.1 t 
Rubber boots and shoes 13 16.8 | 13.1 | 8 
Rubber tires ‘ 41 13.3 | 13.8 . 
ER I A RF A, nS Le SSE 28 67.3 65.3 { 
Set-up boxes 237 19. 4 | 17.1 
Sheet-metal work 40 26.5 | 5 33.5 
Shipbuilding 217 | 30. 2 30.3 
Sighting and fire-control equipment 42 | 6.9 6.7 | 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 209 | 37.8 36. 5 44 
Small arms 59 | 11,9 | 11.0 
Smelting and refining of nonferrous metals 196 | 31.2 30. 3 2 
Soap and glycerin 20 | 10. 2 | 9.1 
Stamped and pressed metal products. 301 34.8 | 33. 0 | 2 
Steam fittings and apparatus 66 45.8 | 35. 5 
Stoves and furnaces, not electric 52 32. 5 | 36. 6 
Tanks, military : 24 14.3 | 13. 1 
Tank parts, military. 7 19. 3 | 21.4 
Textile machinery 11 13.1 | 15. 6 
Tin cans and other tinware 41 16.7 | 19. 0 
Tools, except edge tools 51 37.8 25. 6 2 
Wire and wire products 162 21.6 22.9 | 2 
Woolen goods 138 22.1 19.9 





! The frequency rate represents the average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million em- 


ployee-hours worked. 


2 A few industries have been omitted from this table because the coverage for the month did not amou 


to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 


3 Computed from all reports received for the month, 


4 Not available. 

’ Cumulative from June 1. 
* Cumulative from May 1 
? Cumulative from Apr. 1. 


Not based on identical plants insuccessive mont! 





ust 19 13, 
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Public Health in Great Britain in 1942—43 


THE general health of the British nation was remarkably well main- 
taine d during 1942, according to the annual report of the Ministry of 
Health for the year 1942-43.'_ The year was remarkable for a series 
of favorable records in the vital statistics, but, on the other hand, 

claims for sickness benefit under the National Health Insurance 

Scheme showed a substantial] increase, and there were other, indications 
of an increase in short-term sickness. There is no doubt, it is said, 

that the war effort has imposed a severe strain on the health of the 
people, which on the whole has been withstood with astonishing 
success. 

The general death rate among the civilian population was remark- 
ably low. Among females the standardized rate was 6.84 per 1,000 
living, or 8 percent below that of any previous year, while among 
males the rate of 9.52 was also the lowest recorded. Mortality of 
children under the age of 5 5 years declined by 2 percent during the 
year, and at the school ages of 5 to 15 the low level reached in 1939 
was ‘regained. There was an increase in the total number of live 
births; the crude rate of infant mortality was the lowest on record; 
and the maternal mortality rate also reached a record low level. 


Incidence of Disease and Maintenance of Health 


New low records in the numbers of deaths were established for 
many groups of diseases. Pneumonia caused the greatest number of 
deaths from any one cause (20,831), but this was more than 2,500 
below the number of deaths in 1939, the year of the lowest previous 
record since 1930. Deaths from influenza were less than half of 
those in 1941. Sulfonamide therapy has been responsible for the 
decline in deaths from a number of causes since 1938, and, in addition, 
these drugs saved the lives of many persons attac ked by cere brospinal 
fever during 1942. The diseases showing an increase in deaths were 
principally the diseases of Jater life. There was a remarkably low 
incidence of infectious disease during the year. 

Many parts of the country reported an increase in minor illness, as 
evidenced by crowded surgeries and out-patient departments, more 
absenteeism caused by sickness, and more complaints by individuals 
of fatigue or feeling “run down.” ‘The sickness-benefit claims on 
approved societies, in all four quarters of the year, were materially 
above the pre-war average. 

The increase in incidence of venereal diseases reported for the 
preceding year continued, though the rise was less steep. Stricter 
measures to cope with these diseases were taken during the year, and 
a publicity campaign was inaugurated with which the press and radio 
cooperated and which met with popular support. 

There was a distinct check in the wartime increase in the death rate 
from tuberculosis. The number of deaths from respiratory tuber- 
culosis in 1942 was 20,987, as compared with 23,633 the preceding 


year, the crude death rate being 506 per million population as com- 


pared with 570 in 1941. A somewhat comparable decrease occurred 
in the deaths from nonrespiratory tuberculosis. In spite of the more 


(c Britain Ministry of Health, Summary Report for the Year Ended March 31, 1943, London, 1943. 
}md. 6468.) 
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favorable showing in the mortality rate for 1942 as compare! w;;| 
1941, there was a rise of about 3 percent in the number of new egg. 
reported, and it is said that under the trying conditions of total wa, 
it is not unlikely the death rate will rise again. Two important steps 
taken during the year to deal with the tuberculosis problem wep, 
extension of the use of chest examinations through mass miniaty;, 
radiography, and the payment of allowances to persons who |eay, 
remunerative employment to undertake treatment for pulmonary 
tuberculosis.’ 


Care of Mothers and Children 


As already noted, there was an increase in the birth rate and , 
—— in the infant mortality rate; the maternal mortality rate 
also fell. 

The priority allowances of milk, eggs, and vitamin supplements fo; 
expectant and nursing mothers and for children, reported in 1941, wer, 
extended. Expectant mothers and all children under 5 are noy 
entitled to cheap or free orange juice and cod-liver oil; previously 
these supplements were supplied only for children under the age of ? 
years. 

Institutional maternity accommodation was extended during the 
year, although there is still a shortage of such accommodation in some 
areas. Owing to shortage of materials and labor, new building canio: 
be carried on, and thus expansion has been through the extension of 
existing institutions in areas where the need is greatest. 

Many additional nurseries for the children of woman workers were 
opened by the welfare authorities during the year. At the end of 
March 1943 there were 1,096 whole-time and 136 part-time nurseries 
in operation, as compared with 258 and 145, respectively, at the end of 
March 1942. Almost 400 new nurseries were in process of preparation. 


Hospital Developments 


Pre-war hospital resources were unrelated and haphazard in thei 
distribution. The emergency hospital scheme put in effect since the 
war has developed a pattern of interrelated hospitals so organized 
that the patient is moved from one hospital to another where he can 
get the best form of treatment to meet his needs. 

In order to develop a unified and nation-wide service capable of 
meeting all the needs of civilian war casualties and of the services. 
not only were existing facilities adapted and supplemented but 
oe wane and equipment had to be distributed to the best advantace. 

Inder this plan standards of care and treatment which were former|y 
attained in only a relatively few hospitals in the largest cities hav: 
been brought to all parts of the country. For example, there are 2! 
orthopedic centers in England and Wales providing all the facilitic- 
necessary for the treatment and rehabilitation of the most complicat« 
cases. Specialized methods of treatment for various conditions aii 
different types of injuries are provided in different centers. Wher 
it is practicable, centers giving several types of treatment are group«(! 
at one hospital so that the rehabilitation facilities may be used by «!! 
the patients. Most of these centers are situated at the large base 
hospitals outside vulnerable areas. 

? For discussion of these, see Monthly Labor Review, September 1943 (p. 509). 
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Special provision for children evacuated to the reception areas has 
heen made at 15 — hospitals, where treatment for sick 
children is under the charge of specialists and nurses trained in 
children’s hospitals. 

Mobile teams made up from the medical, technical, and nursing 
personnel of the special centers, providing for head, chest, and plastic 
surgery and treatment of jaw injuries, have been formed to meet emer- 
gency needs arising from air-raid or other civilian and service casualties. 

The gradual development of a specialist medical service on a regional 
basis, to cover the whole country, the report states, is perhaps one of the 
most striking and significant features of the emergency hospital 
scheme. The needs of the ordinary sick are taken care of under the 
emergency scheme, as well as the emergency cases. The development 
of the plan has resulted in improved standards of treatment for all 
classes of patients, and specialist medical and nursing staff and their 
essential equipment are no longer the privilege of patients in a few 
teaching hospitals only, but are available to the patient in his local 
hospital or special center. 








Housing Conditions 
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New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First 9 Months 


of 1943 


Summary 


CONSTRUCTION was started on 275,700 new nonfarm family 
dwelling units during the first 9 months of 1943. Slightly over half 
(138,381) were privately financed, while duringthe same monthis of 
1942 almost two-thirds of the family dwelling units started were 
begun under the private war-housing program of the National Housing 
Agency. 

Contracts were awarded during the first 9 months of 1943 for the 
construction of publicly financed projects to provide accommodations 
for 137,319 war workers’ families,’ as compared to the 142,459 families 
accommodated in units put under contract during the corresponding 
months of 1942. 

Allowing for the general understatement of construction costs by the 
builders, it*appears that the 275,700 family dwelling units started in 
this period of 1943 will involve expenditures of approximately 
$757,000,000, somewhat more than half the $1,384,000,000 estimated 
aggregate construction cost of the 398,500 units started during the firs! 
9 months of 1942. 

In addition to the family dwelling units, Federal construction con- 
tracts were awarded during the first 9 months of 1943 for dormitories 
to accommodate 43,087 persons and trailer projects to include 23,037 
trailers. Contracts were also awarded by the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation for the conversion of 4,799 structures to provide 21,620 
additional family units. 

During the first 9 months of 1943, the number of privately financed 
family dwelling units in 1-family houses declined 52 percent from the 
corresponding total for the first 9 months of 1942; 2-family units 
declined 1 percent; and multifamily units, 19 percent. One-family 
dwellings comprised about 74 percent of all privately financed units 
started during the first 9 months of 1943; 2-family dwellings accounted 
for 10 percent; and multifamily units, for 16 percent. During the saine 
period in 1942, 84 percent of the new private units were of the 1-family 
type, 5 percent were of the 2-family type, and 11 percent were 1 
multifamily buildings. 

Of the publicly financed family dwelling units put under contrac’ 
during the first 9 months of 1943, 96 percent were in temporary, 


mostly 1-family row-type, structures. During the same months 0! 





' In addition to the 137,319 new family dwelling units, 2,559 slum-clearance units begun before 1943 w«r 
designated as war housing, and contracts were awarded by the Federal Public Housing Authority for '' 
conversion of existing structures to provide 553 units, making a total of 140,431 Federally financed fan 
dwelling units provided for war workers during the first 9 months of 1943, exclusive of the Home Owne! 
Lean Corporation program, 
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1942, 31 percent of the new units were in permanent structures, 43 
percent were demountable units, and 26 percent were temporary units. 


Scope of Report 


These estimates cover the construction of all new family dwelling 
ynits in the nonfarm area of the United States. The ‘“‘nonfarm area”’ 
of the United States consists of all urban and rural nonfarm places. 
The urban designation is applied to all incorporated places with a 
population of 2,500 or more in 1940, and, by special rule, to a small 
number of unincorporated civil divisions. Rural nonfarm construction 
includes all construction for nonagricultural use in unincorporated 
areas and incorporated places of less than 2,500 population. Hence, 
urban construction is classified by location, whereas rural nonfarm 
construction is classified according to the intended use of buildings. 

Building-permit reports collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
provide the basic information for current estimates of residential 
construction. The Bureau began the regular collection of these data 
in 1920, at first including only the larger cities. Since that time cover- 
age has been steadily expanded until it now includes more than 2,400 
cities and 1,000 rural incorporated places. In addition, since 1939, a 
small number of counties have reported building permits issued for 
their unincorporated areas. Valuable supplementary data, particularly 
with respect to rural construction, were made available for the period 
January 1940 through August 1942 by the Defense Housing Survey, 
a joint enterprise of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the National 
Housing Agency, and the Work Projects Administration. 

Since building permits are issued when construction work is about 
to start, estimates derived from permits represent the future dwelling- 
unit capacity of buildings upon which construction was started in the 
period specified. No attempt is made here to estimate the total family 
accommodations gained by alterations and conversions or those lost 
by demolitions. 


Volume of Residential Construction * 


Construction was started on an estimated 275,700 new nonfarm 
family dwelling units during the first 9 months of 1943, almost a 
third less than were started during the first 9 months of 1942. Slightly 
over half of these new units were privately financed and the remainder 
were in publicly financed war-housing projects. 

The number of privately financed dwelling units started during the 
first 9 months of 1943 was 46 percent less than the number started 
during the same months of 1942, and 72 percent less than were started 
during the first 9 months of 1941, when private residential construc- 
tion was at its pre-war peak. Between the summer of 1941 and the 
spring of 1943, private activity declined rapidly, at first because of 
material shortages and uncertainty with respect to expected govern- 
mental action. Since April 9, 1942, when the War Production Board 
issued Conservation Order L-41 halting nonessential construction, 
private activity has been limited to war housing for which there 
appears to be permanent need. 

Thus far throughout 1943, privately financed new dwelling units 
have been started at an annual rate of about 175,000 units. It seems 


? For annual volume, 1920-1942, see Monthly Labor Review, April 1942 (p. 654). 
560488—413——_8 
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probable, on the basis of current information, that this level of actiy ity 
will be maintained, at least for the remainder of 1943. 

Between September 1941 and September 1943, applications {o; 
priorities for the construction of 489,151 new privately financed 
family dwelling units were approved by WPB field offices, includin ing 
40,000 units started before September 1941 which required priorit 
assistance for completion. By the end of September 1943, 286,915 , 
these units had been completed and 83,561 more were under const: u 
tion. In addition, priorities for the conversion of existing structures 
to provide accommodations for 52,036 families had been approved. 

According to the Federal Housing Administration, 120,849 new 
privately financed units were started under the private war-housing 
program of the National Housing Agency during the first 9 mont})s 
of 1943. This figure is based on builders’ reports of construction 
progress and hence is not strictly comparable with an estimate based 
on building permits issued. 

In contrast to privately financed activity, the number of publicly {i- 
nanced family dwelling units started during the first 9 months of 19 13 
was only 4 percent less than the number started during the correspond 
ing 1942 period. However, over 60 percent of the 1943 units were 

placed under contract during the first 3 months, whereas less - 
peop 8 were to be built under contracts awarded during J 
August, and September. By September 30, 1943, there were av: ail 
able for occupancy or being built, under the Fede rally financed wa 
housing program, 470,521 family dwelling units, 155,943 Eemnitory 
units, and trailer parks to accommodate 38,247 trailers. Projects 
containing approximately 38,000 family dwelling units, 7,400 dormi- 
tory units, and 6,200 trailers, which were not under contract on Sep- 
tember 30, had also been assigned for development. In addition to 
this program, the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation awarded contracts 
during the first 9 months of 1943 for the conversion of 4,799 structures 
to provide 21,620 additional family units, and almost 40,000 additional! 
units had been programmed for conversion. 


Comparison by Population Groups 


Fewer new family dwelling units were started in each of the urban 
population groups and the rural nonfarm area during the first ° 
months of 1943 than during the same months of 1942. The urban 
and rural nonfarm totals declined 29 and 33 percent, respective!) 
The largest drop, 41 percent, was in cities with populations of over 
half a million, while cities in the 5,000-to-10,000-population class 
declined the least, 12 percent. 

All population groups shared in the 46-percent decline in the numb! 
of privately financed units started during the first 9 months of 194) 
as compared to 1942, the decreases ranging from 30 percent for citivs 
of 100,000 to 500, 000 population to 52 percent for the rural nonfarm 
area. The number of publicly financed units put under contract in- 
creased over the totals for the first 9 months of 1942 in 4 city-size 


groups, but these gains were more than offset by declines in the other 


three urban classes and in the rural nonfarm area. 

Both privately and publicly financed units were somewhat mor 
commonly situated in urban than in rural nonfarm areas during 1945 
than during 1942. War-housing policies, which encourage the use 0! 
improved sites and restrict locations, are chiefly responsible for this 
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a One-family dwellings comprised about 74 percent of all privately 
7 financed dwellings started during the first 9 months of 1943; 2-family 
dwellings accounted for 10 percent, and multifamily units for 16 
ibs percent. During the same period in 1942, 84 percent of the new 
inced privately financed units were of the 1-family type, 5 percent were of 


5 lor 


nities the 2-family type, and 11 percent were in multifamily structures. 
te The greatly increased proportions of privately financed 2-family and 
truc- multifamily units result primarily from wartime restrictions on build- 
ture ing materials, which encourage the construction of these types. Details 
dd of the new dwelling units by source of funds, type of structure, and 
i population group are shown in table 1. 

ising TasLe 1.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First 9 Months of 1942 and 1943, 
= by Population Group, Source of Funds, and Type of Structure 





lion o—_ 


New dwelling units financed by— 


‘ ] 
adseqd 

















£ Total new . 
y h- dwelling units Private funds 
942 (rea and popula- Public funds | : : ) 
y? | tion croup (1940 | All types 1-family 2-family i Multifamily? 
lu census) | | 
Vs re 
First 9 months of— 
1127) 
ay 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1942 


ail- a J ac. See 





| | ; 
yu. 4]] nonfarm areas_|275, 700 398, 500/137, 319) 142, 459 138, 381 256, 041/103, 088 215, 635 13, 356 13, 487/21, 937/26, 919 
Percent of change, 











ry | | | } 
we 1942 to 1943___.- —90.8)....... | —86)....... | —46.0}....... —62.3).......| —1.0)......|—18. 5|.__... 
tT ~ _—_————S=_|_b_SOCSESE=_™_=__=[=={2"7"aa=___=—= SS ——————— ————— | ———— 
mi Urban ae 159, 700 225, 900, 69, 720; 69, 664) 89, 980 156, 236) 58, 565/117, 995,12, 130 12, 377 19, 285 25, 864 
nl- 500,000 an 
i ee 29, 700) 50, 500; 11,114} 14,473) 18, 586) 36, 027) 8,900) 19,518) 3,307) 3, 787) 6,379 12, 722 


ep- 100,000-500,000.| 36,700) 48, 700| 13, 548| 15, 433) 23, 152) 33, 267| 14, 596, 26, 930| 3,641) 2,833! 4,915| 3, 504 
to 50,000-100,000..| 18, 100] 24,400 8,790} 7,823) 9.310) 16,577] 5,120) 11,873) 1,185) 1,880 3,005) 2, 824 
25,000-50,000...| 17, 200} 22,200; 8,872) 5,161) 8,328) 17,039! 5,751| 12,023) 887| 1,328) 1.690) 3, 688 














ets 10,000-25,000_ _| 30, 800 47, 800) 16, 954) 22,436) 13. 846) 25,364) 10,499! 22, 626) 1, 629 1,217) 1,718) 1, 521 
res 5,000-10,000__.} 17,100} 19, 400) 7, 228] 2, 301| 9,872, 17,099) 7,511) 14,959) 1, 135 981) 1, 226) 1, 159 
2,500-5,000__..| 10,100) 12,900) 3,214) 2,037) 6,886 10, 863 | 6, 188, 19, 066 346 351 352 446 

nal Rural nonfarm 
ee 116, oe 600) 67, 599) 72, 795, 48,401; 99,805 44, 523) 97,640 1,226 1,110, 2,652 1,055 





! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


an Of the 137,319 publicly financed units put under contract during 
9 the first 9 months of 1943, about 96 percent were to be temporary 
units, chiefly of the 1-family row type. During the first 9 months 
of 1942, 31 percent of the publicly financed units started were in 
ar structures of permanent type, 43 percent were demountable or semi- 
permanent dwellings, and the remaining 26 percent were temporary 
units, 


Comparison by Geographic Divisions 


: The number of family dwelling units started during the third 
quarter of 1943 increased over the second quarter totals by 12 per- 
\- cent in the South Atlantic States, 26 percent in the East South 
Central States, and 48 percent in the Mountain States. The number 
started remained unchanged in the New England States, but in the 
remaining divisions declined from 1 percent in the East North Central 
States to 36 percent in the West South Central States. The relative 
} changes are still more pronounced when the number of units started in 
each region during the third quarters of 1942 and 1943 are compared. 
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Increases between these two periods ranged from 5 percent in th, 
East North Central States to 130 percent in the Mountain Stat. 
while the number of new units declined from 6 percent in the Woc 
South Central States to 55 percent in the New England States. | 


TaBLe 2.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, Third Quarter 1942, Second and 
Third Quarters 1943, by Geographic Division, Source of Funds, and Type of Structure 
a, 
New dwelling units financed by 





Total new dwelling | ee) 
units Private funds 





a Publie funds 
Geographic division 





| Third | Second| Third | Third | Second! Third | Third | Second 
| quarter) quarter; quarter; quarter; quarter) quarter, quarter) quarter 
| 1943 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 1942 1943 1943 


All divisions | 75, 200 | 82, 100 30, 71: 51, 613 


New England | 2,900 2, 900 SS 
Middle Atlantic 6,800 | 7,900 | . 20 
East North Central | 15,100 | 15,200 | 14, | 3,284! 3,596 36 : 11, 604 
West North Central 2, 600 2,900 | 3, 1 , 18 aes 1,712 
South Atlantic 15,800 | 14, 100 5, § ,112 | 2,696 | 5,225 10,6 11, 404 
East South Central 3,900 | 3,100 3, : Y Se : » 2 2, 2, 158 
West South Central 7,600 | 11,900 a 5, ! a 4, 7 6, 359 
Mountain 4, 600 3, 100 , 2, 162 , 445 87 2, 4: 1, 655 
Pacific... 15,900 | 21,000 | 28, 600 5,896 | 12,6 5, 897 | 10, 8 313 


2,1 
6.2 








New dwelling units financed by— 





Private funds, by type of structure 





1-family 2-family ! Multifamily 





All divisions 37, 36! 3, 2: 9, 561 7, 849 
New England ; 700 577 
Middle Atlantic 3, : & 77% f : , OS 979 472 
East North Central , 51! 9, 29% 2, 152 , 51: , 19% , 136 1,791 , 116 
West North Central , 225 OY: 3, 3: ' 141 382 
South Atlantic 3.014 | 7,176 , 18: , 339 , 153 215 3, 335 3, 076 
East South Central , 706 , 935 83: i% ! 237 115 
West South Central 5, 555 5, 616 5, 467 OH 365 22: 130 378 
Mountain , 284 1, 387 , 2 : : 56 112 240 
Pacific : ,210 | 6,014 | 10,730 gs } : 1, 836 1, 493 





! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Privately financed units started were more numerous during the 
third quarter than during the second quarter of 1943 in five regions: 
New England, East North Central, West South Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific. The largest relative increase, 47 percent, was in the 
Mountain States. This region was also the only region in which the 
number of units started during the third quarter of 1943 was signiti- 
cantly greater than the number started during the comparable months 
of 1942. 

Over a fourth of the publicly financed units put under construction 
during the third quarter of 1943 were in the Pacific States. During 
the second quarter of 1943 and the third quarter of 1942, 42 and 55 
percent, respectively, of such units were in these States. Almosi 
fourth more of the publicly financed units started during the third 
quarter of 1943 were in the South Atlantic States and almost a six! 
in the East North Central States. 
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All regions except the Mountain States shared in the 30-percent 
drop in the number of privately financed 1-family units started during 
the third quarter of 1943 as compared to the same period of 1942. 
The only significant decreases, between these periods, were in the 
volume of privately financed 2-family units in the Middle Atlantic 
States, and in the number of multifamily units in the Middle and 
South Atlantic States. Over half of the privately financed 2-family 
and multifamily units started during the third quarter of 1943 were 
in the East North Central and South Atlantic States. Two-fifths of 
the privately financed 2-family and two-thirds of the multifamily units 
started during the third quarter of 1942 were in these same areas. 


Estimated Permit Valuations 


The permit valuation of the 275,700 new nonfarm family dwelling 
units started during the first 9 months of 1943 was estimated to ag- 
cregate $693,997,000, or 55 percent of the $1,258,007,000 estimated 
for the 9 months of 1942 (table 3). Of the 1943 total, the 138,381 
privately financed units accounted for $404,960,000 (58 percent) and 
the 137,319 publicly financed units for the remainder, $289,037 ,000. 
The increased proportion of 2-family and multifamily units, resulting 
from material restrictions and construction-cost limitations, is re- 
flected in the 8-percent reduction in the average permit valuation of 
the privately financed units between 1942 and 1943. The average 
construction cost of publicly financed units was a third less during the 
first 9 months of 1943 than during the comparable 1942 period, as a 
result of the shift in emphasis from permanent and demountable units 
in 1942 to temporary units in 1943. 

When comparing the private and public valuations shown in table 
3, allowance must be made for the general understatement of construc- 
tion costs by private builders when applying for building permits. 
This understatement is estimated to average about 15.5 percent of 
the permit valuation. After making this allowance, it is estimated 
that construction of the 275,700 units started during the first 9 months 
of 1943 will aggregate approximately $757,000,000. 


TaBiLe 3.—Estimated Permit Valuation of New Dwellings in Nonfarm Areas, First 9 
Months of 1942 and 1943, by Geographic Division and Source of Funds 





Estimated permit valuation (in thousands of dollars) 











Total Private funds Public funds ! 
Geographic division ; ae 45 Pr PEO —— : 
First 9 months of— 
1943 | 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
0 | 693,997 | 1,258, 007 404, 960 810, 229 289, 037 447, 778 
New England... __| 30, 346 | 69, 503 21, 542 41, 875 | 8, 804 27, 628 
Middle Atlantic..._._.._____- 79, 970 | 191, 737 48, 513 145, 568 31, 457 46, 169 
East North Central__..____ __- 162, 801 247, 813 118, 468 | 202, 185 | 44, 333 45, 628 
West North Central__________! 22, 020 | 62, 221 12, 765 | 47, 014 | 9, 255 15, 207 
South Atlantic....._....____. 126, 564 | 228, 809 75, 436 | 120, 119 | 51, 128 108, 690 
East South Central___________| 18, 330 | 50, 734 | 9, 372 | 26, 567 8, 958 24, 167 
West South Central______- a 52, 746 | 83, 085 30, 813 71, 101 21, 933 11, 984 
+t | 44, 247 33, 500 | 15, 171 17, 950 29, 076 15, 550 
RS 156, 973 | 290, 605 72, 880 | 137, 850 84, 093 152, 755 








' Contract values. 
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Children Under 18 in Families in the United States. 
1940 


OF approximately 35,100,000 families ' in the United States in 1949. 
almost 49 percent had no children under 18 years of age, 21.3 percent 
had only 1 child, and 14.5 percent had 2 children under that age. 
Families with 3 or more children under 18 constituted 15.3 percent 
of all families.” In general, urban families had fewer young children 
than did rural families. Fifty-three percent of the urban families. 
46.5 percent of the rural nonfarm families, and 39.4 percent of the 
rural farm families had no children under 18. The corresponding pro- 
portions of families with 3 or more children were respectively 11.2 
percent, 17.2 percent, and 25.6 percent. 

The accompanying table is part of a recent analysis of Sixteenth 
Census returns showing the general characteristics of families in the 
United States in 1940. 


Distribution of Families in the United States, 1940, by Sex of Head of Family, Number of 
Children Under 18, and Region 





Number of families Percent of famili: 





Area, and number of children 
under 18 years of age | Male 
Total | Total head 
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Rural! farm ila all 
No children... .---- | 
7, |° Sr 
2 children eccecdbecentieees 
3 or more children____.-. 


! The term family as defined in the 1930 and 1940 censuses is limited to private families and excludes ' 
small number (about 80,000) of institutions, hotels, lodging houses, and other quasi households. A priva' 
family comprises a family head and all other persons in the home who are related to the head by blo 
marriage, or adoption, and who share the common housekeeping arrangements. A person living a! 
is counted as a one-person private family. 

? United States. Bureau of the Census. Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940. Series PH-: 
No. 1. Type of family and age of family head for States: 1940. Washington, March 29, 1943. 
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pistribution of Families in the United States, 1940, by Sex of Head of Family, Number of 
Children Under 18, and Region—Continued 





Number of families Percent of families ! 





,rea, and number of children 











under 18 years of age M oe 
| Male Female Male | Female 
Total | head head | Total head | head 
| | | 
Regions 
Northeastern States | 9,543,400 | 7,972,000 | 1.571.400 |_...._..__].......--.].......- 
No children. ...- -.| 4.861.320 | 3,708,860 | 1.152, 460 | ___ 
Be ee ee 2. 072, 820 1, 856, 840 as AR a Fan PacA 
2 children ipetidictonanacaph!” Se 1, 279, 440  - | ae 
} or more children____----- ; 1. 214. 520 | 1, 126. 860 - | eee 
North Central States -__-- _...} 11,025, 560 | 9,480,220 | 1, 545. 340 | 
No children............-.....-.-| 5,613,860 | 4,471,260 | 1,142,600 |__.__. 
yy Be eae 2, 327,100 | 2,125, 100 202, 000 | 
2 Ces neme--s--------~-.-- 1, 567.100 | 1, 460, 540 106, 560 |. 
3 or more children 1, 517,500 | 1, 423, 320 94, 180 | 
Southern States—T otal 10, 349,420 | 8,879,300 | 1, 560, 120 | 
No children___---- 4, 357,140 | 3,429,760 | 927, 380 | 
Qt «hee oe 2, 241, 760 1, 962, 120 <a 
, —S=——kee 1, 575, 960 | 1, 416, 340 t 4 aaa 
3 or more children 2, 174, 560 | 1, 981, 080 193, 480 |__- 
Southern States—Nonwhite 2, 424, 960 1, 897, 220 527, 740 |__. 
No children___----- 1, 090, 100 813, 320 | 276, 780 |. _- 
Y° cen 441,660 | 342,720 | 98, 940 | -—_ 
2 children___- Se 297, 900 | 238, 140 | 59, 760 |_-- 
3 or more children -.| 595,300 | 503, 040 | 92, 260 |___- 
Western States _- 4, 169,060 | 3, 492, 680 | 676, 380 |_- 
No children__- ode ; 2, 332. 360 | 1, 822, 520 | 509, 840 |_. 
FO OS ae 826, 280 | 739, 200 | 87, 080 | 
2children............---..----.-| 544,720|  5@1,440| 43,280 
3 or more children. _-_.-.....-.-- 465, 700 429, 520 36, 180 








| Percentages not given in Census source. 


Commenting upon the dwindling number of young children in the 
average family, the U. S. Bureau of the Census reports that 65.9 
percent of families in 1940 had no children under 10 years of age, as 
compared with 58.8 percent of the families in 1930. Families with 
3 or more children under 10 constituted only 6.4 percent of all the 
families in 1940, the corresponding percentage for 1930 being 10.2. 


POPPRE 
Displacement of European Populations 


DURING the present war vast movements of the population of the 
warring and invaded countries in Europe have taken place. These 
movements include the displacement of war refugees and evacuees as a 
direct result of the war and, as an indirect result, the redistribution 
or dispersal of the population within the territories occupied by the 
German armies, to conform to German political or racial policies or 
manpower needs. A recent report by the International Labor Office,’ 
on which this article is based, traces the extent of these movements as 
far as this is possible from available data. It is estimated that more 
than 30 million men, women, and children have been torn from their 
homes and their native soil since the beginning of the war. This 
number does not include millions of persons who, without having 
left their native countries, are not living at home because they have 
been conscripted for labor service or have been evacuated from bombed 
cities and coastal defense areas. 

The transfers of population which have taken place present a 
complicated pattern. From each of the countries successively 


| The Displacement of Population in Europe, by Eugene M. Kulischer. Montreal, Canada, International 
Labor Office, 1943. (Studies and reports, Series O, No. 8.) 
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coming under the totalitarian regime, large numbers of refugees 
fleeing from political and racial persecution surged into the neigh oy. 
ing countries. With Germany’s conquest of the major part of E urop 
the rulers of that country gained a free hand to carry out the transfe,. 
they considered necessary to the accomplishment of their plans 

* * * The mass displacements of non-German populations were match 
by the transplantation of Germans or peoples of Germanic origin into the zone. 
assigned to German settlement. Population exchanges were arranged be 
Germany and neighboring or allied countries. The acknowledged aim of th. 
German Government is to redistribute the population of Europe so as to establis} 
German influence and leadership over the largest possible area. 

Even before the war the necessities of the rearmament program. 
especially in Germany, led to an increase in internal migration moye- 
ments. Before the war the labor reserves in each of the territories 
which eventually came under German domination had been absor}e< 
by the growing needs of munitions industries, and this process has 
been intensified during the war. Germany has been able to dray 
upon the enormous reserves of labor in the camps of war prisoners, 
in the occupied territories, and in the territory of its allies. From 
every direction a continuous steam of workers has been directed 
toward the Reich, while increasing numbers of German officials, 
technicians, and employees have gone to the occupied countries to 
administer them and exploit their economic resources. Germany's 
economic and military needs are paramount throughout the ares 
under German control, and persons wlio are capable of work are bein 
recruited, transferred, and redistributed according to these needs. 

Although it is difficult to separate all these cross-currents of migra- 
tion into an intelligible pattern, three main categories may be dist in- 
guished among the masses of people involved in these movements. 

* * * The first consists of Germans and persons of German origin who ha\ 
been moved into occupied countries since the beginning of the war. The sec 
comprises non-Germans who left their homes under the threat of invasion or w! 
have been the victims of wholesale transfer, deportation, or expulsion from t 
invaded territories. The third consists of prisoners of war and workers recruit: 
individually in all the European countries under German occupation for work 
Germany or in other occupied territories. 


Vigration Movements of the German People 


After the last war there was a considerable movement of Germans 
who had been living either in territory detached from the Reich unde 
the Treaty of Versailles or elsewhere, back to live within the new Ger- 
man frontiers. This movement was accentuated after the introduc- 
tion of the Nazi regime in 1933. Simultaneously with Germany’ 
first territorial conquests in 1938, however, this flow was reverse, 
and a migration of Germans beyond the old German frontiers to tli 
areas annexed, occupied, or controlled by Germany, began. After th 
victorious eastward march of the German armies in 1939, there com- 
menced a mass transplantation of people of German origin, living 11 
eastern, southeastern, and southern Europe, to the newly enlarge: 
territories of Greater Germany. Although German propaganda 
described the movement as a “return to the Fatherland” or “‘repa- 
triation,’”’ most of these persons had no connection with the Reich 
since they were nationals of other countries where they and th 
ancestors had lived, in some cases for centuries. Also, most of them 
were settled not in ‘Germany but in foreign territories under German 


control. 
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A report of the German Resettlement Trust, for 1941, gave the 
number of persons covered by the repatriation schemes as 751,400. 
Of this number 600,000 had actually arrived in Greater Germany by 
the first part of 1942. However, many of the persons who were 
repatriated as ethnical Germans were of non-German origin, so that 
the racial aims of the resettlement were very incompletely attained, 
and the total number of approximately 275,000 employable persons 
vained as a result of these transfers was very small when compared 
with the millions of foreign workers now employed in Germany. 

The movement of Germans across the borders of Germany proper 
has been mainly that of the German armies. There are millions of 
Germans from the Reich in the territories which have been conquered, 
but the great majority of them are directly connected with the mili- 
tary operations. In addition many persons, mostly women and chil- 
dren, have been evacuated to the occupied’ countries to escape air 
attacks. These movements, however, do not constitute a real migra- 
tory movement intended to enlarge the settlement area of the German 
people. 

All these movements of Germans from the Reich have been con- 
trolled by the German Government in accordance with the neces- 
sities of war. In 1942, however, the evacuation resulting from the 
bombing of German cities caused mass dislocation of a different kind 
among the German population. Many factories were removed from 
the Ruhr to Austria in order to escape British air raids, and after the 
heavy bombing of Cologne and other industrial centers the removal 
of factories and the evacuation and flight of the population began on 
a grand scale. 

A conservative estimate of the German civilians who have migrated 
from the Reich into territories occupied or controlled by Germany 
places the number at 2,280,000. Of these 300,000 had gone to Alsace- 
Lorraine and 200,000 to other parts of France; 200,000 to Belgium, 
Netherlands, Denmark, and Norway; 400,000 to Bohemia-Moravia; 
80,000 to Slovakia; 500,000 to the Incorporated Polish Provinces; 
300,000 to the General Government (Poland); and 300,000 to other 
German-occupied eastern territories. 
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Movements of Non-German Populations 





The movements of non-German populations during the war period 
are largely a continuation and extension of the forced migrations 
characterizing the pre-war years, when they arose successively in all 
the countries which came under a totalitarian regime. The first panic 
flight of refugees from Germany took place immediately after the 
establishment of the National-Socialist Government; the second after 
the promulgation of the anti-Jewish Niirnberg laws of September 15, 
1935; and the third after the annexation of Austria and the pogroms 
of November 1938. At first some of the countries opened their fron- 
tiers to the refugees, and emigration to Palestine was permitted, but 
later, because of the world depression, restrictions were placed on the 
admission of these immigrants to those countries. A further hindrance 
to emigration arose from the German financial policy as regards emi- 
grants, which practically amounted to expropriation. Although the 
departure of Jews was encouraged, practically all their possessions 
were confiscated. However, in spite of all these obstacles, a great 
many Jews and others were able to emigrate. The total Jewish emi- 
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gration from Germany up to the outbreak of the war is estimated 4; 
from 360,000 to 370,000, and including non-Aryan Christians 4); 
political emigrants it was estimated that 400,000 refugees had left (or. 
many between 1933 and October 1939. Many of these emigrants 
did not escape persecution, however, as they went to countries whic} 
later came under German domination. 

Another mass movement of refugees teok place as a result of the 
Spanish civil war. At one time there were about 450,000 Spanish 
refugees in France. Some of these emigrated to Latin America and 
more gradually returned to Spain, but in February 1940 there were 
still 140,000 in France. 

As the war has progressed, overseas emigration has practically come 
to a standstill, but mass displacements of population within the Euro- 
pean continent have been taking place among the peoples of the 
countries invaded by Germany. 

The countries suffering the largest transfers of population are 
Poland and the Soviet Union. In Poland mass movements of the 
population have taken three main forms: (1) The flight of the Polish 
population before the German invasion in September 1939; (2) the - 
expulsion of Poles from the western Polish provinces incorporated into 
the Reich; and (3) the transfer of the population of the eastern Polish 
provinces (Western Bielorussia and the Western Ukraine) to the east- 
ern area of the Soviet Union, that was organized by the Soviet Govern- 
ment partly in 1939-40 after occupying these territories, but princi- 
pally in the summer of 1941 on the eve of the German invasion. There 
were two other large movements of the Polish population—the recruit- 
ment of Polish workers for Germany and German-occupied territories, 
and the deportation of Polish Jews. 

Many millions of Russians fled before the German armies when 
Russia was invaded in June 1941. As the Russian army retreated, 
the population was evacuated and the factories were removed. There 
are various estimates of the number of evacuees, but it appears proba- 
ble that the grand total of persons moved from the old and the annexed 
territories in 1941 and 1942 was about 12 million. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war, emigration of Jews from German 
territory was ostensibly encouraged, but with the extension of German 
conquests the aims of Germany’s Jewish policy were widened to em- 
brace the “‘liberation of all Europe from the Jewish yoke.’”’ Many of 
the deported Jews were sent to labor camps. The total number of 
Jews expelled and deported since September 1939 from Germany and 
countries under German occupation or control is estimated at 
1,080,000. 

It is difficult to present the populatton changes because of the fron- 
tier changes and the transfer of whole territories from one national! 
sovereignty to another. Also, in some territories there have been 
successive incoming and outgoing movements and it is impossible to 
tell how far the same people were involved. A third difficulty results 
from the variety of the population classes transferred. ‘‘In many 
cases certain national or ethnical groups were specifically affected. 
as, for instance, the Jews in all the countries under Axis control, ani 
certain national minorities transferred or exchanged by several 0! 
the countries of southeastern Europe. In others, and in particular 
in the case of the flight of war refugees and evacuation, every class 
of the population was involved in the movement.” 
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The following table shows the movements of non-German popula- 
‘ions as a result of the European war. 


Movements of Non 


-German Populations 





From— 


Number of persons 





Germany (including Austria) ...._._- 


Germany (Baden and Palatinate) -- 
Bohemia-Moravia.............-- 
Slovakia 


Hungarian-annexed Slovak territory. 
Hungarian-annexed Subcarpathia - - 


German-oceupied Poland (frontiers 
of 1940). 





Incorporated Provinces 


General Government (Poland) _- 


Western Bielorussia and Western | 
Ukraine (frontiers of 1940). 
Finland M20? 
Soviet-annexed Karelia _____ 
FE Pn Se 


LetViR .c.icceeneoce-+----------- 
Estonia. ancien atl al 
Memel........ ebb NS by SE ; 





Denmark._. 
NOIWG < ani Nedne 


‘ 


EE Se eee 


pS OE aS See 


iin niniathicttavn 


Other parts of France..............-- 





Coastal areas of France, Belgium, | 
and Netherlands. 

Hungarian Transylvania --- 

Austrian Carinthia___....._......._- 


German-annexed Slovenia_- 





Italian-annexed Slovenia. -. . 

Italian-annexed Dalmatia and the 
Croatian coastal area. 

Northern Macedonia (Bulgarian-oc- 
cupied). | 

Northern Macedonia, Bosnia, and 
Rumanian Transylvania. 

Oe wwces \ 





Serbia and Macedonia. -__--...._....- : 
80,000 CL | 


Old Bulgaria 
South Dobru 


30,000—-40,000 Bielorussians 


| 50,000 (including Jews) - - - --- 
000 


170,000 Jews. 
50,000 Jews____- 
9,000 Jews........-. 
10,000 Jews_____- ; 
130,000 Czechs___.________- 
EE 
10,000 Jews i 
60,000-80,000 Slovaks.___.._- 
20,000-30,000 Czechs 
Slovaks. 
Re is 6 ccmcncutiamewns 
40,000 (including Jews).- hel 


9,000 (including 3,000 Jews) - 

4,000 (including 1,600 Jews) 

50,000 (including 15,000 Jews) 

300,000 (including 200,000 
Jews). 

1,660,000 (including 460,000 
Jews). 


and Ukrainians. 
1,500,000 (including 500,000 
Jews). 
20,000 children _ - 
| ai 
2,000__ _- 
66,000 (including 10,000 Jews) 
60,000 (including 15,000 Jews) 
61,000 (including 5,000 Jews) 
21,000 Lithuanians and Rus- 





BESEE 
4 


15, 000 (including Jews) ae 
270, 000 (including 22, 000 
ews). | 


24,000 (including Jews) 


in, sa ectmationa 


110,000 Rumanians__-_-_-_--- 


Western Thrace (Bulgarian-annexed)| 80,000 Greeks._.._...___._.-- 


Gr 


25,000 Greeks...............- 


To— 


General Government (Poland). 
Overseas. 


| Unoecupied France. 


Overseas. 

Bohemia-Moravia. 

Eastern Galicia. 

Hungary. 

Remaining part of Slovakia. 
Bohemia-Moravia and Slovakia. 


Galicia. 

France, America, Palestine and 
other countries, through Rumania 
and Hungary. 

Hungary. 

Rumania. 

Baltic States. 

Soviet-occupied Western Bielorussia 
and Western Ukraine. 

General Government (Poland). 


Soviet-occupied Western Bielorussia 
and Western ee 

Eastern U.S. 8S. (113,000 beyond, 
to Iran, India a Africa). 

Sweden. 


| Inner Finland. 


Reich. 
Eastern U.S.5S. R. 
Do. 


Do. 
Lithuania. 


German-occupied Soviet territory. 
Do. 

General Government (Poland). 

Sweden. 

England. 


| France. 


Incorporated Polish Provinces. 
German-occupied Soviet territory. 


__| German-occupied Poland. 


Overseas. 

England. 

German-occupied Soviet area. 
Northern France. 


| German-occupied Poland. 


France and overseas. 
Unoccupied France. 


Reich. 

Incorporated Polish Provinces and 
General Government. 

Spain and Switzerland. 

North Africa, England, and overseas. 

Inland. 


| Rumania. 


Unidentified. 


| Italian-annexed Slovenia. 
..| Croatia. 
| Old Serbia. 


Reich. 
Italy. 
Southern Italy. 


| 
Old Serbia. 


Hungarian-annexed Yugoslav terri- 
tory 

Old Serbia and Italy. 

Croatia. 

Western Thrace. 

Rumania. 

Remaining territory of Greece. 

Old Bulgaria. 

Middle East and beyond. 

Bessarabia and north Bukovina. 
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Movement of Non-German Populations—Continued 





From Number of persons To 


Bessarabia and north Bukovina 185,000 Jews_.- ‘ | Rumanian-annexed Soviet 
(Transnistria). 
Bessarabia and north Bukovina 100,000 Jews............. | Eastern U.S8.S. R. 
North Dobruja (Rumanian)... ...~._| 60,000 Bulgarians._._.........| South Dobruja. 
Leningrad region (German-occupied) | 10,000 Ingermanlanders....__| Finland. 
German- and Rumanian-occupied | 10,000,000¢including1,100,000 | Eastern U. 8. 8. R. 
old Soviet territory. Jews). 





Mobilization of Foreign Labor by Germany 


The use of foreign labor, especially-foreign agricultural-labor, js 
traditional in Germany, and large numbers of “permanent migrants” 
and seasonal workers went to Germany before, during, and after the 
first World War. After 1930, the entry of foreign workers was stopped 
completely, and during the first of the 1930’s there were relatively few 
foreign workers employed in the country. In 1937, however, because 
of the growing labor shortage resulting from the rearmament program, 
the German Government reopened the frontiers to seasonal workers. 
As a result Polish agricultural workers entered in considerable num- 
bers, and in 1938 and 1939 large numbers of seasonal workers came 
from Italy. The annexation of Austria in 1938, followed by annexa- 
tion of the Sudetenland and other territories and the defeat of Poland 
and Yugoslavia in 1939, opened the door still wider for immigration 
into Germany. 

Up to 1938 most of the foreign workers entering Germany had been 
agricultural laborers, but after the annexation of Bohemia and 
Moravia large proportions of the immigrants were industrial workers 
At the beginning of the war there were about half a million foreign 
workers in Germany, exclusive of the Sudetens and Austrians who 
had gone to work in the Old Reich. When war broke out, foreign 
labor began to pour into Germany and the number of these workers 
rose to several millions. 

There were 24,461,000 wage-earning and salaried employees in 
Germany when war began, but mobilization caused an immediate 
shortage of labor, particularly in agriculture. The conquest of Poland 
opened up a new and abundant source of manpower. Prisoners of 
war were the first source drawn upon, and then compulsory labor 
service for Poles and for Jews was put into effect. These measures 
were followed by round-ups of the population, mass arrests, and 
deportations. The conquest of France, Denmark, and Norway, with 
the enormous booty of arms, munitions, and other materials, relieved 
the pressure on Germany’s domestic labor and also opened up another 
reserve of manpower in the nearly 2 million prisoners who had been 
taken. About the same number of workers had been thrown out o! 
employment in the countries of western Europe, as a result of the 
destruction and economic dislocation accompanying their defeat, and 
were therefore available to Germany. The political control of the 
countries of southeastern Europe secured by the Reich during tlie 
summer and autumn of 1940 increased the labor supply available. 

At the beginning of 1941 the number of workers and salaried em- 
ployees in Germany was about 24 million, but because of the numbers 
of men drafted into the armed forces, older workers and boys were 
being recruited, as well as women and more foreign labor. 
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By the beginning of 1942, the greatly increased demands for labor 
by Germany’s war economy ‘and the dw indling supply of highly skilled 
workers resulted in the adoption of uniform measures to get workers 
fom the industries of occupied countries. These measures were 
adopted throughout Europe, but at different dates. 

* * * Complete control over the distribution of war materials and fuel enabled 
al] industries which were not working for Germany to be restricted or closed down. 
Public works and reconstruction work regarded as unnecessary for war purposes 
were suspended. Hours of work were compulsorily extended, industries were 
concentrated to save labor, employers were forced to dismiss their surplus workers, 
toma ike regular returns of their staffs to the German authorities, and to prov ide 

latter with any workers they demanded. 

The number of war prisoners and foreign civilians employed by 
Germany in the spring of 1942 was about 4 million, increasing there- 
after to an estimated 6,500,000 at the beginning of 1943. The largest 
croup of civilian workers consisted of Russians (1,500,000) and “the 
next largest (1,300,000) of Poles. The numbers of civilian workers 
from the other occupied countries ranged from 2,000 brought from 
Norway to 300,000 each from Belgium and the Netherlands and 
400,000 from France. The largest numbers of war prisoners employed 
by Germany were 1,150,000 Frenchmen, 500,000 Russians, and 133,000 
Yugoslavs, while 77, 000 Belgian and 56, 000 Polish war prisoners had 
also been put to work by the Germans. Not all the prisoners cap- 
tured by the Germans were sent to Germany, and there is likewise a 
reat difference between the total number of foreign civilians employed 
by the Germans and the number employed within Germany. In 
general, the working population of the occupied countries is employed, 
either voluntarily or under compulsion, in those countries themselves, 
but considerable numbers have been transferred to work on naval 
bases and fortifications along the coasts, while large numbers have 
been requisitioned to supply the needs of Ger many’s armies in Russia. 
The main and ever-growing stream of foreign workers, however, 
flows into the Reich, providing the economic “and technical basis of 


the German armies. 


Conclusion 


The study points out that analysis of the post-war problems raised 
by the dispersal of the European peoples is beyond its scope, but it 
emphasizes the magnitude of the task involved in straightening out 
the population tangle caused by the present war. In most cases, it 
is stated, repatriation will be the obvious solution, but repatriation 
on so vast a scale will meet with tremendous difficulties. 

Transport facilities will have to be provided for persons being 
repatriated; they will have to be fed, clothed, and given medical 
attention, and when they have returned to their countries their 
problems. will merge into the general problem of rehabilitation of 
devastated areas, re-equipment of industry, and the reorientation of 
economic life as a whole. The problem of resettlement, moreover, 
cannot be wholly solved by European measures, it is pointe d out, and 
in whatever way the problem is attacked—whether by repatriation, 
resettlement, or emigration—its solution is beyond the powers of 
any single country. “Millions of people have been victimized by a 
narrow nationalism which has had a total disregard for human beings. 
They can be helped only by international cooperation and organi- 
zation,” 
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Regulations on Unemployment Benefits for Salaried 


Employees in Chile’ 


PROVISIONS regulating participation in the special unemploy- 
ment fund, established in 1937 for salaried employees of private 
firms,? were set forth by the Chilean Ministry of Labor in decree 
No. 42 of January 12, 1943.° The regulations relate to coverage of 
the fund, contributions, and amount and payment of benefits. 


Contributions and Benefits 


The fund apparently is supported entirely by a contribution of 
1 percent made by employees from their monthly salaries. The 
Te makes the necessary deductions and forwards them to the 
special fund for unemployment relief. 

Under the terms of the decree, an unemployed person is defined as 
any employee who has had employment as a salaried employee in 
private employment and has lost it for reasons beyond his control. 
If unemployed as defined in the regulations, an applicant must meet 
the following conditions in order to receive unemployment benefit: 
He must have made 12 monthly contributions (not necessarily con- 
tinuous) to the unemployment fund, must register as unemployed, 
apply for unemployment relief within 6 months after losing employ- 
ment, and be without funds to maintain himself and his family 
(this is assumed to be the case unless the contrary is proved). 

The amount paid in benefits cannot be less than 75 percent or more 
than 4 times the living wage (sweldo vital) in the department (politica! 
division) in which the beneficiary was employed. Benefits are to 
be paid monthly, and to be in addition to the family allowance due 
to the employee. 

An employee is not entitled to receive benefits if his contract has 
lapsed for any of certain causes specified in the Labor Code, if the 
application for benefit contains false information, or if he refuses a 
position which pays as much as 50 percent of the salary he formerly 
received. (A monthly salary of 3,500 pesos is the maximum to be 
used in determining this 50 percent.) In cases where the applicant 
has received benefit during the last 90 days or for 180 days within 
the period of a year, no benefit is payable until the applicant shal! 
have made 12 additional contributions. 

! Diario Oficial, February 6, 1943. 

2 Law No. 6020 of February 5, 1937, International Labor Office, Legislative Series 1937, Chile 1. 

* Decree No. 42 repeals the earlier decree No. 99 of January 26, 1942. Amendments and a perfected text 
were approved in 1942. (Dec =* No. 720 of November 14, 1941, to consolidate texts of laws Nos. 6020 and 


7064, International Labor Offic , Legislative Series 1941, Chile i; law No. 7280, September 11, 1942, and la» 
No. 7295, September 30, 1942, International Labor Office, Legislative Series 1942, Chile 1.) 
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Social Guaranties in Costa Rica by Constitutional 
Amendment, 1943! 


SPECIFIC social guaranties, including social-insurance features and 
protection of both urban and rural workers, are now provided in the 
constitution of Costa Rica by virtue of an amendment originally 
submitted to Congress by President Calder6én Guardia in 1942, and 
promulgated on July 7, 1943.2. Maximum working hours, minimum 
wages, paid vacations, collective bargaining, and machinery for 
settlement of industrial disputes are also included. These guaranties 
are included in a series of 15 articles, entitled “Social Guaranties,”’ 
added to the constitution. 

Labor conditions.—Every manual or intellectual worker will have 
the right to a minimum salary or wage covering the material, moral, 
and cultural needs of his home. Wages will be fixed periodically in 
accordance with the types of work and the special conditions of each 
region and of each intellectual, industrial, commercial, or agricultural 
activity. For equal work under identical conditions, equal pay shall 
be due, without distinction as between individuals or sexes. 

The ordinary workday cannot exceed 8 hours (6 for night work), 
and the workweek cannot exceed 48 hours. Time and a half must 
be paid for overtime, except in very special cases determined by law. 
All manual or intellectual workers will have the right to annual paid 
vacations (not less than 2 weeks for each 50 weeks of continuous 
service) whose length and time will be regulated by law. 

Under equal conditions employers shall be. required to give 
preference to Costa Rican workers; the law will fix in such cases the 
minimum proportion of national workers, taking into account not 
only the number, but also the total pay roll. 

Every employer must adopt measures for hygiene and safety of the 
workers in his establishments. 

Both employers and workers have the right to organize for economic 
and social ends in accordance with the law. The right of lockout is 
recognized and also that of strike (except in the public service), in 
accordance with the regulation made by law, which must repudiate 
all acts of coercion or violence. Collective agreements concluded in 
accordance with law, between employers and legally organized unions 
of workers, shall have the force of law. 

Disputes between employers and workers are to be settled by 
special machinery. All labor courts will be dependent upon the 
judicial power, and their number and organization are to be deter- 
mined by law. For the most part, they are to be made up of a repre- 
sentative of the State (who is to preside), a representative of the 
employers, and a representative of the workers. 

Social insurance.—A system of social insurance is established for 
the benefit of manual and intellectual workers, to be financed by 
compulsory contributions by the State, the employers, and the 
workers, and providing protection in case of illness, invalidity, 
maternity, old age, death, and such other contingencies as may be 
determined by law. The social insurance is to be administered by the 
Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund (Caja Costarricense de Seguro 
Social), a permanent institution which ‘will fulfill its functions in 


' Data are from report of Fay Allen Des Portes, United States Ambassador to Costa Rica. 
?In Costa Rica constitutional amendments take effect only after passage by two successive Congresses. 
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absolute independence of the Executive Power.”’ The funds o, 
reserves of social insurance cannot be transferred or employed {,, 
extraneous purposes, and are to be managed by the Fund in accordayo, 
with its organic law. The industrial-accident insurance is to | 
supported exclusively by empioyers and will be governed by spe. 
provisions. 

Other provisions.—The State is to encourage the creation of ¢o- 
operatives, aid in the construction of low-cost houses for urbay 
workers, create a family estate (patrimonio familiar) for the rir! 
workers, and undertake the technical training of workers, with a yjew 
to raising their efficiency and obtaining an increase in nationa! 
production. 

The rights and benefits which the amendment provides cannot }y 
renounced. Enumeration of the rights specified does not exclude 
others which derive from the Christian principle of social justice. A]! 
these rights shall be applicable equally to all factors in the process of 
production, and shall be “regulated by a social and labor code with 


a view to establishing a permanent national solidarity.”’ 


" 
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Women in Industry 
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Women Workers in the Transportation Industry ' 


WHEN the war broke out in Europe in 1939 there were only 36,000 
women employed by railroads in the United States, including those 
employed in clerical positions. By March 1943 the number of women 
on the pay rolls of the railroads had risen to 63 ,000, while the number 
of women workers in all lines of transportation hs id reached about 
160,000. Of this number, 50,000 were employed in trucking; 11,000 
‘n local transportation, including bus, street car, elevated railway, and 
subway; and 6,600 in intercity bus service. Approximately one-third 
of all air-line employees were women. 

Since January 1943 the monthly rate of increase in women’s employ- 
ment in transportation has gone forward rapidly. However, the ratio 
of women engaged in the industry in this country in March was still 
substantially lower than the ratio in Great Britain. Experience in 
that country has shown there are few jobs that women cannot do suc- 
cessfully with adequate training, proper placement, and the right kind 
of supervision. 

Because of their inexperience, most women, as a matter of course, 
were at first given clerical jobs or unskilled and semiskilled yard, track, 
shop, and traffic work, such as cleaning locomotives, « ‘ars, busses, and 
airplanes; section work; switch tending: scrap sorting ; trucking par- 
cels; and serving as conductors on streetcars and busses. 

However, the \ rariety of openings for women in the transportation 
industry is daily increasing. The railroads, intercity bus companies, 
and air lines are e mploying women as announcers, ticket sellers, infor- 
mation clerks, and parcel-checkroom attendants. In connection with 
air transportation, numbers of women are being used as meteorologist 
clerks (some also as meteorologists), teletype operators, aircraft com- 
municators, airport tower-control operators, airway traffic-control 
operators, and draftsmen. 

Women aid in overhauling engines, and do riveting, electric repair- 
ing, and fabric work. They service and load planes. 

in numerous railroad shops women are assisting skilled boilermakers, 
car repairmen, painters, upholsterers, mechanics, and other exper- 
ilenced craftsmen. 

Women are also succeeding at welding—even electric welding; they 
are operating turntables, car retarders, and electric trucks, and at 
certain stations are holding jobs as telegraphers or telephoners. 

At the time of the preparation of this report, one railroad was 
employing women as ticket collectors and as brakemen on certain of 
its suburban lines. 

A number of city bus companies use women as drivers. They are also employed 
as streetcar operators and conductors, and as auto mechanics in some of the bus 


Data are from Domestic Commerce (U. Department of Commerce, Washington), June 1943, p. 16: 
Women Make the Grade in Transportation, wo Dorothy Sells, Office of Defense Transportation. 
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repair shops. Also, to some extent women are being used for mechanica 
in automobile repair shops. In the trucking industry, women’s work so 
mostly clerical, but some of these jobs, like that of rate clerk, over-sho: 
damage clerk, and billing clerk were previously performed by men. As | 
of light pick-up and delivery trucks women have been tried with success: » 
least one intercity bus company employs women drivers on the shorter ru: 

Although there would seem to be few opportunities for womey, j) 
pipe-line transportation, with the exception of clerical jobs, one com. 
pany is reported to have placed a woman in its laboratory. Othe 
companies will probably do so as more and more men are drafte 

In order to use women who have had next to no experience or t),in- 
ing in many of the above-mentioned lines of work, the jobs oa hac 
to be subdivided into more simple processes, mechanical lifting de 
have been installed, work benches, the size of. tools, and work; 
hours have been adjusted to meet the requirements of these 
workers, and a thorough system of training has been established. 
is stated that the improved performance of the women under pro 
conditions amply justifies these changes. | 

One of the best evidences that women have the ability to do main- 
tenance work when they are properly selected and trained is the 
experience reported by a repair shop of one of the largest British moto, 
carriers. In this shop 160 women, 8 men, and 12 boys have entire; 
overhauled the company’s large number of heavy trucks. The women 
strip and clean both engine and chassis parts-make requisite repairs, 
reassemble the vehicles, and take them on road tests. The only work 
these women are not called upon to do is repairing springs, rewinding 
armatures, and cleaning battery plates, which jobs can be done mo 
economically in another shop of the same company. 

Women constitute approximately 10 percent of the mechanics 
repairing taxi and trainer planes at ferry pilot stations in Great Britui 
They are engaged in the overhauling of instruments in the coc xpit, of 
engines and air frames, and also in cleaning the planes, sometimes 
even taking them on test flights. 

In Great Britain the only recognized limitations on the employ- 
ment of women in transportation are— 

(1) Lack of sufficient experience or training for highly skilled work; (2) lac! 
physical strength for jobs requiring very heavy lifting; (3) lack of nervous endur- 
ance for such jobs as driving a locomotive through a black-out or bombing, 
involving unusual strain and the publie safety; and (4) lack of proper housing 
when the occupation, such as section work on far-distant railway lines, requires 
absence from home. On other work the performance of women is generally eq\ia! 
to that of men, and in some cases—inspection and viewing, tapping, creosotiig 
ties, for example— it is even better. 


PPPPPOOS 


Earnings of Women Factory Employees in New York 


IN June 1943, women constituted 36.2 percent of the factory workers 
in New York State—the same ratio as in the previous month.’ For 
June 1942, however, the proportion was only 28.1 percent. 

Weekly earnings of women factory employees in June 1943 averag 
$30.51—an increase of 37 percent over the average of $22.23 for Ju: 
1942. The weekly earnings of men employed in factories averag 





1 Industrial Bulletin (New York Department of Labor, Industrial Commissioner, Albany), July 1 
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¢52.80 in June 1943, an advance of 21 percent as compared with the 
-ame month in the preceding year. 

Average weekly wages for women in 7 localities in the State in June 
1943 were as follows: Buffalo area, $35.91; Utica, $34.15; Bingham- 
ton, $32.37; Albany-Schenectady-Troy area, $31.01; Rochester, 
$30.74; Syracuse, $28.89; and Kingston-Newburgh-Poughkeepsie 


district, $25.98. 
eooeee 


Absenteeism Among Women in Ordnance Plants 
in Great Britain’ 


ABSENTEEISM among women was the subject of a study carried 
out in two Royal ordnance factories in Great Britain during 1942. 
Results of the investigation indicate that the absenteeism was not of 
a regularly recurrent nature. It was as varied as individual needs 
and desires, and the large majority of those absent were away from 
work for varying lengths of time at irregular intervals. 

Absenteeism was higher among married women than among single 
women. During the 6-week period studied the percentage of married 
women who were absent tn factory A was 87.9 as compared with 82.1 
for single women; in factory B, 75.9 percent of the married women 
and 63.1 percent of the single women were absent at some time. For 
married and single women combined, percentages for the two factories 
were 84.5 and 70.5. 

The largest single proportion of the total time lost was due to full- 
week absences, which accounted for 38.5 percent in factory A and 
52.8 percent in factory B. Single-shift absences were also responsible 
for a large part of the total time lost—34.9 and 24.8 percent respec- 
tively—and formed an even larger proportion (approximately two- 
thirds) of the number of individual absences. 

The investigation further showed that absenteeism on the morning 
shift was higher than on the afternoon and night shifts. Total ab- 
sences varied on different days of the week, being lowest on pay day 
and highest on Saturday, although regular Saturday absentees were 
few. Younger women lost more time than older women. Absences 
bore no relation to the traveling time taken to reach the place of work. 
The pattern of percentages in the two factories was very similar, 
although the total figures for absenteeism in factory A were much 
higher, probably because of its much larger size, its unusually rapid 
rate of growth, and its isolated position. 

The investigation was made by the Industrial Health Research 
Board of the Medical Research Council. Periods of inquiry were 6 
weeks each, ending August 11, 1942, and June 27, 1942, respectively. 
The report points out that the limitations of the study should be borne 
in mind and that the results (obtained from two factories only) should 
not be regarded as necessarily representative of the conditions in 
the ordnance industry as a whole. 


! Data are from Medical Research Council, Industrial Health Research Board, A Study of Absenteeism 
Among Women, London, 1943 (Emergency report No. 4); and the Economist (London), September 4,1943. 
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American Federation of Labor Convention, 1943 


RECOGNIZING that the Nation’s primary concern is the winning 
of the war as rapidly as possible, and acknowledging fully the oblica- 
tion of organized labor toward that end, American Federation of Lalyo, 
leaders meeting in Boston for the sixty-third convention of thy 
organization (October 4—14) nevertheless called for substantial mo, 
fication in the attitude of many Government war agencies and 
Congress toward the problems faced by wage earners in this 
emergency. In general, the prevailing attitude among the delegat 
might be summarized in the words of the executive council: ‘We t 
sacrifice and changes as a matter of course and interpose objections 
only when principles are at stake.” 

The action of the convention during its 9 days of proceedings ca: 
be classified roughly ” involving the relations of the America: 
Federation of Labor to (1) labor’s war effort, (2) specific Governm 
agencies, (3) racial he BE dir eron (4) labor organizations not now 
part of the A. F. of L., (5) public relations, and (6) the post-w 
world. 


Labor’s War Effort 


In his opening remarks, President Green placed particular emphasis 
on labor’s production record and its sacrifices. He cited the Wa: 
Production Board figures giving credit to organized labor for its 
remarkable accomplishments, but pointed out that such production 
has been achieved at the cost of more than 80,000 wage earners kille: 
by accidents on the job since the attack on Pearl Harbor. Organiz 
labor, in his opinion, must also be credited for the more than 2 000, 000 
members of unions now in the armed forces and for the outstanding 
record of war bonds purchased by the unions and their members. 

The most stirring event of the convention occurred when Preside: 
Green replied to the speech of Commander Atherton of the American 
Legion. That speaker had supported the pending Austin-Wadswort! 
labor draft bill and had referred to labor’s strike record as being equal|\ 
as treasonable as ‘‘for the man at the front.to refuse to use his gun 
In reply, President Green said in part: 

The American Federation of Labor did not hesitate or wait a moment. Im: 
diately after receiving over the radio, through the press, and otherwise, informati: 
that the Japanese had treacherously attacked America at Pearl Harbor we stepp 
out and acted at once. * * * We pledged to the President of the United Statc- 
a no-strike policy for the duration of this cruel war. That was made voluntari 
and you must understand the real value of the use of the strike weapon in ord«: 
to understand the pledge that American labor made to the Commander-in-Chic! 


of the Army and Navy of the United States. * * * It is the weapon it uses 
in defense of its interest, and when it agreed to place that behind the door a: 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Labor Information Service, by Boris Stern and Eleanor Finger. 
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it there until the war was over it honestly pledged istelf to support the 
rnment to the bitter end. 
* * What has been the record? The President of the United States, who 

: the record and studies it carefully day by day and month by month, has 

en to us in a convincing and eloquent way and said, “Men, you have kept 

t pledge 99.9 percent in the United States of America.”’ * * * I maintain 

it it is an amazing record made good in an imperfect world. 
* * We do not denounce industry as a whole because some steel corpora- 

n America supplied our Government during this emergency with defective 

or plate» Nor do we denounce industry as a whole because some wire cor- 

eration supplied the Government with inferior wire. Nor do we de..ounce 

justry as a whole because some greedy employers of labor have sought to make 
profits that are unreasonable out of this war emergency. * * * 

e American Federation of Labor has never officially ordered or approved a 
trike of 1, 5, or 10 men, or 100 men since the dastardly attack was made upon us 
at Pearl Harbor. We have kept the faith and we are keeping the faith. We are 
producing the planes, the guns, the tanks, the ships, the war material so necessary 

order that our brave men on the battlefields of Africa, in the southern Pacific, 

[taly, and wherever the war is being fought, may be adequately supplied. 

The response of the delegates was a resolution submitted from the 
floor of the convention and adopted unanimously, recommending a 
wide distribution of President Green’s speech, both in a specially pub- 
lished pamplet and through full-page advertisements in the leading 
city newspapers throughout the Nation. 


Government War Agencies 
g 


The executive council of the American Federation of Labor reported 
a general advancement during the year in the administration of war 


production, and increasing acceptance of the principle of labor coop- 
eration through representatives of its own choosing. 


* * Inthe War Labor Board labor representatives are an integral part of 
the Board. In the Office of Price Administration our labor representatives are 
able to make proposals and express dissent and seem to be gaining influence as the 
agency is now seeking more labor representatives at the local level; in the War 
Manpower Commission there is labor representation at every level, but the War 
Manpower Administrator has not definitely aecepted the national manegement- 
labor committee as a policy committee, or made effective regulations that regional 
and area management-labor committees must be consulted in advance of initiat- 
ing projects. In the War Production Board the Federation is represented on the 
management-labor council at the top level and at last has a representative at the 
top administrative level, Joseph Keenan, Vice-Chairman in charge of the Office of 
Labor Production. As labor representation is provided in the industry divisions, 
we shall be able to contribute in proportion. 

However, the report of the executive council and that of the resolu- 
tions committee protested that many of the restrictions imposed by 
various war agencies upon the legitimate functions and rights of trade- 
unions were unnecessary. The War Manpower Commission was 
singled out as one agency not yet fully recognizing and accepting 
labor’s s cooperation as essential in the solving of the Nation’s manpower 
problems. In this connection, the resolutions committee recommended 
that the A. F. of L. “urge the maintenance of voluntary, decentralized 
administrative machinery and that study be given to improving this 
kind of machinery rather than to the development of compulsory 
methods or a National Service Act.”’ 

The National War Labor Board, it was charged by both the resolu- 
tions committee and Secretary-Treasurer George Meany (member of 
the Board), has been gradually transformed from an agency created by 
voluntary agreement “between labor and management to settle labor 
disputes into an agency for ‘freezing wage rates.”” Among the prac- 
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tices of the War Labor Board deemed detrimental to labor, {}, 
following were particularly stressed: 

1. The use of wage brackets as a method to solve wage inequities 
effectively eliminates the possibility of wage increases to A. F. of |, 
members. 

2. The minimum rate of the brackets is in most instances a noni): 
rate, and this prevents the rates of newly organized employees | 
rising above the nonunion rates, thus seriously hampering organiza‘ 

3. In numerous instances the Board’s definition of job classificat\, 
has threatened to destroy working conditions which the Ame: 
Federation of Labor has fought for many years to attain. 

4. The Board’s authority is being increasingly subjected to pres 
from other Government agencies such as the Office of Price Adm 
tration, and the Economic Stabilization and War Mobilization Direc 
tors. 

The resolutions committee therefore recommended and the 
vention resolved that President Roosevelt should be asked “To init 
action which would restore the National War Labor Board to 
former position; return to the Board its power to adjudicate finally 
labor disputes by democratic processes; and remove from its back the 
ever-increasing load of superagencies.”’ 

“One-man rule” by the Economic Stabilization Director 
protested in a speech by George M. Harrison, president of the Brot! 
hood of Railway and ecamaiin Clerks, who traced the history of (| 
existing railway labor dispute and the impasse resulting from Econon 
Stabilization Director Vinson’s refusal to allow the full increase o! 
cents an hour granted to nonoperating railroad workers by a spe 
Presidential commission. 

A resolution on the War Production Board criticized the Boar’ 
failure to create a supreme board of strategy and to concentrate thie 
letting of all Government procurement contracts in a single age! 
responsible for meeting all production and manpower needs. 1! 
resolution further urged that the principle of labor-management 
operation be given an opportunity in local production plants to demo: 
strate its value in production as well as in the related field of man 
power. 

In a resolution submitted by the metal trades department of t!. 
Federation and also in the report of the resolutions committee, 1! 
National Labor Relations Board was strongly denounced for 
alleged ‘‘extreme bias’ against the A. F. of L. The Kaiser shi) 
building controversy was especially cited. The executive council w: 
instructed to make further study and prepare recommendations 
“prevent the Board from perverting the Wagner Act into a chart« 
for organizing rival unions by means of unlawful raids.”’ 

In connection with the work of the Office of Price Administration, 
the convention adopted two resolutions, one on price control anc 
rationing and the other on rent control. Among the measures 
recommended were (1) more extensive cooperation with labor repre- 
sentatives on national and local levels to prevent further increases | 
the cost of living, and (2) a study of income expenditures by wag 
earners, including the increasing proportion of wages going into taxe- 
and war bonds, to make sure that war sacrifices do not endanger t! 
lives and health of the Nation’s wage earners. 
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Department of Labor 


The convention adopted unanimously two resolutions submitted by 
the Federation’s metal trades and building construction departments, 
relating to the U.S. Department of Labor. In one of these the Federa- 
tion strongly recommended to the President of the United States that 
action be taken to centralize within the Labor Department responsi- 
bility for the-making of Government policy dealing with labor, and 
that studies be made immediately to determine which governmental 
activities should in the interest of the welfare of labor be transferred 
to that Department. The other resolution recommended to the 
Secretary of Labor and to the Congress that steps be taken to secure 
adequate funds to enlarge the Department’s facilities for improving 
working conditions, 


Relations to Other Labor Organizations 


Machinists’ union.—The International Association of Machinists 
was unanimously readmitted into the Federation. The motion for 
reinstatement was made by M. A. Hutcheson, first vice president of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, the organization 
whose long-standing jurisdictional dispute with the machinists’ union 
was largely responsible for the withdrawal of that union from the 
federation in May 1943. 

United Mine Workers.—The question of readmitting the United 
Mine Workers proved to be somewhat more complicated. On the 
one hand, the Progressive Miners of America, an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor, now in possession of the charter and 
the jurisdictional rights formerly held by the United Mine Workers, 
refused to withdraw its objection to the readmission of the United 
Mine Workers. There was also considerable objection to admitting 
the United Mine Workers Union because of the fact that the jurisdic- 
tion of its District 50 overlapped that of a number of international 
and national unions now affiliated with the A. F. of L. The resolutions 
committee therefore recommended that the executive council be 
authorized to continue negotiations with the United Mine Workers 
and to obtain within 30 days following the adjournment of the con- 
vention a statement of the complaints from the various unions whose 
jurisdiction would be affected by the readmission of the mine workers. 
The committee also recommended that the executive council be given 
“full and complete authority vested in the convention itself, to deter- 
mine and dispose of whatever issues may have failed of adjustment 
within a reasonable time’’ and to take such action as may be necessary 
to bring about-an early reaffiliation of the United Mine Workers with 
the Federation. The ensuing discussion involved not only the read- 
mission of the mine workers but also the question whether the execu- 
tive council should be given entire authority in the matter. An 
amendment calling for determination by either a regular or a special 
meeting of the Federation was defeated by an overwhelming vote and 
the recommendation of the resolutions committee was adopted. 

Congress of Industria’ Organizations—The discussion on _ the 
reinstatement of the mine workers provided a framework within which 
the general subject of labor unity was discussed. At the time of the 
debate on this question, and again in his acceptance speech as newly 
elected president of the A. F. of L., Mr. Green spoke at length on the 
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Federation’s willingness to welcome back the unions who had left ;}), 
“house of labor,” provided they returned with no additions or com. 
plications. In line with the recommendation of the resolutions com. 
mittee, the delegates resolved to continue negotiations with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations through the American F ederatioy 
of Labor unity committee. 

International labor cooperation —The convention also approved {hp 
executive council’s program of cooperation with Latin American unio): 
and with the British Trades Union Congress. It again went on recor; 
against direct participation in an Anglo-American-Soviet  |abor 
committee. The executive council and the convention drew a dis 
tion between giving unlimited support to Russia-as a military Sy: -- 
actively cooperating with the Soviet labor unions which the A.-F. 
considered Government-dominated and therefore not free in the s 
that the American and British unions are free to deal with managen 


and with the government. 
Racial Discrimination 


The problem of Negro workers came before the delegates in the 
form of a report by the committee on resolutions approving the report 
of the executive council on the President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practices and in several resolutions submitted to the 
convention largely by the sleeping-car porters, an international union 
of colored workers affiliated with the A. F. of L. The resolutions 
committee urged that ‘“‘We extend our efforts to get complete 


acceptance by ‘all unions of the Federation’s long- established policy of 
nondiscrimination in acceptance of workers into membership in our 


9? 


free trade unions. 
The committee prese nted a substitute resolution, in lieu of th 


submitted to the convention, which outlined briefly the historic 
struggle of the American Federation of Labor and its progress 
eliminating prejudices against minority groups. It called attention 
to the more than half a million dues-paying colored members now 
within the ranks of the American Federation of Labor unions, and 
recommended “intelligent, systematic, educational efforts to speed t! 
day when there will no longer exist in the industrial field any preju 
dices or handicaps because of racial origin or color.’’ It also state 
that 

National origin, race, or color must in no manner or form restrict any Americ: al 
from a free opportunity to prepare himself to become a skilled mechanic, a cra! 
man, and take his place as such in any employment requiring the skill w! el 


he has acquired. The doors of our trade-union movement must be open. T 
country must not maintain an industrial standard which discriminates agai: 


a wage earner because of his color. 

None of the delegates spoke against the specific recommendatio! 
of the resolutions committee. The principal discussion, which lasted 
several hours, dealt chiefly with the constitutional provisions anc 
procedures of those among American Federation of Labor affiliates 
and some unaffiliated unions that eitherdirectly bar Negro membersh')) 
or organize them into separate colored auxiliary locals, without rights 
comparable to those enjoyed by the regular locals. 
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Public Relations 


The need to combat the flood of antilabor publicity circulated 
through the radio and the press and the recent trend toward Federal 
and State antilabor legislation were stressed in a number of speeches. 
Resolutions were submitted to the convention by several national and 
international unions and by State and city federations of labor. An 
analysis of State and national antilabor legislation evidence of the 
success Of this hostile propaganda—was presented to the convention 
in the executive council’s report, later supplemented by the report of 
the resolutions committee and a speech by Judge Padway, chief 
counsel of the Federation. The convention went on record for an 
effective educational and public relations program to halt the present 
antilabor trend, on both national and State levels. Two additional 
resolutions favored the creation of a labor press for men in the armed 
forces and urged the coordination of publicity activities of the national 
and international unions through the Federation. 


Labor in the Post-War Period 


President Green, in his opening speech, stressed the importance of 
giving immediate attention to the formulation of a post-war labor 
program. In the course of the convention, both Secretary of Labor 
Perkins and Arthur Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Security Board, 
suggested specific means for improving existing social-security legis- 
lation and more adequate coverage for the post-war emergency. This 
was in line with the executive council report on the A. F. of L.-sponsored 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell social security bill, which declared: ‘‘The 
American Federation of Labor continued to make action on social 
security its first preparation for post-war change.”’ 

Resolutions regarding the training, rehabilitation, and the protec- 
tion of seniority rights of disabled and returned soldiers were adopted, 
as was also a resolution advocating the formation of a civilian com- 
mittee composed of labor, agriculture, and industry representatives to 
handle cancelation of war contracts. Other resolutions called for the 
immediate establishment of an interdepartmental government council 
to correlate all post-war planning, and urged an increase in the 
appropriation for the Post-War Division in the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

On the international front, the convention approved active partici- 
pation by the United States with other nations in securing a lasting 
peace. Labor, it was urged, must have a voice at the peace table. 
The International Labor Office was therefore requested to call : 
labor conference for the purpose of preparing an international ihe 
program, in which the restoration of democratic trade-unions through- 
out the world would be included as its main objective. As a practical 
step in that direction, Vice President Matthew Woll presented a check 
for $100,000 from the New York labor war chest to the Italian- 
American Labor Council, to be used in the reconstruction of free 
trade-unions in Italy. 


Membership Statistics 


With the readmission of the machinists’ union, the official paid-up 
membership of the American Federation of Labor as of August 31, 
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1943, was reported as 6,564,141. . This all-time peak represents . 
increase of more than 1,081,000 over the record for 1942. 

A substantial number of the 89 affiliated national and internatio)), 
unions reported little or no increase in membership. Some unio; 
actually paid to the American Federation of Labor for fewer mem}),, 
in 1943 than in 1942. The four largest unions of the Federa 
accounted for almost 80 percent of the total increase in the paid 


membership. 
Average paid-up 

membership, 1942-1943 

19431 increase 


Carpenters and joiners____......._.----- 600, 000 233, 300 
RS Tn ee: ae 458, 400 129, 900 


Hodcarriers and common laborers____-- ~~~ 420, 200 136, 500 
ccc Allitet dneotg ens ahd tae 286, 700 196, 400 


1 These figures are based on the average per capita tax payments tothe A. F.of LL. The average is obt 
by adding the month-by-month per capita payments during the 12-month fiscal year of the Federat 
(September 1 through August 31) and dividing the sum by 12. The resulting figure is therefore differen: 
from the membership of the unions reported for the last month of the fiscal year. For instance, the ay: 
1943 membership of the machinists’ union as reported by the Federation was 458,400, as against a me: 


ship of over 625,000 as of August 31, 1943. 


The largest union of the Federation, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America. 
reported an increase of 97,300, to a total average membership for th 
year of 602,900. 

In connection with the per capita payments of the internationa! 
unions to the A. F. of L., a resolution submitted by the teamsters’ 
union recommended that the executive council be given the power to 
examine the books of the national and international unions for tlic 
purpose of determining ‘‘whether or not they are complying with the 
constitution relative to their per capita tax and the number of 
members in good standing within each respective organization.”” The 
resolution was referred to the executive council for study and : 
recommendation to be submitted to the next convention. 


Officers and Convention City 


President Green, Secretary-Treasurer Meany, and all the 13 vic 
presidents, including Harvey Brown, president of the machinists’ 
union, were unanimously reelected to their respective offices. 

New Orleans was selected as the A. F. of L. convention city for 1944. 
The meeting will convene on the third Monday in November. 


POPPOH 


Session of Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 1945 


AT THE August-September 1943 session of the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress, an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor, 
the 519 representatives included 2 fraternal delegates, 46 nationa! 
and international representatives, 6 delegates of federations of labor, 
40 representatives of trades and labor councils, and 425 delegates of 
labor organizations. 

In the discussion of the wartime position of labor, cost of living and 
wages were stressed. The views of the Canadian Government on 


1 Data are from Canadian Congress Journal (The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada), September 
1943, and report (No. 102) by Lewis Clark, of the United States Legation at Ottawa. 
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these related subjects were presented in an address made to the con- 
vention by the Canadian Finance Minister. The Minister stated 
that one of the great upward pressures threatening the Canadian price 
ceiling is the pressure of rising wage rates; another is rising prices of 
farm products. The Minister said that “if labor costs go up substan- 
tially and widely, we cannot hope to hold the price ceiling.” He 
added that failure to hold the price ceiling would involve Canada in 
an inflationary rise that would benefit only “the experts in the art of 
profiteering,’ and would be harmful to workers, farmers, and the 
majority of the population. 

The Minister of Finance also told the delegates that a change in the 
method of deducting income tax on overtime pay was under con- 
sideration, as a means of removing the misconception by workers that 
overtime work was not worth while because the , eat takes such a 
large share of the extra earnings in income tax. Under the new 
deduction method, the tax on overtime pay would be spread over the 
entire year instead of being concentrated in the particular period when 
the overtime pay is earned. The change in method is to be tried in 
the coal mines first, and will be extended to workers in other pursuits 


if it proves satisfactory. 
Resolutions Adopted at Convention 


Resolutions adopted by the delegates called for minimum wages of 
at least 50 cents an hour, or $25 a week, for every worker in Canadian 
industry, and for removal of regional wage differentials. In addition, 
endorsement was given to vacations with pay. Equal pay for equal 
work, whether done by male or female labor in industry, was approved 
again. 

Revision of the existing official cost-of-living index was called for 
‘to make it a more truthful expression of expenditures and costs to 
the average workers.’”’ The convention went on record as favoring 
computation of regional cost-of-living bonuses to allow for variations 
in living costs in different localities; every worker should receive the 
full cost-of-living bonus, free of taxation. 

Lack of labor representation on Government boards and commis- 
sions has given rise to dissatisfaction on the part of organized labor. 
Several resolutions dealing with the matter were discussed; the 
resolution finally adopted noted that many boards had been organized 
to handle the work of the country and endorsed them as necessary 
and desirable, provided they are representative of the citizens. The 
resolution urged the Prime Minister to give labor suitable representa- 
tion on such boards. 

A no-strike policy was given unanimous endorsement. The same 
resolution urged that, in the best interests of the war effort, the Gov- 
ernment should make the same policy (i. e. no lockouts) mandatory 
upon employers. 

The Dominion Government was also called upon to outlaw all forms 
of company unionism; torequire collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and trade-unions representing a majority of the workers; and, 
in awarding public contracts, to give preference to firms having col- 
lective agreements with organized labor. 

The Congress approved unanimously a resolution ‘calling upon 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada to go on record favoring 
affiliation as a member body of the Anglo-Russian Trade Union Com- 
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mittee.” Another resolution supported a measure of cooperation 
mE the Canadian Congress of Labor and unions affiliated with the 
. I. O. as a means of presenting a united front for improving labor's 


ri ion. 
prorens 


Canadian Congress of Labor Convention, 1943 ' 


WHEN the Canadian Congress of Labor held its fourth annual eop- 
vention, in September 1943, the 545 delegates in attendance repre- 
sented a membership of 200,000 persons. Over 100 new — had 
obtained charters in the organization during the preceding ye: 

In the course of the meeting, the relations of the ideation with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations and with the Canadian 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation were clarified. The Congress 
of Labor, itself, is neither affiliated with nor chartered by the C. I. 0 
It is a Canadian labor organization created by Canadians. Some of 
its member unions, however, are also affiliated with the C. I. O. in th 
United States. In this connection the Congress passed a resolution 
stating that it is becoming increasingly apparent that organized labor 
must take political as well as economic action if it is to "play its pa 
in improv ing the status of the working people and that, in the opinion 
of the Congress, the C. C. F. expresses the views of organized labo: 
more adequ ately than any other party; the Congress therefore en- 
dorsed the C. C. F. and recommended affiliation with the party by 
its member organizations. 

Another resolution recommended a minimum wage of 50 cents a1 
hour; computation of the cost-of-living index in such a way as to 
reflect the actual change in living costs; and payment of a full cost-of- 
living bonus to all workers in industry, on a uniform basis. Vacations 
with pay were endorsed for all Canadian workers and mandatory 
legislation for this purpose was requested. 

The Congress went on record as favoring cooperation and unity of 
action between organized workers of the United Nations. Affiliation 
with the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee was asked for as a 
first step in pursuance of the policy. 


wrreee 


Legal Status for Trade-Union Federations in Cuba’ 


FULL juridical personality was granted to — union federations 
and confederations in Cuba by decree No. 1123 of April 9, 194 
This decree regulates certain provisions of the 1933 law on labo 
organizations, which recognized the right of unions of employers and 
workers to form federations and confederations.® 

The right to form municipal, Provincial or national federations is 
granted to unions of workers of the same trades, occupations, 0! 
specialties, and also to unions of employers of the same industria! 
commercial, or agricultural branch. The federations are to registe! 
with the Ministry of Labor. To establish a confederation of either 


1 Data are from the Canadian Unionist (Canadian Congress of Labor), September 1943, and reports fro! 
United States Legation, Ottawa. 

? Data are from Trabajo (Ministerio del Trabajo, Havana), April 1943. 

3 Decree No. 2605 of November 7, 1933. (Translated in International Labor Office Legislative Seri: 


933, Cuba 2, A.) 
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workers’ or employers’ federations it is necessary that the majority of 
the active federations be legally recognized by the Ministry of Labor. 
The Ministry of Labor will have supervision of the federations and 
confederations and will name representatives to supervise their func- 
tioning and watch over the receipt and use of the social funds, 
Conditions are set forth fer the dissolution of a federation. 

The confederations or central federations shall have as their prin- 
cipal objectives the holding of national or international congresses, 
the passing upon matters in their special field, representation of the 
interests of their affiliates before national and legislative authorities, 
and maintenance of relations with other national and international 
organizations. 

Although the decree does not mention by name the Confederation 
of Cuban Workers (Confederacion de Trabajadores de Cuba), that 
organization obtained full legal status with the signing of this decree; 


a ad 


Meeting of British Trades Union Congress, 1943! 


THE fifth wartime congress of the British Trades Union Congress, the 
seventy-fifth annual meeting of the organization, opened September 6, 
1943, under the presidency of Dame Anne Loughlin, the first woman 
to hold the office. The 753 delegates present represented 75 percent of 
all the trade-unionists in Great Britain and represented 230 unions 
in which membership in 1942 was 6,024,411 (1,203,543 women). This 
T. U. C. membership was the highest since 1920. 


Post-War Problems and Policies 


Reconstruction occupied an important place on the agenda. Ac- 
cording to the general secretary, Sir Walter Citrine, labor does not 
expect to return to its prewar position; its object is to secure a com- 
pelling voice in economic affairs so that future opportunities and 
rewards shall be fairly distributed. 

The general council report on post-war reconstruction adopted by 
the congress stated that transitional post-war policy must insure a 
speedy change-over from war to peace production; that control of 
prices, production, distribution, and consumption should continue 
as long as circumstances require; and that the continuance of labor 
controls may be necessary, and unions must be prepared to accept 
these controls. 

By resolution the Government was urged to clarify its post-war 
policy on social and economic affairs. The T. U. C. was requested to 
authorize a plan for reconstruction to maintain full employment and to 
decide the degree of national ownership of industry. Land, coal 
mining, banking, and transport were named as primary industries 
which must be reconstructed. 

The general council was requested to explore the possibilities of 
calling a world conference of organized labor as soon as war conditions 
permit. The object of such a meeting would be to consider the most 
pressing problems of policy and organization affecting the interests of 





_ 1 Data are from British Information Services, Press release No. L-110; Labor (Trades Union Congress), 
Septem ber 1943; and Economist (London), September 11, 1943. 
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working people, thereby promoting the widest possible unity of aim 
and action in the international trade-union movement. 

Attitude toward Germany.—A resolution dealing with the attituc 
the T. U. C. toward the enemy pledges continuance of the war wnt; 
both Germany and Japan surrender unconditionally. Punishment ws 
demanded for all those responsible for war atrocities. A pledge was 
made to restore trade-unions in occupied and enemy countries, giving 
them their full freedom and independence. Restoration in enemy 
countries would follow the complete overthrow of totalitarian gover, 
ment and the establishment of genuinely democratic regimes. 

Passage of the resolution marks a reversal of policy endorsed in 
June 1943, when the Labor Party Conference declared that the vast 
majority of the German people as well as the German Government 
shared responsibility for the war. At that time the conviction was 
expressed that Germany would have to be occupied for a long time to 
educate the people for life under a system of democratic governmeit, 
and to cooperate with free nations. 


Trade-Union Structure and Affiliations 


A provision of the Trade Disputes and Trade-Unions Act of 1927 
prohibits civil servants from belonging to labor organizations other 
than those whose membership is confined to persons employed by or 
under the Crown. After unsuccessful attempts to have the law 
amended, the Union of Post Office Workers recently sought to affiliat, 
with the T. U. C. The Government, however, warned the members 
that if affiliation took place, the position of the postal workers would be 
jeopardized, under the terms of the 1927 law. 

The postal workers’ application was therefore withdrawn on Augus' 
22, in the interest of national unity, and instead a joint committee of 
the T. U. C. general council, the Labor Party Executive, and the 
Parliamentary Labor Party Administrative Committee was esta! 
lished to attempt to work out a satisfactory arrangement. 

The T. U. C. has been desirous of having the above restrictive pro- 
vision of the Trade Disputes Act as well as others rescinded and, i 
fact, has sought for many years to have the law repealed. At thie 
congress in September 1943, the legislation was discussed in secre‘ 
session first and later in a public session. A resolution was unani- 
mously adopted “‘complimenting the T. U. C. general council on its 
general policy of strong opposition to the Government for failing to 
amend sections 5 and 6 of the Trade Disputes Act, and urging the 
T. U. C. to press for repeal of the whole act.” 

Another resolution requesting the general council “to examin 
trade- -union structure, with a view to avoiding overlapping and com- 
petition” between unions was adopted unanimously. A simila! 
resolution at the 1942 session was rejected. 





Industrial Disputes 





ee 


Activities of the United States Conciliation Service, 


October 1943 


THE U. S. Conciliation Service, during October, disposed of 1,871 

situations involving 1,127,857 workers (table 1). The services of ‘this 

ageney were requested by the employers, employees, and other inter- 

ested parties. Of these situations, 165 were strikes and lockouts in- 
volving 72,733 workers; 1,078 were threatened strikes and controver-. 
sies involving 323,786 workers. During the month 318 disputes were 
certified to the National War Labor Board, and in 61 cases other 
agencies assumed jurisdiction. The remaining 249 situations includ- 
ed investigations, arbitrations, consultations, etc. 


TaBLE 1.—Situations Disposed of by the United States Conciliation Service, October 1943, 
by Type of Situation 





| Number — in- 





Type of situation volved 
All situations__-_._. . olaalla niin tide 11,871 | 1, 127, 857 
pn ES se wees jeail 1, 243 396, 519 
Ng at , _ Sabie 163 | 72, 648 
Threatened strikes... oamatal ‘ oat Ca 148 | 33, 859 
Lockouts.. Ee TOP erent el ls oa 2 | 85 
Controversies________- i dieliliisaide eniiatealadee i EE rE ee } 930 289, 927 

| | 
CN on ae niin acen cee i I 249 | 48, 178 
Aes... ......-.. | ETN abe i ; ocad 105 | 37, 437 
Technical services eee 7 nev oot : ae 5 4, 340 
Investigations - : 1? es 55 3, 713 
Requests to conduct consent elections tee OO 2 24 
Requests for verification of union membership : é ee 1 | 26 
Requests for information __-___-_-_-- ae ay Se : 12 23 
Consultations - : Aare ; 34 103 
Special services ‘of Commissioners. ; Dad : 22 2, 497 
Complaints ai Eas 4 ; esta ; 13 15 
Disputes referred to other agencies during negotiations__.___._..__-_- iia 379 683, 160 
To National War Labor Board. ; 318 648, 169 
To National Labor Relations Board__-_---___- ; si . 37 | 18, 517 
To other Federal agencies ___ _- =* ‘ ; 9 | 8, 294 
To Wage Adjustment Board __-_-.-.- gui 2 | 832 
To nongovernmental agencies_________- ; a 10 7, 246 
i” ee . a or 3 | 102 

| 


To State ager .cies___- 


oo 





_! During the month 185 cases involving 74,979 workers were adjusted subject to hearings-officer or arbitra- 
tion procedure with the hearings office, or arbiter to be selected by the National War Labor Board. 


The facilities of the Service were used in 27 major industrial fields, 
such as building trades and transportation, and the manufacture of 
iron and steel, transportation equipment, textiles, food, etc. (table 2), 
and were utilized by employees and employers in 48 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Cuba (table 3). 
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TasLe 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, October |949 
by Industries 





Disputes Other situations 


Industry 
Num- Workers Num- Workers 
ber involved ber involved 


All industries 622 1. 079. 679 249 48. 


Building trades 5 22, 786 
Chemicals ¢ 19, 186 
Communications , O76 
Electrical equipment : 27, 709 
Food 21, 978 
Furniture and finished lumber : ,779 
Iron and steel : >, 742 


Leather , 5, 932 
Lumber Be 9 685 
Machinery ‘ : , 929 
Maritime 8, 344 
Mining z. , O84 
Motion pictures 100 
Nonferrous metals . 24, 211 


Paper : 8, 379 
Personal service 464 
Petroleum 2 2. 692 
Printing ‘ , 123 
Profess onal ( q 752 
Rubber - 2, 021 
Stone, clay and ¢ : 621 


Textile 3, 250 
Tobacco 5, 493 
Trade } , 226 
Transportation x 93, 580 
Transportation equipment 053 
Utilities y 895 
Miscellaneous , 689 





TaBie 3.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, October 1913, 
by States 





Disputes Other situations Total 


Num- Workers Num- Workers Num- Work 
ber involved ber involved involv 


All States 1, 622 1, 079, 679 


Alabama 21 5. 308 
Alaska l 16 
Arizona 8 242 
Arkansas , 6 145 |.. 

California 7 3, 534 : 4, 695 
Colorado 203 1 
Connecticut E 28, 982 ‘ 


Cuba 390 
Delaware 3, 945 
District of Columbia , 072 
Florida . 9, 626 
Georgia 493 
Hawaii > 284 
Idaho f 658 


Illinois R51 
Indiana 635 
lowa 2, 596 
Kansas : 694 
Kentucky 2! , 059 
Louisiana : , 384 
Maine . 189 


Maryland ‘ 2, 054 
Massachusetts j ), 292 
Michigan ( 284, 280 
Minnesota 5, 421 
Mississippi f : 
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rst 3.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, October 1943, 
by States—Continued 





State 


ew Hampshire 


w Jersey 
w Mexico 
x Y wrk 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


ma 


Pennsylvania 
le Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


nnessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Disputes 


Num- 
ber 


Workers 
involved 


4, 


410 
454 
164 
20 
987 


QR7 
997 
163 
3R5 


Other situations 


Num- 
ber 


ut a DO 


Workers 
involved 


128 
11¥ 


1, 561 


5. OOR 
133 


Num- 


ber 


4s 


19 


Total 


Wor 


kers 


involved 


6, 190 
1, 454 
292 
200 

3, 106 
4, 548 
2, 998 
BY. 261 
8 AIR 
20 

43, O64 
2, OOS 
4,962 

1, 694 
1, 853 
32 

24, 358 
2. 865 
8, 403 
OSD) 

5, 145 
10, 160 
&. 5UO 
19, SSO 
175 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor’ 


Child Labor 


TELEGRAPH company subject to child-labor provisions of law.—In 
the first important decision interpreting the child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the United States District Coy) 
for the Southern District of New York enjoined the Western Union 
Co. from violating those provisions. (Lenroot v. Western [rio 
Telegraph Co.) * 

Section 12 (a) of the act forbids shipment or delivery for shipn 
in interstate commerce of any goods produced in an establishment 1t in 
or about which, within 30 days prior to the removal of such coods 
there from, any “oppressive” child labor has been employed. “Op- 
pressive’ child labor means the employment of minors under 16 years 
of age in any occupation * and the employment of minors betwe: 1 16 
and 18 years of age in occupations found by the Chief of the C hildr n’s 
Bureau to be particularly hazardous. 

The telegraph company was charged with shipping telegraph mes- 
sages in interstate commerce, such messages having been produc ced 
in its public offices in which minors under 16 years of age were em- 
ployed as messengers. The complaint also alleged that minors 
between the ages of 16 and 18 years of age were employed as drivers 
of motor vehicles, an occupation which had been declared hazar«ous 
by the Chief of-the Children’s Bureau. The company admitted tly 
employment of oppressive child labor but denied that it was subject 
to the child-labor provisions of the act. 

The company made two principal contentions in support of 
position that it was not subject to the act: (1) that the provision 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act were limited to companies producing 
goods of a tangible character and did not include the “production” 
of intangible matter such as telegraph messages; and (2) that, in 
any event, the company does not produce the messages whic! 
transmits but merely conveys the ideas of its customers. 

In rejecting the company’s contention that the Federal child- labor 
law is limited to establishments producing items of a tangible char- 
acter, the court pointed to the fact that Congress had granted 
specific exemption from the law for the employment of minors in 

! Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article rep: 
a selection of significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made t: 
all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law nor to indicate the ef! 
particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached based upon local stat 


prov isions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue pres: 


—— Fed. Supp. —— (Oct. 7, 1943). 
* The statute grants the Chief of the Children’s Bureau the right to permit the employment of | 


between the ages of 14 and 16 years of age in occupations other than manufacturing and mining eter c 
specified conditions. The employment of minors as telegraph messengers had not been exempted trot 
16-year minimum-age requirement. 
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‘heatrical productions. Since a similar exemption was not granted 
+) telegraph messengers, the court concluded that it was the intention 
f C gress to prohibit the employment of under-age minors as 
rraph messengers. Further, the court noted that section 3 (i) 
of "the act defines “goods” as “wares, products, commodities, mer- 
chandise, or articles or subjects of commerée of any character, 
* * *”’ In the opinion of the court, the specific wording of this 
énal clause clearly includes intangibles. 

In addition, the court found that the statutory definition of “ pro- 
lyced’’ in section 3 (j), which includes “‘handling, * * *, or in 
any other manner working on such goods * * *’’ was met, sinc "e 

telegraph messages are handled and worked on in the company’s 
sublie offices, and because the company converts the ideas of its 
customers into the telegraph messages that are transmitted in com- 
merce. 

Referring to the fact that. the word “ship” rather than the word 
“transmit”’ is used in the child-labor provisions of the act, the court 
determined that, for the purposes of the statute, the words were 
synonymous. In upholding the applicability of the law to the 
Western Union Co., the judge pointed to the century-old struggle 
in this country to achieve Federal control over the employment “of 
child labor and referred to the previous attempts of Congress to 
abolish oppressive child labor through the first and second Federal 
child-labor laws and through the proposed child-labor amendment 
to the Constitution. He declared: 

The history of the statute is consistent only with the conclusion that Congress 
intended to keep the arteries of commerce free from _ pollution by the sweat of 
child labor. To accomplish this result with the least difficulty, the law prohibited 
the introduction into the streams of commerce not only of the products of child 
labor but of all the products of an establishment where any child labor has been em- 
ployed within 30 days. 


Wage and Hour Decisions 


Status of maintenance employees in office buildings.—The Fair Labor 
Standards Act is applicable to employees engaged in interstate com- 
merce or in the production of goods for interstate commerce. Section 
3 (j) of the act includes in the definition of production for commerce 
“any process or occupation necessary to’’ production. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in Kirschbaum v. Wa!ling 
316 U. S. 517) held that employees performing maintenance services 
in buildings where the tenants are engaged in the produc tion of goods 
for interstate commerce are engaged in activities ‘“‘necessary to” the 
production of goods for interstate commerce, and are subject to the 
rove of the Wage-Hour Law. 

In the case of Semeria v. Rosenberg (137 Fed. (2d) 742), the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals held that the wage-hour law is inapplica- 
ble to janitors employed by a local building and maintenance company 
to clean bank buildings, ‘and the United States Supreme Court de- 
clined to review the decision of the circuit court.* Although the banks 
were ~ aaa in interstate commerce, the appellate court held that 





the employees’ activities were not so closely related to the movement 
‘ Also Semeria v. Lorenzetti; Semeria v. Hardy, certiorari denied, Nos. 322-24-—— Sup. Ct. —— (Oct 18. 


1943). 
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of the commerce as to be a part of it. Several other circuit coy), 
have reached the same conclusion in similar circumstances.* . 

Scope of Wage and Hour Administrator's subpena powers.—T}, 
Supreme Court of the United States again refused to review a decision; 
of a circuit court of appeals that the Administrator of the Fair Labo, 
Standards Act is entitled to enforcement of his investigatory admiy. 
istrative subpena without a preliminary trial, on the merits of th 
issue of coverage (Mississipp: Road Supply Co. v. W ‘alling, 136 Fed. 
(2d) 391).7 The Supreme Court had ioatieeiiy denied review 4; 
the last session of Court, of a decision by the Second Circuit Court 05 
Appeals in Standard Dredging Corp. v. Walling (63 Sup. Ct. 131 

The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, in the Mississippi Road Sup 
case, affirmed a district court order requiring compliance with he 
Administrator’s subpena, over the protest of the company that its 
employees were not engaged in activities subject to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and, furthermore, that the company and employees 
were exempted under section 13 (a) (2) of the act. The court of 
appeals relied on the authority of Endicott Johnson Co. v. Perkins (317 
U. S. 501), in which it was held that the courts should enforce th, 
subpena of the Secretary of Labor issued in the course of adminis- 
tering the Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act, and upon the pre- 
sumption of the propriety and validity of the Administrator’s action 


Labor Relations and Industrial Disputes 


Employer's freedom of speech and the Wagner Act.— Section 8 (1) of 
the National Labor Relations Act (29 U.S. C., see. 151 et seq.) declares 
that it shall be an unfair labor practice for an employer to “interfer 
with, restrain, or coerce’ employees in the exercise of their rights of 
self-organization and collective bargaining. The question of whethe: 
anti-union speeches by company officials and an anti-union bulletin 
posted by the company interfered with, restrained, or coerced 
ployees so as toé constitute an unfair labor practice was before th 
United States Supreme Court in 1941 in National Labor Relatioi 
Board v. Virginia Electric & Power Co. (314 U. S. 469). 

The Court held that the speeches and the bulletin were equivoca’ 
in meaning and not coercive, unless considered against a background 
of other anti-union activities of the company. Since the Court was 
unable to ascertain whether the Board had considered the speeches 
and the bulletin in such a light, the case was remanded to. the circuit 
court of appeals with directions to remand it to the Board for 
redetermination in accordance with the Supreme Court’s opinion 
The Court did not say that words alone could never be coercive but 
that the words involved, in this particular case, were not of such a 
character. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, in upholding | 
the right of an employer to advise his employees, by speaking or 
writing, how to vote in a National Labor Relations Board election. 





§ See McLeod v. Threikeld, 63 Sup. Ct. 1248. Discussed in Monthly Labor Review, July 1943 (pp. 126, |2" 
§ Johnson v. Dallas Downtown Development Co., 132 Fed. (2d) 287, certiorari denied, 63 Sup. Ct. 994 (‘ 
19, 1943); Tate y. Empire Building Corp., 135 Fed. (2d) 743, certiorari denied, No. 297, 64 Sup. Ct. 71 
1k, 1943); Stoike v. First National Bank of New York, 200 N. Y. 195, 48 N. E. (2d) 482, certiorari denied 
170, 64 Sup. Ct. 50 (Oct. 11, 1943); Lofther v. First National Bank of Chicago, P 26, 104 
’ Ne. 206, certiorari denied, 64 Sup. Ct. 57 (Oct. 11, 1943). The Supreme Court also denied certiors 
Benson et al. v. Walling, 137 Fed. (2d) 501; —— Sup. Ct. —— (Nov. 22, 1943). 
* Petition for rehearing denied, 64 Sup. Ct. 29 (Oct. 11, 1943). Discussed in Monthly Labor Review, 
1943 (pp. 125, 126). 
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lied on the Supreme Court’s decision in the Virginia Electric Railway 
-ase. (National Labor Relations Board v. American Tube Bending Co. 
134 Fed. (2d) 993.) A significant point made by the court was that, 

jithough the company’s prefer ences were clear, there was no intima- 

‘ion of reprisal against those who might vote otherwise. Since it 
found no other anti-union activity on the part of the company, the 
court reversed the Board’s order. The Supreme Court of the United 
states refused to review the decision of the circuit court.* 

On the same day the Supreme Court refused to review two similar 
eases in Which circuit courts had upheld the Board’s decisions that 
anti-union notices and letters constituted an interference with em- 
ployees’ rights of self-organization. In Jacksonville Paper Co. v. N. 
L. R. B., the Third Circuit Court of Appeals stated that an employer 
has the right to express his hostility toa union, his opinions of union 
leaders, and to inquire if the union is ‘‘washed up.”’ However, these 

utterances, together with other anti-union conduct, such as the refusal 
to hire an employee permanently, because of his union membership, 
constituted an ag labor practice. Coercion was also found in 
Trojan Powder Co. N. L. R. B.." where the employer wrote a 
series of letters to ieialiibees containing threats of reprisals against 
unionism. The company had also proc ured from e mployees individual 
pledges ‘‘not [to] be a party to any labor disturbance of any sort, and 
om [to] do my best to influence my fellow employees against 
any such course.”’ 

Labor-management committee functions limited.—The National Labor 
Relations Board recently ruled that utilization of a labor-management 
committee as a means of settling employee grievances constitutes a 
violation of the National Labor Relations Act. 

A committee in the plant had been initiated and financially assisted 
by the employer at the time an outside union began to organize em- 
ployees. Meetings were held on company property and the members 
wa paid for the time spent in attendance. The committee, which 
included two supervisory employees, settled employee grievances. 
The Board ordered the disestablishment of the committee as an em- 
ployer-dominated “labor organization’’ within the meaning of section 
2 (5) of the National Labor Relations Act (Jn re J. W. Greer Co., 52 
NLRB, No. 224). 

Although the Board stated its approval generally of labor-manage- 
ment committees devoted to the purpose of increasing production, it 
strongly disapproved of such committees handling employee griev- 
ances. It pointed out that its intention was not to destroy bona fide 
labor-management committees, but that these committees should not 
be permitted to interfere with employee rights guaranteed by the 
Wagner Act. The Board relied on an official release of the War 
Production Board, the sponsoring agency of these committees, which 
declared that “labor- -management committees are not meant ‘to pro- 
mote company unions’ or ‘to’ interfere with bargaining machin ry 
where it exists or undertake the functions of such machinery.’ ’ 

Check-off of dues to rival of majority union—A company had an 
agreement with a majority union in its plant for a check-off of union 
dues. It later granted a similiar right toarival union. Subsequently, 





* No. 334, 64 Sup. Ct. 84 (Oct. 18, 1943). 
© Jacksonville Paper Co. v. National Labor Relations Board, 137 Fed. (24) 148, certiorari denied, No. 


64 na De Ct. 84 (Oct. 18, 1943). 
ojan Powder Co. v. National Labor Relations Board, 135 Fed. (2d) 337, certiorari denied, No. 201, 


64 Sup. ‘Ct. 76 (Oct. 18, 1943). 


342, 
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the rival union was certified as the bargaining representative of t] 

plant’s employees, but the company sentiiained its check-off fo; both 
unions. It also recognized each union for the purpose of handji,, 
grievances of its individual members. _The case was presented {o ;},. 
Regional War Labor Board at Dallas, Tex., on a demand of the top. 
ity union that the employer cease deducting dues on behalf of {},, 
minority union and cease recognizing it as a medium through whic} 
employee grievances could be settled (In re Hughes Tool Co., 11 Wy, 
Lab. Rept. 477). The majority union contended that these two cop. 
cessions constituted a violation of the National Labor Relations Aq 

The regional board observed that although the National [.9}),, 
Relations Board had often held it to be an unfair labor practice for 
employers to check off dues to company-dominated unions. {hp 
majority group had not brought a charge of company-domination of 
its rival. The Board held that the employer’s practice was no} in 
contravention of the National Labor Relations Act. It did, how eye; 
order the employer to cease recognition of the minority union as the 
grievance representative of its members. 

Union-security provisions—In an unusual case implementing 
union-security clause, the Regional War Labor Board at San Francisco 
ordered a company to recommend to new employees that they join thy 
union in the plant, to furnish them with a copy of the union contract. 
a company rule book, and a union membership-application card ith 
an attached order authorizing dues deduction. (Jn re Consolidated 
Aircraft Corporation (11 War Labor Reports 641).) 

The case arose in a dispute involving a small unit of a large aircraft- 
manufacturing company, which, in its operations, was described as an 
integrated part of several divisions and departments of the main plant 
Notwithstanding the company’s objection that it was being compelled 
to violate provisions of the National Labor Relations Act, the Board 
ordered that the union-security provisions mentioned above, which 
appear in the union contract relating to the large plant, should } 
incorporated in the contract relating to the small unit. 

Unfair labor practices of employees—A union arp, ealed to 
United States Supreme Court, in Christoffel v. Wisconsin Emplo,, 
Relations Board,” from a ruling of the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
holding a cease and desist order issued against it by the Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board. The State Board had enjoined th 
union from “continuous solicitation of membership if objected to’ 
and interference “in any other manner or in any other way.” Thi 
order was based on a provision of the Wisconsin Employment P:ac 
Act which declares it an unfair labor practice for an individual! or 
group of employees to coerce or intimidate another individual! em- 
ployee in his right to refrain from joining or assisting any !abor 
organization. ‘The petition for review was based on the ground that 
the injunction restrained activities guaranteed to the union by th 
National Labor Relations Act. The Supreme Court of the United 
States refused to review the decision of the State court." 


Railway Labor Act 


_ 
ine 


Court's right to review rulings of Railroad Adjustment Board.— Vb 
question of the authority of courts to review the merits of cases decided 


2 Decision of Wisconsin Supreme Court, 243 Wis. 332, 10 N. W. (2d) 197, discussed in Month] 


Review, September 1943 (pp. 556, 557). 
8 No. 353, —— Sup. Ct. —~— (Oct. 25, 1943). 
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by the Railroad Adjustment Board was raised in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit in Dahlberg v. The Pitts- 
burgh- -Lake Erie Railroad Co., et al.; Singer v. Same." 

The National Railroad Adjustment Board was established under 
authority of the Railway Labor Act (45 U.S. C. sec. 151 et seq.). It 
consists of an equal number of representatives selected by carriers and 
labor organizations. Its jurisdiction extends to labor disputes arising 
between rail employees and carriers. Application was made to a 
Federal district court in each of the above-named cases to enforce the 
awards of the Board. The district court reversed the decisions of the 
Board and decided the cases in favor of the employer. 

On appeal to the circuit court of appeals, the employees contended 
that the district court was without power to review the merits of the 
cases, Inasmuch as section 3 (m) of the Railway Labor Act provides 
that the Board’s award “shall be final and binding upon both parties to 
the dispute.” 

In affirming the judgment of the district court, the appellate court 
stated that were the courts denied review of the Board’s rulings, 
there would be an unconstitutional delegation of power to a non- 
Governmental agency. It considered the Adjustment Board, the 
members of which are selected and paid by partisan groups, as a non- 
Governmental agency. It also stated that the purpose of the words 
“final and binding”’ was only to give the Board’s awards greater effect 
than was allowed ‘similar boards under the earlier Tr ansportation Acts 

of 1920 and 1926, in which powers were only advisory. 


Social Security Laws 


Tax exemption for “charitable” institutions defined—A mutual- 
benefit society operating a hospital brought an action to recover taxes 
paid under protest under the California Unemployment Insurance 
Act." (La Société Frangaise de Bienfaisance Mutuelle v. California 
Unemployment Comm., 56 A. C. A. 593, 133 Pac. (2d) 47.) 

The California Unemployment Insurance Act requires contributions 
from employers and their employees, based upon wages paid for serv- 
ices in “employment.”’ ‘Section 7(g) of the statute excludes services 
performed in the employ of a corporation “operated exclusively for 
* * * charitable, * * * purposes * * * no part of the 
net earnings of which inures to the benefit of any private shareholder 
or individual.”’ 

The plaintiff’s contention was that a nonprofit hospital rendering 
services to members and nonmembers is a charitable organization 
within the meaning of the California law. The District Court of 
Appeal (First District, Division 1) of California ruled that the exemp- 
tion should be narrowly construed. One of the tests applied was that 
a shareholder shall not participate directly or indirectly in its net 
earnings. Although no profits or dividends were distributed by the 
association to its members, services and hospital facilities were 
rendered to “nonmembers” at rates higher than those charged to 
members. Since these outside payments inured to the benefit of 
members, the court held that the organization was not operated for 








: Fed. (2d) (Sept. 30, 1943). 
4s Calif. Stats. 1935, ch. 352, p. 1226; Gen. Laws 1937, p. 4121, Act No. 8780d, 
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‘‘charitable’’ purposes exclusively. The United States Suprem, 
Court refused to review the decision of the California court. 
Tazxi-dancers’ wages subject to social-security tar.—The United Stat.: 
Supreme Court refused to review the decision of the Circuit Cour: 
Appeals for the Ninth Cireuit in Mateovich v. Anglim, as — 
(134 Fed. (2d) 834)'*—that a dance-hall proprietor is liable for F 
soc oF yam taxes based on wages paid to ‘taxi-dancers’’ my 
establishment. The appellate court’s decision therefore remains jy, 
effect. | 
The owner claimed tax exemption on the ground that the dance, 
were not “employees” but “licensees” as designated in their contrac 
The appellate court, however, ignored the terminology of the contrac; 
and found that the cire umstanc es under which the services were per- 
formed warranted the conclusion that the relationship of employer 
and employee was present.” 


Miscellaneous State Decisions 


Employee status of drafted worker: Group insurance protection.—\ 
mother, who sued to recoyer life-insurance benefits alleged to be . le 
her under a group life-insurance policy by reason of her son’s wor atl 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Michigan for a reversal of a directed 
jury verdict for the defendants. (Murphy v. Chrysler ( Seadietion a and 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn.)'® 

The son had authorized deduction of premium payments from his 
wages for the insurance. The policy contained a provision for auto- 
matic termination on failure to pay the premium contribution or upo 
termination of employment. However, the certificate also provide: 
that if any employee was temporarily laid off or granted leave o! 
absence, the insurance was to continue until terminated by th 
employer. 

Six days before the date upon which the employee had been ordered 
to report to his draft board for physical examination and induction 
but before actual induction, he notified his foreman that he was going 
into the Army and thereupon ceased working. He returned to thi 
plant 2 days before the date set for his induction in order to turn 
his employee badge and receive his pay check. The paymaster de- 
ducted from the total check the insurance premiums due for the period 
ending the day that he had ceased work, canceled his policy on th 
company’s records, and notified the insurance company of this can- 
celation. The day before the employee was scheduled to report t 
his draft board, he died. 

His mother contended, on appeal, that her son’s absence from w: 
before induction did not terminate his status as an employee bu it, 
rather, that his absence for the purpose of being inducted into th 
armed services constituted a temporary lay-off within the meaning 0 
the insurance policy and a leave of absence within the meaning of t!. 
Selective Service and Training Act (50 U. S. C. App., Sec. 305). 
That act provides that an employee inducted into the armed services, 
who receives an honorable discharge and makes due application there- 
for, upon his return, is entitled to be restored to his former job and 





> No. 80, Sup. Ct. (Oct. 11, 1943). 
w No. 148, 64 Sup. Ct. 46 (Oct. 11, 1943) 

’ Diseussed in Monthly Labor Review, June 1943 (pp. 1129, 1130). 
if_.. WN. W.. (2d) —— (Oct. 11, 1943). 
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‘) participate in insurance benefits offered by his employer, according 
+o the employer’s practices relating to other employees on furlough 
or on leave of absence. It also provides that an employee so restored 
‘o his job shall be considered as having been on furlough or leave of 
absence during the period of his training and service. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan found that the employee had 
“quit his employment”’ before induction, that his insurance was can- 
eeled on the same day, and that the benefits therefrom were likewise 
rerminated by such action. It was held that the employer and the 
insurance company were not obliged to keep the policy in force in 
respect of an employee who could not have been restored to his job, 
because he had left his employment and died before he was to be 
inducted. The court was careful to observe that its decision should 
not be construed as affecting the rights of an employee who leaves 
his position, is inducted in the armed forces, satisfies the statutory 
requirements of restoration to his job, and is restored thereto. 

Employment contract unenforceable —An action for job reinstate- 
ment and damages was brought by a locomotive engineer, who alleged 
that he was wrongfully discharged under the terms of an employment 
contract. From a judgment of dismissal in an Arkansas circuit court 
he appealed to the supreme court of the State (Petty v. Missouri & 
Arkansas Ry. Co., 78 Ark. L. Rept. 900, 167 S. W. (2d) 895). 

The employment contract of the plaintiff applied generally to 
“engineers, firemen, and hostlers.’’ Among other things, it provided 
that such employees were not to be discharged without a hearing 
before company officers. The plaintiff showed that he was dis- 
charged without any hearing. 

The court, relying upon the precedent of an earlier decision,” held 
that the contract was unenforceable, as it lacked “mutuality of 
obligation.”’ It was observed that the employer had promised to 
retain the engineer as long as he performed his duties satisfactorily, 
but the employee had not promised to serve any specified time, and 
that a mutually binding undertaking by both parties was necessary if 
one party was to enforce the contract in respect of the continuance of 
the employment relation.” 

The court implied that the plaintiff might have been successful had 
he pursued the procedure provided by the Railway Labor Act (45 
U.S.C. A., No. 151 et seq.) and taken his grievance to the Railroad 
Adjustment Board. However, in the absence of plaintiff’s reliance on 
a statutory remedy, the rules of contract law recognized in the State 
were applicable. A petition to review the State court’s decision was 
denied by the United States Supreme Court.” 

Union contract protects employee rights.—A labor union and company 
negotiated a contract providing that in the event of lay-off, seniority 
rights were to be protected. An employee who was a member of the 
contracting union brought an action to recover for breach of the con- 
tract, claiming that he was discharged in violation of his seniority 
rights. The employer’s defense was that the contract existed only 
with the union and that an individual employee had no right judicially 
enforceable under the contract. 





* Feb. 1, 1943, rehearing denied, March 1, 1943. 
® St. Touis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co. v. Matthews, 64 Ark. 398, 42S. W. 908. 
“ Cf. decisions to the contrary in McGlohn v. Gulf & S.J. R. R., 179 Miss. 396, 174 So. 250, and Rentschler 
Missouri Pac. R. Co., 126 Neb. 493, 253 N. W. 694, 95 A. L. R. 1. 
2 No. %, —— Sup. Ct. —— (October 11, 1943). 
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The New York City Court (Special Term, Part I) in Rosey, y 
Seagram Distillers Corp. (13 Lab. Rel. Rept. 225) rejected th em- 
ployer’s defense, and ruled that the contract was intended to be jos; 
union members and conferred a right of action upon them, in {}), 
event of breach by the employer. 

A similar defense was presented in Helt v. Britton-Fenton Co. (\2 
Lab. Rel. Rept. 225), where the New York Supreme Court (Specia) 
Term, Part I) had before it a union contract providing for overtime 
payment. The overtime provision in the employer-union contract was 
held to be properly invoked by a union member in suing for back w aces. 
The court stated: “To rule otherwise would deprive the plainti{! of 
any remedy for work already performed under the terms of the 
contract between his union and his employer.’’ 


PHPOOR 


Amendment of New Zealand Conciliation and 
Arbitration Law 


ON August 26, 1943, an amendment to the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act of 1925 was passed by the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment, with the purpose of strengthening protection against loss of jobs 
of workers who are active in unions.' The original act forbade an em- 
ployer to dismiss a worker or change the worker’s job on account of 
his union activity, but if the employer gave any other reason, 
matter how trivial, for the dismissal, no action could be taken.  Unx: 
the revised law the employer must prove that the worker was (i 
missed for some reason other than having been concerned in a clain 
for benefit, having been a recipient of benefit, or having given evidence 
in any proceeding under the principal act. 

The same amendment also provides a new procedure for the reco, 
ery by workers of money due them under awards and industrial agr« 
ments. Proceedings may be commenced either in a magistrate’ 
court or in the Court of Arbitration, but the decision of the latter 
court is final; an employer can no longer appeal to a higher civil 
court, as was previously permitted. 





! Data are from a report by Basil D. Dahl, United States commercial attaché, Wellington, N. Z. (N 
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Immigration and Emigration in 1942-43 


IN THE fiscal year closing June 30, 1943, the number of aliens ad- 
mitted into the United States was 104,842; of these 81,117 were non- 
immigrants. The total immigration to the United States in 1943 was 
the lowest recorded since 1862, when the number of aliens arriving in 
this country was only 91,985. 

Emigration in the year 1942-43 reached the lowest ebb ever re- 
corded, 58,722. Of this total, 53,615 were nonemigrant aliens and 
5,107 were emigrant aliens leaving the United States without intention 
to return. 

In table 1 information on immigration for the 5 fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1943, is given:! 


TaBLeE 1.—Immigration and Emigration for 5 Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 1939-43 


[Preliminary figures] 





Class of aliens | 1938-39 1939040 | 1940-41 1941-42 | 1942-43 





‘liens admitted...........................| 268,331 | 208,788 |  151,784| 111,238 104, 842 
Immigrant. ___- 82, 998 | 70, 756 51, 776 28, 781 | 23, 725 
Nonimmigrant 185, 333 138, 032 100, 008 82, 457 | 81,117 


Aliens departed 201, 409 166, 164 88, 477 74, 552 | 58, 722 
Emigrant 26, 651 21, 461 17,115 7, 363 5, 107 

Nonemigrant 174, 758 144, 703 71, 362 67, 189 53, 615 

| 

Excess alien admissions over departures __-_| 66, 922 42, 624 63, 307 36, 686 | 46, 12 


4 





In table 2 immigrant aliens admitted to the United States in the 
fiscal years 1938-39 to 1942-43, are classified by race or people. A 
heavy reduction since 1941 is, of course, shown in the numbers of alien 
immigrants from countries with which the United States is at war. A 
great decline in the number of Jewish arrivals is also reported. 





Monthly Review (U.S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service, Washington), 
August 1943. 
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TaBLe 2.—Immigrant Aliens Admitted in Fiscal Years Ended June 30. 1920 13) 
Race or } ’eople 





Race or people 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 


All races 2, Of , 706 51, 
Armenian 18] 
Bohemian and Moravian ISS 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin 276 
Chinese 106 
Croatian and Slovenian 292 
Cuban 548 


Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian 
Dutch and Flemish 

East Indian 

English 

Filipino 

Finnish 


French 
Crerman 
Creek 
Hebrew 
Irish 
Italian 


Japanese 
Korean 
Lithuanian 
Magyar 
Negro 
Polish 


Portuguese 

Rumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian (Russniak 

Scandinavian (Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes 
Scotch 

Slovak 


Spanish 
Spanish-American 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West Indian (except Cuban 
Others 








Wage and Hour Statistics 


weer 


Trends in Factory Earnings, 1939 to September 1943 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarized 
n the following table for selected months, January 1939 to Sep- 
rember 1943.'. For the last of these months, all of these averages 
were abnormally high because of the inclusion of substantial amounts 
{ premium pay for work on Labor Day. 
{verage Money Earnings of Workers in Manufacturing, Selected Months, 1939 to 
September 1943 





Estimated  straight- 
es ated straight- time average hour- 
Average weekly earn-| Average hourly earn-  EStimate traigh ime average hour 
, ' time average hour- ly earnings weight- 
ings ings 7. 
ly earning ed by January 1939 
employment ? 


All Non- All on- . :on- Non- 

ae Dura- “ Dura- a- All | pura-| Non 

manu- “)) dura- manu- : dura- manu- “)) dura- manu- “}) dura- 
e le 1e : le 

factur- a oods ble | factur- . 04. factur- . le | factur ble 

ing - goods ing ; goods ing i ing 


(4 ; 7 - 10 ll 


goods anaie 


ry 1939 $23. 1! 5 Qe $21.57 $0.632 $0.696 $0.583 $0.623 $ 5 SO). 57 $0.623 $0. 688 
ry 1940 24.5 27. 38 yo ] €55 747 5 644 703 Ass 35 697 
y 194] 3 22.75 685 749 10 664 722 A) ‘ 7il 
1 L 735 $15 45 708 . 780 . 6 ys\ 771 
1942 33 38. § 26. 97 R01 _ 890 2 . 762 R35 _ 7K TH S10 
_ RS _ 949 25 S09 R56 7 eA S46 
r1942._ |: 5. 30. 893 999 751 839 .919 723 782 869 
ry 1943 ). 6: ) 32 919 1.017 . 16 . 859 941 $3 
4‘ : 5 044 1. 040 7s R78 O57 75] . 897 
963 1. 060 ) S99 . O81 
. 965 1. OOF RUT . 976 


1. O98 Z 925 1.012 





{ verage hourly earnings, excluding the effect of premium pay for overtime 
erage hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime, weighted by man-hours of employment 
major divisions of the manufacturing industry for January 1939. 

rreilminary. 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $44.39 in Sep- 
tember 1943—91 percent above the average in January 1939, 67 
percent above January 1941, and 14 percent above October 1942. 
Average weekly earnings are shown on a gross basis, before deduc- 
tions for social security, income and victory taxes, bond purchases, 
ete. Such factors as longer hours of work, premium pay for over- 

ne work and shifts of e mployme nt, as well as wage-rate increases, 

count for the rise in wee kly earnings. 

a hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 99,3 cents in 
September 1943—57 percent above the average in January 1939, 45 
percent above January 1941, and 11 percent above October 1942. 
The rise in these averages reflects increased work at overtime rates 
and shifts in employment, as well as wage-rate increases. 





Compare “Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43,"" Monthly Labor Review, November 1943, pp. 869-884, 
specially table 4, p. 879. For more detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see Detailed Reports for 
lustrial and Business Employment, Si ptembe r 1943, table 6, page 1265. 
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Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7_9 
are estimated to exclude premium pay at time and a half for wor ; 
excess of 40 hours. Extra pay for work on extra shifts and oy hioj;. 
days is included. For_all manufacturing, the straight-time a yory¢, 
in September 1943 was 92.5 cents per hour; this was 48 percent hich: 
than in January 1939, 39 percent above January 1941, and 10 percey; 
above October 1942. Because of the influence of premium pay {o, 
work done on Labor Day, the August figure is more nearly comp; ra}. 
than September with other figures shown. August straight-tim, 
earnings were 44 percent higher than in January 1939, 35 percent 
higher than in January 1941, and 7 percent higher than in Octobe, 
1942. 

The shift of workers from relatively low-wage to relatively hich. 
wage industries since 1939 would have raised the average earnings of 
factory workers, even if no other influences had been present. Tho 
effects of such interindustry shifts have been eliminated from the 
averages shown in columns 10-12 of the table. If employment had 
been distributed between industries as it was in January 1939, thp 
straight-time earnings of factory workers would have averaged 84.3 
cents in September 1943, or 35 percent above the corresponding 
average in January 1939, 30 percent above January 1941, and 7s 
percent above October 1942. Even this latter series of averaces 
exaggerates the rise in wage rates because it includes the influence of 
interplant shifts of employment, merit increases for individual 
workers, and premium rates for work on extra shifts and on holidays. 


Correction: Article in November Issue 


In the article on the trend in factory wages, appearing in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Monthly Labor Review, the following correction shoul 
be made on page 871: In the second line under table 1, the word 
“unemployment” should be substituted for the word “employment,” 
so that the sentence reads: “Such unemployment as remained was 
mainly of the temporary type, * * *.” Minor changes in esti- 
mated straight-time average hourly earnings have also been made 
as may be seen by comparison with the table on the preceding pace 


POPOORE 


Wages in Smelting and Refining of Nonferrous Metals, 
June 1943! 


FULLY half of all the workers covered in a recent study by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of primary smelting establishments were 
in occupations for which the average earnings were between 85 cent 

and $1.00 an hour and more than one-fourth were in occupations {01 
which earnings exceeded $1.00 an hour. In each of the three typ: 

of smelters for which figures are shown, workers tended to concentrat: 
at somewhat different wage levels. For example, somewhat more 
than half of the workers in the copper smelters were in occupation 
with average hourly earnings ranging from 80 to 95 cents; slightly 





! Popees in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by Edith M. Olsen under the direction of \ '" 
S. Baril. Secced of two articles on wages in the nonferrous-metals industry, the first of which (in Mon')); 
Labor Review, November 1943) covered the mining and milling of nonferrous metals. 
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over three-fifths of the workers in lead smelters were employed in 
occupations with average hourly earnings between 80 and 90 cents 
an hour; more than half of the workers studied in zinc smelters were 
in occupations in which average hourly earnings ranged from 85 cents 
to $1.00 an hour. 

In primary refining establishments, more than two-thirds of the 
workers studied were in occupations having average hourly earnings 
from 85 cents to $1.00 an hour. In electrolytic copper refineries, 
more than three-fifths of the workers were in occupational groups 
whose average hourly earnings ranged from 85 cents to $1.00 an hour, 
while in electrolytic zinc refineries nearly three-fourths of the workers 
were in occupations with average hourly earnings ranging from 90 
cents to $1.00 an hour. 

Average hourly earnings for workers in selected occupations in 
secondary smelters ranged from 63.8 cents an hour for watchmen to 
$1.178 an hour for class A machinists. Blast-furnace and reverber- 
atory-furnace operators, and furnace operators’ helpers, together 
accounted for fully two-fifths of all the workers studied, and were 
paid average hourly earnings of 88.6 and 79.9 cents an hour. Average 
hourly earnings of more than $1.00 an hour were paid only to workers 
in some of the maintenance occupations. 


Primary Smelting and Refining 
SCOPE AND METHOD OF SURVEY 


As has been mentioned earlier, the Bureau’s survey included smelt- 
ing and refining, as well as mining and milling. Smelters extract the 
metal or metals from the ore in a furnace by reduction. Refineries, 
as the name implies, further refine the metals by removing impurities. 
Of the several refining processes, the electrolytic process is perhaps 
the most general. 

The survey included virtually all establishments engaged in the 
primary smelting and refining of copper, lead, and zinc. These plants 
are scattered over 24 States. Of the 60 establishments studied, 47 
with 10,240 workers were primary smelters, and 13 with 3,742 workers 
were refineries. 


TaBLe 1.—Nonferrous-Metal Smelters and Refineries Covered by Bureau’s Survey, 
June 1943 





Primary smelting Refining 





| 
Workers | Workers 
Number |___ | Number zt 
of units of units 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 











| 
100.0 | 











_ Separate tabulations of the average hourly earnings are presented 
in this report for each process, i. e., for smelting and refining and, when- 
ever possible, for separate metals within each process. Thus, separate 
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figures are shown for copper smelters, zinc smelters, lead sm, ters 
electrolytic copper refineries, and electrolytic zinc refineries. Th, 

data have been shown by region in all cases where there was » 
cient number of plants and workers to permit such an an: 
Regional divisions used for purposes of presenting the data 
sarily vary from one branch of the industry to another. The s 
occupations for each division are grouped by type of operation. 


THE LABOR FORCE 


The labor force in primary smelting and refining establishm: 
composed almost exclusively of male workers. Separate occupat 
averages are not shown for the few female workers who came 
the scope of the present study. 

Because of differences in production processes, there are also \ 
variations from one plant to another in the occupational composi 
of the labor force. These variations are indicated by the number 0! 
plants represented in each occupational classification. The wage dats 
shown for copper smelting provide a good example of the variations 
occupational structure between plants in the same division of th 
industry. Although most of the important processing occupations 
are found in the majority of the 19 copper-smelting establishments 
some occupations (for example, bag-house operators, binmen, 
roaster and sinter firemen) were found only in a relatively sma 
number of plants. 

The working force in the nonferrous-metal smelting and refining 
industry is very extensively organized by labor unions. Over 95 pei 
cent of the workers surveyed in refining operations were employed 
plants having union agreements; similarly, union plants employe 
77.2 percent of the workers studied in primary smelters. The Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers accounted for 1! 
greater part of union membership in primary smelters and refineri 


WAGE-PAYMENT PRACTICES 


Practically all of the workers studied in nonferrous-metal refineries 
were paid on a time basis; the few workers who were paid under incen- 
tive methods of wage payme nt were employed in copper re = ries 
In the primary sme Iters 94.2 percent of all workers were paid on : 
basis; time rates were paid to all workers in copper smelters, to 3 
percent of the workers in lead smelters, and to 89.7 percent of th 
workers in zinc smelters. 

Most of the primary smelters and refineries reported the operation 
of three shifts. The majority of the workers, however (63 percen' 
smelting and nearly 75 percent in refining), were employed on the first 
shift. None of the primary smelters or refineries reported the paym 
of shift differentials; rotation of shifts was practiced in approximat 
one-half of the plants studied. 

All employees in the primary smelting and refining establishmen' 
surveyed were compensated at the rate of time and a half for all wo 
above 40 hours a week; in about nine-tenths of the plants this overti! 
rate was also paid after 8 hours per day. 

Of the 55 primary smelters .and refineries reporting establis! 
entrance rates for male common labor, 32 paid these workers st: 
ng rates of between 70 and 85 cents an hour. 
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OCCUPATIONAL EARNINGS 


Copper smelting.—Over one-half (54.6 percent) of the 4,045 workers 
in the 19 copper smelters studied were employed in the 17 occupa- 
tions having average earnings between 80 and 95 cents an hour 
table 2). Aside from an average rate of $1.04 paid working 
foremen, earnings of more than $1.00 an hour were found in only 4 
occupations, all of which were class A maintenance occupations. The 
445 converter helpers, who formed the largest occupational group, 
earned 84.3 cents an hour. Two other numerically important proc- 
essing occupations—converter punchers and reverberatory-furnace 
helpers—had average hourly earnings of 84.9 and 78.5 cents respec- 
tively. In the material-movement group of occupations, loaders 
and unloaders earned an average of 78.7 cents an hour. The range in 
average hourly earnings for workers in the 31 selected occupations 
for which figures are shown was from 76.8 cents for watchmen to 
$1.282 for class A bricklayers. 


TaBLE 2.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Selected Occupations 
in Copper Smelting, by Region,' June 1943 








Total: Northwest 
Occupation Number Number | Average Number | Number | Average 
of of hourly of of hourly 


plants workers | earnings, plants | workers | earnings 











Maintenance: 


Bricklayers, refractory brick, class A_- 9 35 $1. 282 3 18 $1. 228 
So DT ll EEE 9 140 1. 061 4 105 1. 063 
oO eee 7 42 . 955 1 | 5 (3) 
Electricians, class A______- 14 123 1. 07 4 61 | 1. 066 
Electricians, class B_................-.- *) 44 975 1 5 | ) 
Helpers, journeymen..._._........----| 11 264 . 882 4 150 | . 957 
OO” | eee 12 107 1,073 4 59 | 1. 067 
| ee 10 46 . 938 1 7 | (3) 
Maintenance men, general____....._-- 3 178 | . 952 1 | 103 | () 
Supervision: 
Working foremen, processing depart- | 
EN x olncins ep teeiuidindin elbchsiaerewibesmasian . 53 1. 040 | 1 14 | (8) 
Processing: 
Bag-house operators.........._..____- 4 15 | . |, ee a roa 
Ne cis chicig ont inain been ewnin- kin 8 100 . 844 3 | 66 | . 913 
Casting-machine operators.__...______| 12 99 | . 866 | 2 44 | . 975 
Converter helpers, all-round _-__.____- 9 445 . 843 | 2 30 | . 952 
Converter punchers........._._______. 14 264 . 849 4 | 82 . 935 
Converter skimmers..................| 15 130 . 963 | 4 34 1. 003 
Cottrell operators___._.__-_- a 9 76 . 953 4 | 54 . 993 
Reverberatory-furnace chargers. _____- 10 52 . 840 2 | 15 . 916 
Reverberatory-furnace helpers, all- 

OT 15 268 | . 785 4 96 . 925 
Reverberatory-furnace operators _-_____| 18 157 | . 933 | 5 31 1. 089 
Reverberatory-furnace tappers___..__- 16 82 | . 891 | 4 24 . 962 
Roaster and sinter firemen__..._...__. 8 73 | .913 | 3 33 . 955 

Inspection and testing: 
EE al ae 12 79 . 832 3 30 . 960 
Recording and control: 
CS See 11 90 - 919 | 2 oy . 963 
Material movement: 
ES SE eee 15 7 . 857 | 5 | 34 . 958 
Crane operators, electric bridge_-..___- 17 199 . 969 | 5 78 1. 010 
Loaders and unloaders._-_-_---- URES 13 355 . 787 3 | 90 . 888 
en. odsnbobedas 15 200 . 908 4! 132 . 978 
Custodial: 
i tndcehinccaeis bain shfeeaiglicins 7 128 - 885 3 | 78 . 940 
I ae 11 54 810 | 3 | 25 . 893 
“aes Sa 8 85 . 768 | 3 | 33 . 853 





See footnotes at end of table. 


560488—43——_11 
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TasLe 2.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Selected Occupation, 
in Copper Smelting, by Region,'! June 1943—Continued 











Southwest East 





Occupation Number | Number | Average | Number | Number | Ay 
of of hourly of of 
plants | workers | earnings 





plants | workers eal 





Maintenance: 
12; $1.229 


Bricklayers, refractory brick, class A 5 | l 5 
Carpenters, class A..._.__- 3 | 10 | . 986 2 25 
Carpenters, class B_.___-- 2 20 . 949 3 14 
Electricians, class A 6 | 33 | 1.012 4 29 
Electricians, class B 3 | 23 | . 947 | 3 13 
Helpers, journeymen 6 | 107 . 787 | 1 | 7 
Machinists, class A 5 | 25 1.017 | 3 | 23 
Machinists, class B- ala i teal 5 20 . 929 | 2 ) 
Maintenance men, general_. inning 1 54 (3) a. A 
Supervision: | 
Working foremen, processing rencattel | 
ments Pe HEA 6 | 37 1.019 | 1 | 2 
Processing: 
Bag-house operators Pann oa ; 1 | 1 | (3) 3 14 
Binmen Pa ae 5 34 | o 5 EPs © 
Casting-machine operators. 5 | 13 | . 792 | 3 | 3 
Converter helpers, all-round 4 | 63 | 626 | 3 352 
Converter punchers_- 7 | 154 | 771 3 | 28 
Converter skimmers.. 7 | 55 - 903 | 4 | 41 
Cottrell operators intial 4 17 | . 832 1 | 5 
Reverberatory-furnace chargers___- 4 | 16 | 779 3 | 13 
Reverberatury-furnace helpers, all- | 
round. ns 6 110 . 707 3 8 
Reverberatory-furnace operators... __- s 50 | . 880 | 3 60 
Reverberatory-furnace tappers.._...__| 6 33 | 777 | 4 | 22 
Roaster and sinter firemen... _- + 25 . 841 | 1 | 1 
Inspection and testing: 
a a 6 | 39 . 733 3 10 
Recording and control: 
Weighers, metal 4 5 . 865 | 4 | 75 
Material movement: 
EE ae 7 28 . 742 3 10 
Crane operators, electric bridge. - s 64 . 937 3 55 
Loaders and unloaders seit alitilemsstete 6 &S . 649 3 171 
I, 6. cccidiniheun selaagsieka a tears 7 50 . 789 | 2 8 
Custodial: 
Guards . a. See 3 18 . 829 l 32 
2 y 


Janitors. : eee Sy oe 6 20 . 704 
Watchmen : 44 > ), sa a —_ 

































! Northwest region includes Montana, Nevada, Utah, and Washington; Southwest region 

Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas; Eastern region includes New Jersey, New York, and Tenness: 
? Includes 2 plants in Michigan. Average hourly earnings by occupation for these two plants 

follows: Electricians, class B, 76.5 cents; machinists, class &, 76.1 cents; casting-machine operator! 

cents; reverberatory-furnace helpers, all-round, 67.8 cents; reverberatory-furnace operators, 77.1 

reverberatory-furnace tappers, 81.9 cents; motormen, 70.4 cents; watchmen, 68.3 cents. 

*’ Too few workers and/or plants to warrant the computation of an average. 





In each of the three broad regions for which figures are shown, w: 
over half of the workers were found in occupations having avers 
hourly earnings within a 10-cent range. In the Northwest region, t! 
range was from 90 cents to $1.00; in the East from 80 to 90 cents; a! 
in the Southwest, from 70 to 80 cents. These concentrations indica 
in a general way, substantial regional variations in earnings. Region 
averages based on data for 18 identical occupations, comprisin- 
roughly three-fourths of the workers covered, further confirm the: 
variations. Thus, the earnings of workers in these selected occup 
tions averaged 78.3 cents an hour in the Southwest region, 91.8 cents 
an hour in the Eastern region, and 97.0 cents an hour in the Northwe- 
region. 

Zine smelting.—Straight-time average hourly earnings for worke:- 
in selected occupations in the 15 primary zinc smelters studied rang: 
from 79.5 cents an hour for guards to $1.287 an hour for lead burn 
(table 3). Nearly three-fourths of all the workers were in Scoupa 
tions with average earnings in excess of 90 cents an hour and - 
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percent were in occupations with average earnings of over $1.00 an 















































































ng hour. ‘Three occupational groups, chargers, metal drawers, and load- 
: ers nd unloaders, which accounted for almost a third of the workers 
stu die d, had hourly earnings of $1.003, $1.007, and 85.9 cents, 
ec tively. 
Ay ‘A  regeanal comparison of the earnings of workers in occupations for 
a which figures are shown in two or more regions indicates that the 
_ ast had higher average earnings than either ‘of the other two regions 
: all but two of the occupational groups, namely, class A bricklayers 
and class B machinists. The highest average hourly earnings in the 
East ($1.448) were paid to lead burners. This compares with a high 
of $1.246 for workers in the same occupation in the North Central 
region and a high of $1.292 for class A bricklayers in the South 
Central region. 
T,BLE 3.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings of Workers"in Selected Occupations 
in Zinc Smelters, by Region,’ June 1943 
Total South Central 
Occupation | Number | Number | Average | Number Number | Average 
of | of | hourly of f | hourly 
plants | workers | earnings | plants | workers | earnings 
Maintenance: 
Bricklayers, refractory brick, class A 6 39 $1. 269 | 3 3 | $1. 292 
Bricklayers, refractory brick, class os 4 11 | 5 6 ee ee bans 
el | Pee eee 7 19 .115 3 | 12 1. 080 
Carpenters, class B_._..__....__..._.. 7 | 7 | . 007 2 6 950 
Electrscmams, class A .................- ; 5 14 { 
Electricians, class B--...............- 4 7 | 
Gas-producer operators..............- | | EE: a SE es 
Helpers, journmeymen.-._...........-_- 10 | 129 . 905 3 | 17 | 836 
EE Eee 7 | 25 | 1. 134 3 | 7 1. 058 
ae, RT SP aE | 8 | 76| 1.041 3 | 18 974 
ervision: 
* Working foremen, processing depart- | 
Nd coca cte slink demekibticdmnaiial s 65 1.211 | 5 43 | 1. 162 
Processing: | 
Bag-house operators. _..........__.__- 8 35 . 954 | 4 | 17 | . 898 
ee | 6 64 ‘874 | 4 | 53 | "846 
ee Chambermen (acid department) beaawn 7 56 1. 052 1 | 12 | (2) 
Chargers, retorts, hand___........___- 14 | 526 | 1. 003 7 | 278 | . 993 
ST A a RRE 13 | 340 | 925 | 7 | 175 | . 926 
Condenser makers (pottery depart- | 
SERENE kee: Caters em 14 | 75 . 941 7 | 43 | . 907 
- Fao a Rar 14 | 315 . 897 7 | 164 | . 895 
Lead burners (acid department). _:__-| 8 | 39 1. 287 | 1 | 10} @) 
SS i a a aS 13 | 7 . 933 | 6 120 | . 913 
ITM SAA | 15 451 1. 007 | 7 205 | . 973 
Mill operators (crush, grind, and mix) _ 13 110 .911 | 6 | 63 | . 889 
We RRR 14 261 1.112 | 6 | 118 | 1. 070 
; Retort press operators. _.............- 11 | 42 . 898 | 6 30 | .877 
“ Roaster and sinter firemen.-_.-__..._._- i4 | 207 1. 036 | 7 | 66 | . 969 
Stampers - cS 11 | 282 . 958 | 7 155 | . 924 
Inspection and testing: | | | 
al i 9 19/ .897 1 3); @) 
Recording and control: 
7 Weighers, metal..____............-._- 10 | 24 | .896 fh 14 | 843 
nD Material movement: 
: Crane operators, electric bridge. ._-__- | 4 1] | 1.115 1 1 (2) 
1! Loaders and unloaders_.._...........- 12 493 | . 859 6 | 273 | . 818 
NS A ERT a 7 84 . 897 3 49 | . 894 
‘ Truckers, hand_.._..___. PRR 6 | 78 | . 875 3 | 55 | . 854 
p Custodial: ; 
ok ES ae eee 9 | 37 | . 795 5 | 15 . 754 
nt RS ia 9 42 | . 827 4 20 | . 845 
[s.........:........-.....-- 7 43| 1893 2 | 12 | 762 

















Eastern region includes Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 






? Too few workers and/or plants to warrant computation of an average. 


' South Central region includes Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas; North Central region includes Lilinois; 
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TABLE 3.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Selected Occupations 
in Zinc Smelters, by Region,’ June 1943—Continued 





North Central East 


se 


Occupation Number | Number | Average | Number | Number | Avera, 
of of | hourly | of of | hour 
plants | workers | earnings, plants | workers | earnins: 











Maintenance: 
Bricklayers, refractory brick, class A 
Bricklayers, refractory brick, class B__| 
Carpenters .class A a 
Carpenters, class B 
Electricians, class A - - 
Electricians, class B ES aE ee 
Gas-producer operators__-_._._._. a ad 
Helpers, journeymen 
Machinists, class A. ...._- 
Machinists, class B 
Supervision: 
Working foremen, processing depart- | 
ments 
Processing: 
Bag-house operators 
Binmen - - ----- aa 
Chambermen (acid department) ______| 
Chargers, retorts, hand 
— aes 
Condenser makers (pottery depart- 
ment) 
Connie boys_.-_. S 
Lead burners (acid department) 
Loamers a 
Metal drawers. _- ; 
Mill operators (crush, grind, and mix). 
Retort firemen 
Retort press operators - - 
Roaster and sinter firemen 
Stam pers 
Inspection and testing: 
Samplers EE es 
Recording and control: 
ES 
Material movement: 
Crane operators, electric bridge __-- 
Loaders and unloaders 
EE. AR OE ‘ 
Truckers, hand ee 
Custodial: 
Guards. - , 
Janitors__- i ar . 783 | 
Watchmen . 793 | 


AINaGDanwnwnwae 
NN ae & WW, wo 


to 


COND Ce Coe toe oo 


_ 


to 


mm we CODD DO bo 


—WOWwWWWWWwh w Nw Www: 
a ee ee ee 


wnNwre w w 
on 
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| 
] 
| 
| 





! South Central region includes Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas; North Central region includes I]lin 
Eastern region includes Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
2 Too few workers and/or plants to warrant computation of an average. 


Seven-eighths of the employees in the South Central region and 
nearly three-fourths of those in the North Central region were in occu- 
pations having average hourly earnings between 80 cents and $1.00 
an hour. In the Eastern region slightly less than one-third of the 
workers were in occupations with earnings within that range, but 
fully two-thirds were in occupations averaging $1.00 or more an hour. 
The substantially higher level of earnings in the East is clearly indi- 
cated by general regional averages based on data for 22 identical 
occupations. Workers in these occupations in the Eastern region 
earned 11.4 cents more per hour on the average than similar workers 
in the South Central region and 15.7 cents an hour more than similar 
workers in the North Central region. 

Lead smelting.—In the 13 lead smelters studied in the Bureau survey. 
average hourly earnings varied from 76.6 cents for watchmen to $1.215 
for class A bricklayers (table 4). Approximately 62 percent of the 
workers were in occupations with average earnings between 80 and 
90 cents an hour. In only one occupation in the processing depart- 








pations 


a 












an hour. 












average Of 89.7 cents an hour. 
only workers receiving earnings below 80 cents an hour. 
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ment, that of desilverizing kettlemen, did workers average over $1.00 
The highest earnings were found in the maintenance depart- 
ment, where well over two-fifths of the workers were in 6 occupational 
classifications with average earnings in excess of $1.00 an hour. 
Loaders and unloaders, the largest occupational group, earned an 
Janitors and watchmen were the 


TaBLE 4.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Selected Occupations 
in Lead Smelting, by Region,’ June 1943 


















West 














Midwest 


—_ —_—_— 
















' 





Occupation . Aver- | . | Aver- | : Aver- 
Num- —. age | Num- | —_ age | Num- —— age 
ber of | work. Bourly) ber of |... | hourly) ber of rk. | hourly 
|plants| ",; | earn- |plants| "o-> | earn- | plants ors | earn- 
| ings | ‘t ings | ings 
) | | | 
Maintenance: 
Bricklayers, refractory brick, 

class A...... SS ES ER ee 6 11 $1. 215 4 9 |$1. 209 2 2) $1. 243 
Bricklayers, refractory brick, 

Ras cilia ke biesncaitey innova 2 | 3 | 1.062 1 | 2 @ | 1 | ] (?) 
Carpenters, class A.............- 9; 59 | 1.060 7 56 | 1.056 2 3) 1.147 
Carpenters, class B............-- 7 | 22 .962 3 10 | .987 | 4 12; .942 
Electricians, class A............- 9 38 | 1.034 6 | 26 | 1.038 | 3/ 12| 1.027 
Electricians, class B.....-......- 7 | 17 | 1.026 | 3 | 8 | 1.002 4 9/ 1.046 
Heipers, journevmen.-.-.._....... 10; 145| .839 | 5 113 | .839 5 32 . 838 
Machinists, class A............-- 10 | 50 | 1.050 | 7 | 41 | 1.055 | 3 9 1. 027 
Machinists, class B............-- 8 23 | .945 4 | 14 | .941 t 9 . 951 
Maintenance men, genoral]_._._-- 3 | TS | Sa, ea 3 35 . 996 

Supervision: 
Working foremen, processing de- 
nn dittsncvenkethaden Sao 4] 22 | 1.102 | 3 19 | 1.120 | 1 3 (?) 
Processing—Smelting department: 
Bag-house operators...........-- G 57 . 944 6 40 . 956 | 3 17 .917 
| Eg Se 5 26 .813 4 23 .81l 1 3 (2) 
Blast-furnace chargers. ---......- 10 | 81 . 818 6 45 . 860 4 36 | .765 
Blast-furnace operators. ---_...-- 9 46 | .896 6 | 27 | .947 3 19 | .823 
Blast-furnace tappers--........-.- 9 | 65 | .893 | 5 43 | . 891 4 22; .8&7 
RE 6| 44] .890 5 42 | .888 1 2; @ 
Roaster and sinter firemen_-.---_-- 8 70 . 828 7 55 . 839 1 | 15 (?) 
Processing—Refining department: 
Casting-machine operators__--__--- 7 49 | .940 3 26; .949 4 23 . 930 
Desilverizing kettlemen_........- 3 | 18 | 1.061 | 2} 14] .937 1 4; 
Dross kettlemen-._............-- s 47 | .843 | 3 | 19 | .858 | 5 28 . 833 
Furnace helpers, all-round._-_-_-- 8 76 | .850 | 5 | 59 | .861 3 17 813 
Furnace operators (refining and | 
SE Diinnccsdeahncdadmoases 5 43 | .931 | 3 29 | .963 2 | 14 . 864 
Inspection and testing: | 
ee SI a ae 10 | 67 | .878 | 6 | 61 . 880 4 | 6 . 856 
Recording and control: 
NS rae 10 32 | .943 6 24; .939 4 & 952 
Material movement: 
CES EES 3 13 | .827 1 | ri. oo 2 | 6/ (4) 
Crane operators, electric bridge - - 10 55 | .934 6 42 | .930 4 | 13 . 943 
Loaders and unloaders. -.-...-...- 10 164 | .897 | G@; 131] .845 4; 33] 1.104 
cma 7 93 . 875 5 | 58 | .886 | 2 35 . 857 
SERRE 3 27 | .829) 2 | 15 | .849 1 12; @ 
Custodial: | 
EET ee 2S 58 | .858 4} 35| .s09) 3] 23] .802 
Janitors (including change-house 

EE 12 57 . 798 | 6 | 35 . §33 6 22 . 742 

a aie: 8 40 . 766 | 5 | 23 . 776 | 3 17 . 752 



















In both the West and the Midwest, the highest average hourly 
earnings, $1.209 and $1.243, respectively, were received by class £ 
bricklayers, and the lowest earnings found in each of these regions 
were received by watchmen (77.6 cents an hour) in the West, and jani- 
tors (74.2 cents an hour) in the Midwest. 
of the occupational groups for which figures are presented, there is 


1 West region includes California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Texas and Utah; Midwest region includes 


Illois, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska. 
? Too few workers and/or plants to warrant computation of an average. 


In approximately one-half 
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considerable uniformity in the averages for the West and the \{iq- 
west. Averages for these two regions, based on 25 identical jobs anq 
using constant weights, indicate an absolute difference of Jess thay | 
cent between the two regions. 

Electrolytic copper refining —The earnings of workers in the 8 elo¢ 
trolytic copper refineries studied ranged from a low of 81.8 cents a; 
hour for janitors to a high of $1.329 an hour for class A bricklay, 
(table 5). Somewhat more than three-fifths of all the workers studied 
were found in the 21 occupations having average earnings of betwee 
85 cents and $1.00 an hour. All workers in occupations classifie 
the maintenance group, excluding class B electricians and jour 
men’s helpers, earned more than $1.00 an hour. Well over two-fi! 
of the workers were employed in 17 processing occupations; in on|; 
of these occupations, however, strippers and reverberatory-furnac: 
operators, did workers earn as much as $1.00 an hour. Ingot 
spectors and crane operators, the 2 largest occupational groups, ay. 
aged 90.3 cents and 91.1 cents an hour, respectively. 


TaBLe 5.—Straight-Time rere Hourly Earnings of Workers in Selected Occupat 
in Electrolytic Copper Refining, by Region,! June 1943 





Total East Other Stat: 





¥ ; Inm. | AVer- | l arm.) AVer- . 
ogete Nam; |, age | Num. | Num “age | Num. | Num. 
work- |20urly| ber of | 4.4. hourly) ber of | oy. | 
ers | carn- | plants ors | earn- | plants ors 
| ings | | ings 





Maintenance: 

Bricklayers, refractory brick, 
class A 

Carpenters, class A 
Carpenters, class B 
Electricians, class A. ...........-| 
Electricians, class B 
Helpers, journeymen 
Machinists, class A 
Machinists, class B 

Supervision: 
Working foremen, 

departments 

Processing: 
Circulation men, tanks. ........- 
Electrolytic-tank operators... ...- | 
Hot-sheet men............... aad 
Loopers and punchers 
ED A AE a ee 
Washers and cleaners 
Casting-machine o 
Furnace helpers, 
Ladlers (mold casting) 
Reverberatory-furnace chargers-. 
Reverberatory-furnace operators. 


| 
| 


(7) 
$1. 117 
| 1.052 
1. 156 
1. 010 | 
() 
1. 140 
1. 028 


. 976 


16 $1. 329 
81 | 1.092 
23 | 1.036 
53 | 1.107 

. 985 
.914 
. 126 
. 028 


. 025 
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Filter operators 

Furnace operators 

Leach operators 

Process operators 

Roaster and sinter firemen 
Inspection and testing: 

Inspectors, ingots 

Samp 

Voltmeter men (tankhouse) 
Recording and control: 





Material movement: 
Crane followers 
Crane operators, electric bridge - . 
Motormen 

















“re wR tO eo wwr 


| 
| 
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51 | 
48 ’ 
1 East includes Maryland, New Jersey, and New York; “Other States” include Montana, Texas, 10/ 


Washington. 
‘Too few workers and/or plants to warrant computation of an average. 
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The regional analysis is presented in table 5 principally to show 
separate earnings data for the 5 plants in the Eastern region. The 3 
plants re presented i in the earnings shown for ‘‘other States’’ are widely 
scattered (one in each of the States of Montana, Texas, and W ashing- 
tion) and the combined averages for these three plants have very 
limited significance. It will be noted also that the average hourly 
earnings for workers in the East have a dominating influence on the 
averages shown for all 8 copper refineries, because of the relatively 
arge number of workers in the Eastern plants. 

Nearly three-fourths of the workers studied in the 5 Eastern 
electrolytic copper refineries were in occupations with average earn- 
ings of between 80 cents and $1.00 an hour, and all of the remaining 
workers were in occupations averaging $1.00 or more an hour. 

Electrolytic zine refining.—The information presented for electro- 
yt c zine refineries is based on data for 1,203 workers in 5 widely 

ttered plants (table 6). Over 90 precent of the workers in these 
plants were in occupations averaging 90 cents or more an hour. The 
highest ave ‘age ($1.146 an hour) was earned by class A electricians 
and the lowest average (70 cents an hour) by loaders and unloaders. 
Strippers, who formed the largest occupational group (320 workers), 
earned an average of 99 cents an hour. Leach operators, the second 
largest occupational group, had average hourly earnings of 92.8 cents 
an hour. With the exception of journeymen’s helpers, who earned 90.7 
cents an hour, all workers in the maintenance occupational groups 
averaged more than $1.00 an hour. 


lasLe 6.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Selected Occupations 
in Electrolytic Zine Refining, June 1943! 





Oce i Number of Number of Average hourly 
ccupation plants workers earnings 


ntenance: 
Carpenters, class A 3 
Carpenters, class B- ‘ 2 
Electricians, class A , se 4 
4 
4 


w 
os 


Helpers, journeymen 7 

Machinists, class A_- 14 1. 140 
pervision: 

W orking foremen, processing departments 4 | 49 1. 099 
rocessing: 

Electrolytic-tank operators 5 | 93 966 
Filter operators_ -- 5 | 66 1. 007 
Furnace operators (casting) 3 | 46 979 
+ —ptateaieaaagal nape, all-round 3 | 22 | 970 
Ladlers.____- pat ails 5 | 76 971 
Leach operators ___. 5 | 158 | . 928 
Roaster firemen 3 | 70 974 
Strippers - a . , ; 5 320 | 990 

Inspection and testing: | 
Samplers al : 5 23 | 912 
Recording and control: 
Weighers, metal ___.-.--- : , , : 3 5 1. 120 
Material movement: 
Loaders and unloaders..- ae 3 29 . 700 
Truck drivers_____.-_- : ia arias : 53 1. 004 
Truckers, hand ------ ahiaieol ue de ape bichetesd 3 18 | . 894 
Custodial: 
Guards. __. | 2 26 861 
Janitors er : 4 13 Of 
Watchmen. .-.-..__-- 3 17 924 








States included are Idaho, Illinois, Montana, and Texas. 
Secondary Smelting 


Secondary smelting plants are engaged in the reclaiming or sal- 
vaging of nonferrous metals from either old or new scrap material. 
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The impurities in this scrap material are removed by various heatine 
processes, and the pure metal recovered from such scrap is then 
usually poured into ingots. 

The Bureau’s survey of nonferrous-metal secondary smelters jn- 
cluded 79 plants, most of which are situated in or near large cities. 
Each of the plants covered employed 9 or more workers, and detailed 
occupational wage data were obtained for a total of 4,611 workers. 

Incentive-wage systems are not commonly used in secondary 
smelters. At the time of the survey more than 95 percent of the 
workers in these establishments were paid on a time basis. All workers 
were compensated at the rate of time and a half for work above 40 
hours a week. In 56 plants, this overtime rate was also paid for a]! 
work in excess of 8 hours a day. Forty-nine of the 67 smelters-report- 
ing established entrance rates for male common labor paid hourly rates 
to these workers of between 65 and 80 cents. At the time of the 
survey, 83.4 percent of the workers covered were employed in plants 
having union agreements. 

Sixty-four of the plants studied operated more than one shift. 
Approximately two-thirds of the workers were employed on the first or 
daylight shift, one-fifth on the second or evening shift, and 15 percent 
on the third or night shift. Shift differentials were paid to workers on 
the second and third shift in only 8 of the 64 plants operating more 
than one shift. 

In addition to figures for the country as a whole, detailed data are 
also presented for three broad regions, West, Central, and East. 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS BY OCCUPATION 


Straight-time average hourly earnings for 4,611 workers classified 
into 25 selected occupational groups are shown in table 7. Women 
workers were found in only one occupation—class C hand scrap sorters. 
A separate average is not shown for the 9 women employed in this 
occupation, because the difference between their hourly earnings and 
those of male workers in the same occupation is negligible. 

For all secondary smelters included in the survey, the range in 
average hourly earnings was from 63.8 cents an hour for watchmen to 
$1.178 an hour for class A machinists. The range in hourly earnings 
for processing occupations was from 74.9 cents for class C scrap 
sorters to 90.6 cents for class B grinding-machine operators. Furnace 
operators’ helpers, who accounted for roughly one-fourth of all the 
workers studied, were paid an average of 79.9 cents an hour. Blast- 
and reverberatory-furnace operators and potmen together accounted 
for well over one-fourth of the total number of workers and earned 
average rates of 88.6 cents and 88.8 cents an hour, respectively. 
Average earnings of more than $1.00 an hour were paid only to workers 
in some of the maintenance occupations. 

In each of the three regions for which wage data are shown, the 
lowest average hourly earnings were paid to watchmen. Similarly, 
in each of the three regions, the highest average rates were earned by 
class A workers in one of the maintenance occupations. 





iting 
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TaBLE 7.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Selected Occupations 
in Secondary Smelters, by Region,' June 1943 














Total West 
Occupation Number Number | Average Number | or ae | Average 
| of planes of | hourly of plants | | hourly 
| P | workers | earnings | P ee. | coraings 
Maintenance: | 
Carpenters, class A... ..__- So Se Be S 10 $1. 170 4 4/| $1.226 
Carpenters, class B................--- 15 | 19 . 922 2 2 | . 975 
Electricians, class A_..............--- 8 | 12 | 1. 142 1 i}; @ 
Electricians, class B.............-..-- 13 | 49 | 1. 035 |__. 7 
Machinists, class A_................-- 8 | 11 | 1. 178 2 2 1.175 
ON SS aa ae | 14 32 | . 920 s Seca ace a oe 
Maintenance men, general.____.._.._- 20 74 . 924 5 ) . 961 
Supervision: | | | | 
Working foremen, processing Lenaneal 
SER 29 74 | - 997 | 6 | 12 1. 162 
Processing: | 
Briquetting-machine operators ___-_--_- 35 | 161 | . 824 4 15 | . 886 
EES AE ESE i Se aE 27 | 175 . 890 | 3 | 25 | 1. 150 
Furnace operators, blast and rever- 

ES a ee 60 811 . 886 11 117 . 934 
Furnace operators, other__.........._- 35 | 287 . 869 3 14 . 870 
Furnace operators’ helpers_..____.__-- 56 1, 051 . 799 | 6 53 . 868 
Grinding-machine operators, class B -. 4 68 . 906 1 ) (2 
Grinding-machine operators, class C _. S 21 . 782 l 2 (2) 
EE ttc ake dinndidabiaeeas ine ‘eS 41 450 . 888 5 58 | . 868 
Scrap-separator operators___.:.....+-- 22 145 | . 812 deietdike siete ; S 
Scrap sorters, hand, class B_____-_- ae 37 182 . 824 1 1 (2) 
Scrap sorters, hand, class C -_-_--_---- 28 149 . 749 2 | 4 | . 850 

Inspection and testing: 
Samplers --- | ae ae oe 22 55 . 799 3 3 . 867 
Recording and control: 
lee, 5 ied 26 108 . 852 | 3 6 . 900 
Material movement: 
NE ae 44 108 . 886 7 15 . 945 
 «  ” Pa ess 16 398 . 769 | 3 32 . 866 
Custodial: 
ics athtoos eS See ee 29 65 . 748 | 3 | 4 744 
EE ee ees eee 33 96 - 638 | 2 3 733 
| Central East 
Maintenance: | ] ] ] 
eee eee 2 3 $1. 197 2 | 3 | $1. 070 
Coppemeess, class B..................-. 4 10 . 926 4 | 7 | . 902 
Electricians, class A. ................- 2 2 1. 263 | 5 | 9 1. 120 
Electricians, class B__...............- i) 39 1. 048 4 10 | . 983 
Machinists, class A__.....__._- Se | 4 4 1, 241 2 5 | 1, 128 
Machinists, class B____.._._- ae 6 ae 7 12 . 980 7 20 | . 883 
Maintenance men, general________- * 12 58 . 916 3 7 | . 944 
Supervision: 
Working foremen, processing depart- 

Sy Pees ee 13 34 . 952 10 | 28 . 980 

Processing: | 
Briquetting-machine operators_______- 17 67 . 786 14 | 79 . 844 
ES aE aa ee 16 97 - $21 8 53 . 892 
Furnace operators, blast and rever- | 

EE ar es | 30 506 . 882 19 188 . 866 
Furnace operators, other._.________- 14 100 . 895 18 173 855 
Furnace operators’ helpers... .______- 30 461 . 790 20 537 . 800 
Grinding-machine operators, class B - 5 46 . 904 3 13 . 849 
Grinding-machine operators, class C 3 12 . 794 4 7 721 
i a  scwiewba 19 296 . 897 17 | 96 . 874 
Scrap-separator operators.._________- 13 92 . 802 y 53 | . 832 
Scrap sorters, hand, class B___._____- 22 125 . 826 14 56 .817 
Scrap sorters, hand, class C_________-- 13 59 . 741 13 86 . 751 

Inspection and testing: 

RE > —— 13 38 . 801 6 14 . 778 

Recording and control: 

en ais waemuwen 13 59 811 1¢ 43 . 902 

Mater movement: 

Truck drivers__..._.._- 2 EE ee 18 42 . 894 19 51 . 861 
en, MONG. ..............- et. 11 319 .770 2 47 . 696 

Custodial: 

EE Se ee Sa ee ae 16 44 | . 755 10 17 . 730 
NE ieee aT ng 17 41 | . 604 14 52 . 659 





! West region includes California and Washington; Central region includes Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, and Ohio; East region includes New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
? Too few workers and/or plants to warrant computation of an average. 
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The Western region, including California and Washington, em. 
ployed only 391 of the workers studied in secondary smelters. A vor. 
age earnings in this region varied from a low of 73.3 cents an hoy; 
for watchmen to a high of $1.226 for class A carpenters. Blast- and 
reverberatory-furnace operators accounted for nearly one-third of 
the workers in the region and earned an hourly average of 93.4. |] 
processing workers except 25 casters, whose average hourly earnings 
amounted to $1.15, were in occupations with average earnings between 
85 and 95 cents an hour. 

The Central region, most important from the standpoint of employ- 
ment and number of plants, accounted for more than half of the. 
workers studied and included the six States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio. 
Michigan, Missouri and Kansas. Employees in this region had 
average earnings ranging from 60.4 cents for watchmen‘to $1.263 for 
class A electricians. Nearly one-fifth of the workers were employed 
as blast- and reverberatory-furnace operators and earned an averace 
of 88.2 cents an hour. Furnace operators’ helpers and hand truckers. 
next in order of numerical importance, had average earnings of 7) 
and 77 cents an hour, respectively. 

The Eastern region consisted of 28 plants in New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, employing 1,654 of the workers included in the 
survey. Average earnings for all workers in the region ranged 
from 65.9 cents an hour for watchmen to $1.128 an hour for class 
machinists. More than half of the workers were employed as furnace 
operators and furnace operators’ helpers. Average hourly earnings 
for these three groups of workers amounted to 86.6, 85.5 and 80 cents 
an hour, respectively. Of the processing workers 93 percent were in 
occupations having average earnings between 80 and 90 cents an 
hour. Only two processing occupations, class C scrap sorters : 
class C grinding-machine operators, had hourly earnings outside o! 
this 10-cent range; the averages for the workers engaged in these 
two occupations were 75.1 and 72.1 cents an hour, respectively. 


POPC OOS 


Wage Rates in Selected Industries in Honolulu, 


October i942 


IN Honolulu, on October 31, 1942, the average hourly wage rate 
663 persons engaged in power-laundering operations was 39.3 cent: 
and of 115 workers in dry-cleaning and pressing shops, 42.6 cents. T! 
median hourly wage for 1,000 workers in eating and drinking establis!- 
ments was 54.6 cents, without meals or lodging.’ 

Occupational average wage rates for Daniens in the industries 
studied, ranging from 28.5 cents an hour for folders in laundries | 
$1.35 for bartenders in eating and drinking establishments, are giv: 
in the accompanying table. 

In the laundry industry the prevailing regular operating hours fo: 
those in strictly laundering operations were 8 per day and 48 per week 
Of the 663 workers on an hourly basis 73 percent were in this group 
Overtime was paid for at the rate of time and a half. 


_' Data are from Hawaii, Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Research and ‘' 
tistics, Bulletins No. 10 (Prevailing Wage Rates in Power Laundries), No. 11 (Prevailing Wage Rates 
tt Rew nom Soy Pressing Shops), and No. 12 (Prevailing Wage Rates in Honolulu Eating and Drink 

8 ents). 
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jverage Hourly Wage Rates in Honolulu, October 31, 1942, by Industry and Occupation 























fee 
i a | Average : Average 
Industry and occupation — hourly Industry and occupation — hourly 
| | wage | | wage 
Laundries 
| Cents 
CU evincnttncemnte 663 | 39.3 || Eating and drinking establishments 
——————————= | Cents 
iy, lett cmesbainlascmiadws 12| 28.5 || All occupations__- —_—— -* «a 
kers and stackers..._......_-- 22 31.1 | 
} erS....-.-------- A ke 99 | 33.8 || Bakers___. 1 65. 0 
Meng Miah dedSndes scents ma 63 | 35.4 Bar maids and boys 50 62.2 
Wrappers and bundlers________- 8 | 36.0 || Bartenders_. 46 135.1 
Markers and sorters. ...........-- 103 36. 1 Bouncers = 37 116.4 
ht Sil ie a eS 19 37.8 || Bus boys_...---- ‘ 2 45.0 
ers and ironers.__........-- | 180 37.9 || Car hops... 4 | 25.0 
~ 2 + Pe eae 79 40. 1 Cashiers and assistants - 17 56.4 
rChGGkesaw css ibeshdbics sal 4 42.5 || Cook helpers and assistants _ - - 22 66.3 
Spotters. a ee ee oe ren 3 50. 0 Cooks and chefs 67 | 72.3 
Wr oS Ee Se a 3 | 55.0 |; Counter boys and girls 42 | 57.3 
} ctor and tumbler men... _.| il 61.4 || Dishwashers and helpers 75 | 45.0 
Se a a 57 61.7 Flocr women... 6 | 74.2 
if aiiaie > 
Dry-cleaning and pressing —— er ome. . 7 . 
establishments Janitors and helpers 15 51.6 
All ccCURNIGRG.... ...0-.-<..-s2n 115 42.6 || Kitchen helpers " 100 62. 4 
——— Noodle makers l 83. 0 
fer Bs Si cticenssiesneenet 4 | 29.0 || Pantry boys 8 | 64.8 
ry cleaners and spotters - | 4 | 32.8 || Porters. -_. ; 3 | 90.3 
eo Sie pclae 11 | 35.6 || Sales girls ; <7 8 38. 5 
Pressers and ironers, _. eee 49 | 37.0 || Sandwich makers. 2 19 | 36.1 
dE Peg ae 3 | 40.0 || Waiters and waitresses 451 47.2 
Washers . RAD at Ul eee 17 49.7 || Yard boys 4 U 59.0 
Steam pressers _ a Se 23 53.0 
hy es 4 | 66. 5 } 





No average given in report. 


In the restavrant industry over 60 percent of the 1,000 workers 
covered had a 40 to 49 hour workweek, 49 percent having a 48-hour 
schedule. Four fountain employees and 1 cook were reported as work- 
ing 70 bours per week, while the regular workweek of 110 employees, 
including 78 kitchen helpers, was 60 hours. A number of establish- 
ments which reported rates for October 31, 1942, later increased their 
wages from 4 to 17 cents an hour, according to information from the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Department of Labor and Industrial 
Relations of the Territory of Hawaii. 

A 1943 amendment to the Wage and Hour Law of the Territory of 
Hawaii raised the hourly minimum wage rate in Oahu from 25 to 30 
cents and on the Islands of Maui and Hawaii from 20 to 25 cents. 
These new rates became effective July 1, 1943, and meant an imme- 
diate increase to any worker being paid the previous minimum. 

No legislative change was made in the maximum of 48 hours per 
week on straight time. However, the reducing of total blackout 
hours, the provision for restricted lighting after blackouts, and other 
changes i in the potential working day will be reflected in the working 
hours of various employees in Hawaii. 








Wage and Hour Regulation 


Summary of Wage Orders Under Fair Labor 
Standards Act! 


ALL of the approximately 21 million employees in the continenta| 
United States who are subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
will soon have a minimum hourly wage of at least 40 cents—nearly 
2 years before October 1945, the statutory date fixed under the terms 
of the law. This legislation, covering employees engaged in interstate 
commerce or the production of goods for interstate commerce, alsv 
provides that a 40-cent minimum might be required before October 
1945 by the process of industry-committee recommendations and 
wage orders. The industry-committee work was completed for the 
mainland on October 22, 1943, when the sixty-ninth and last industry 
committee met and recommended approval of a 40-cent hourly rate 
by the Administrator of the law. 

Approximately 1,200,000 employees have had their wages increase«| 
by existing wage orders providing for a 40-cent minimum, and it is 
estimated that an additional 400,000 will be affected when wage orders 
for the remaining 12 industries go into effect. 

The accompanying table lists the industries for which wage orders 
had been issued as of November 10, 1943, together with their effective 
dates. With three exceptions where rates lower than 40 cents have 
been fixed and are explained in footnotes, the rate established is 40 
cents an hour. 

Wage orders are“pending for the following industries. In all cases 
a 40-cent minimum has been recommended. 

Bakery, beverage, and miscellaneous food products 
Chemical, petroleum and coal products, and allied manufacturing 
Communication, utilities and miscellaneous transportation 


Construction 
Finance, insurance, real estate, motion picture, and miscellaneous industries 


Fruit and vegetable packing and farm oo assembling 
Logging, lumber and timber and related products 

Meat, poultry, and dairy products 

Metal ore, coal, petroleum, and natural gas extraction 

Pens and pencils manufacture 

Stone, clay, glass and allied industries 

Wholesaling, warehousing, and other distribution 


In addition to the wage orders already approved in which minimum 
standards are applied to wages of workers in Puerto Rican industries, 
economic studies are in process preliminary to industry-committee 
action for that area and for the Virgin Islands. 


t Data are from U. 8. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, Press 
release No. G18, Rev. 9/43, and unpublished data from the Division’s Economics Branch. 
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Industries With Minimum Wage Rates Established Under Fair Labor Standards Act, 
in Continental United States as of November 10, 1943 

















. Effective S | Effective 
Industry date Industry | date 
Apparel manufacture: | Knitted outerwear 4-20-42 
Men’s and boys’ clothing--_-__-._---- 7-15-40 || Knitted and men’s woven underwear 
Sportswear and other odd outerwear. 7-15-40 | and commercial knitting -- i 4 11-24-41 
Leather and sheep-lined garments.._.| _ 7-15-40 || Leather. 9-16-40 
ERE cA SR RE 7-15-40 Luggage, leather goods, and women’s 
Cloaks, suits, and separate skirts_. 7-15-40 handbags - - - - - as ni 7-27-42 
Caps and cloth hats.............__. 7-15-40 || Lumber and timber products i ll- 3-41 
SE ha ket a aoa 7-15-40 Mattress, bedding, and related products 9-20-43 
Button and buckle manufacture ---_-_--. 10-19-42 || Metal, plastics, machinery, instrument, 
Candy and related products manu- | and allied industries_____---. ; 9-13-43 
SE a oa ee 3-29-43 || Millinery... ._.- ee 1-15-40 
Canned fruits and v egetables and related || Miscellaneous apparel. 12-15-41 
ss Axtrdle nang odsminuanictndaden 10-18-43 | Miscellaneous textile, leather, fur, straw, 
Carpet and rug_........-- ey ea SS 3-17-41 and related products. --_- : | 9-20-43 
Cigar industry: || Passenger motor carriers- - - - - ; ...| l- 542 
Cigar manufacturing ---------- ‘ 8-10-42 | Portable lamps and shades 7- 1-41 
ne 8-10-42 || Printing and publishing and allied ee 
Clay products ?___- ES TE Ba ge ee ee 6-14-43 
Converted paper products. as 2-15-43 || Property ‘motor carriers ‘ 3-16-42 
Cooking and heating appliances manu- Pulp and primary paper. ; 9-16-40 
a a ee 4-12-43 || Railroad carriers. | 8-31-42 
Cottonseed and peanut crushing - 8-16-43 || Rubber products manufacture | 7-28-41 
Drug, medicine, and toilet preparations. 7- 7-41 || Seamless hosiery - | 2-15-43 
Ri le ER RTI SS 9-20-43 Shoe manufacture and allied industries _| 11- 3-41 
Enameled utensils ---- - Pidt cat eeu 4-21-41 || Single pants, shirts, and allied garments.| 9-29-41 
CO Ee ee 9-21-42 || Sugar and related nue os | 6-21-43 
tt ctecededcnswencncand 3- 1-43 || Textiles oe | 4-20-42 
Gray-iron jobbing foundries -_---------- 11- 3-41 || Tobacco___-. baa | 8-10-42 
Handkerchief manufacture--____--_.-.--- 2-15-43 || Vegetable fats and oils______-_- | 8-16-43 
ates ctbdsesesidecucs] _ (san Sr Orn... ..| 929-41 
Hosiery (full-fashioned) - -............-- | 918-39 || Wood furniture manufacture | ll- 3-41 
Jewelry manufacture- ----........- paaaien | ll- 3-41 | Woolen industry------...-. ome | 11-2441 





1 The rate established is 35 cents an hour; industry-committee recommendations increasing these rates 


to 40 cents have been placed before the Administrator. 
? The rate established is 34 cents an hour: industry-committee recommendations increasing the rate to 


40 cents have been placed before the Administrator. 


PPPPPPOA: 
Wage Increases in Mexico, September 1943’ 


WAGE increases in Mexico ranging from 5 to 40 percent for agricul- 
tural workers, and from 5 to 50 percent for workers in general, were 
established in a decree by the President and Cabinet of Mexico on 
September 23, 1943, effective October 1, 1943 (which was amended 
by a decree of October 15, 1943, to meet certain objections). In- 
creases in the wages and salaries of employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment and those of the Bureau of the Federal District and of the National 
Territories, ranging from 7.60 to 63.30 pesos per month, were pro- 
vided by a decree of September 27, 1943, also to become effective 
October 1, 1943. These wage increases operate in connection with 
the minimum wage rates fixed in 1942, which vary from 0.75 peso 
per day in Chiapas to 5 pesos in the northern district of Lower Cali- 
fornia. 

The wage increases established on September 23 do not apply to 
workers in the petroleum industry; instead, it was recommended that 
the wage scales included in the arbitral decision of December 18, 
1937,? be made effective. This recommendation was accepted by the 
management of the Petréleos Mexicanos and the executive committee 
of the oil workers’ union, Sindicato de Trabajadores Petroleros, also 
on September 23. The discounts fixed by the administrative council 


1 Data are from E] Popular (México, D. F.), September 24, 1943, September 29, 1943, and October 16, 1943. 
§ The text of this arbitral decision was published in Revista del Trabajo (México, D. F.), January 1938. 
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of the petroleum industry, Consejo de Administraci6n de Petré)eo< 
Mexicanos, in its assembly of July 21, 1938, and also those applied 
on the basis of the decision of November 28, 1940, were abroga: 
Present daily wages up to 5.52 pesos are to be increased, moreover, }y 
10 percent, as an emergency measure. According to a Mexican 
estimate these increases will entail an annual expenditure of 14,000. 
pesos 


General Wage Increases 


The new measures are to be effective throughout the Repu! 
for all work, whether under Federal or local jurisdiction. All daily 
wages up to 10 pesos are to be increased by the percentages indicated 
in the accompanying ta‘le. The special increases fixed for rural 
workers are also shown. 


Wage Increases for Mexican Workers 4 otember 23, 1943 








ercent 
of increase | 


Percent 


Wage group of inareane Wage group Wage group 





Ip to 1.00 peso._..._-- 50.0 | 5.51 to 5.75 pesos _-_-_- 17.3 Rural workers 
.O1 to 1.25 pesos___.- 49.1 || 5.76 to 6.00 pesos ____. 16. 4 
.26 to 1.50 pesos 48.0 || 6.01 to 6.25 pesos 15.2 
.51 to 1.75 pesos 46.5 || 6.26 to 6.50 pesos 14.2 |) 
.76 to 2.00 pesos 45.0 || 6.51 to 6.75 pesos. ___. 13.2 
.01 to 2.25 pesos .00 pesos 12. 5 
2.26 to 2.50 pesos 25 $ See 

2.51 to 2.75 pesos 
2.76 to 3.00 pesos. __- 
3.01 to 3.25 pesos 
3.26 to 3.50 pesos _-- 
to 3.75 pesos - - 
to 4.00 pesos 
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Wage rates resulting from these increases which do not end in 0 or 5 
are to be increased to the next higher number ending in 0 or 5. The 
wage increases established by the decrees are to be applied to the wage: 
which have not been increased since January 1, 1943, and to thos: 
which have been increased by an amount less than that granted by th 
decree. Wages which have been increased by amounts greater tha: 
those here established, however, are not to be reduced. In cases whe: 
the wage is calculated by piece work or other method, the rate per u! 
of work is to be increased by 18.5 percent; if part of the pay is by u 
of time and part by unit of work, the varying scale of increases is to 
applied to the former and the 18.5-percent increase to the latter. In 
no case shall the amount to be paid be less than the minimum wag: 
plus the increase which the present decree provides. 

The wage increases do not apply to domestic servants who habitual! 
are engaged in cleaning, assistance, and other duties within a dwelling 
to whom the employer furnishes food, but those persons who perform 
such duties in hotels, inns, hospitals, or other similar commerci: 
establishments are to receive the increases specified. Persons wh 
render personal services through an apprenticeship contract are ex- 
cluded from the provisions of this law ait their pay must be either cas! 
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or food and clothing, or both, as specified in the Federal Labor Law 
arts. 218 and 224, sec. IT). 

To calculate the emergency increases established by the present 
legislation, the cash wage per day or per unit of work or time, or some 
wage agreed upon, is to be taken as the basis of increase. Cash wages, 
whatever their amount at the date of issuance of the present law, plus 
the increases here specified are frozen and may not be modified while 
this law is in effect, unless the enterprise is financially able to increase 
them. The wage freeze is not to operate in cases in conflict at the date 
of publication of this law, but will apply to the wages established in 
settlement of such conflict. 

The decree requires that, within 30 days from its publication, local 
administrative authorities must close retail liquor establishments and 
gambling houses within a radius of 4 kilometers from the working 
places situated outside of towns. If the local authorities have not 
complied with this provision within the period specified, the Federal 
Executive, through the Secretary of Labor and Social Welfare is to 
proceed to close those establishments, and the local and Federal 
authorities are required to render necessary aid. 

For the enforcement of the decrees, tripartite commissions are 
provided for, representing the Government, the workers, and the 
employers. 

Fines for violations range from 500 to 5,000 pesos for the first offense 
and up to 50,000 pesos for the second. In extreme cases the establish 
ment may even be closed down temporarily or permanently. The 
fines collected are to be used for purposes of education, industrial 
safety and hygiene, and recreational and cultural activities for the 
workers. 


Wage Increases for Government Employees 


The pay increases provided by the decree of September 27, 1943, for 
salaried employees and wage earners employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Bureau of the Federal District, and the National Territories, 
range from 7.60 pesos (50-percent increase) to 63.30 pesos (5-percent 
increase) per month, according to salary class. From October 1 to 
December 31, 1943, the increases are to be considered supplementary 
pay and not subject to any discounts except income tax. For the 
payment of various contributions, the basis is to be the original pay 


without the increases. 
PPPPPOSOS 


Fixing of Minimum Wages Authorized in Paraguay,1943' 





THE fixing of adequate minimum wages for all workers in Paraguay 
was provided for by decree law No. 620 of October 2, 1943. This 
provision applies to the Government, to municipalities, and to public- 
service corporations, as well as to all private enterprises. Regulations 
are to be promulgated concerning the graduated scale of wages to be 
paid in accordance with this legislation. 

All workers regardless of sex or nationality are to be entitled to a 
minimum wage sufficient to satisfy their normal requirements for 
food, housing, clothing, health, transportation, culture, and honest 
recreation. The determination of this wage shall take into account 


' Data are from report of Wesley Frost, U. 8, Ambassador at Asuncién, Paraguay. 
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the cost of living of the worker’s family with respect to time and place 
and, when necessary, the nature of the work performed. The mini. 
mum wage is to be the minimum pay for a worker 18 years of age per 
legal workday. For the application of this legislation, the territory 
of the Republic is to be divided into zones. In general, the minimum 
pay shall be fixed for each zone, but if necessary, special provisions 
may be made for industries within the zone, or the zones may be di- 
vided for more effective application of the law. 

The minimum wage throughout the Republic is to be established by 
the National Labor Bureau after hearing representatives of interested 
workers and employers. The resolution by which the minimum pay 
is tentatively established shall be published in one of the principal 
daily newspapers of the capital for 30 days, during which the National 
Labor Bureau shall receive the comments of interested persons. At 
the end of this period the National Labor Bureau is to have 5 days for 
reconsidering the rates fixed, and any change must be made within 30 
days from the date when reconsideration was requested. 

The rate fixed may be reduced when an employer supplies food, 
lodging, etc. Lower wages may be established for apprentices, or 
for persons of limited physical capacity, or for mental defectives, the 
latter two classifications being determined by medical examination. 
The minimum wage may be increased up to 50 pereent for work de- 
termined to be unhealthful. Minimum wages for persons engaged on 
piece work and in home industries shall be so fixed as to assure the 
worker remuneration equivalent to that paid for such work at the 
time rate. The application of the minimum-wage schedules does not 
authorize in any case a reduction in wages now being paid. The min- 
imum wage may not be attached except in cases involving the provi- 
sion of food. 

Wages fixed in accordance with this decree law shall remain in 
force for 2 years. This period shall automatically be extended for 
an equivalent period, provided its modification is not requested by 
either workers or employers. The minimum wage can be modified, 
however, during its period of effectiveness if it can be proved that 
the economic situation of the region or of the industry has been ser- 
iously affected, and that the cost of living for the worker’s family 
has changed by not less than 20 percent. 

Any existing contract which establishes a wage lower than the 
minimum fixed shall be null and void. Workers who have been paid 
less than the minimum wage have the right to demand an increase. 
The National Labor Bureau shall fix a period of time, not exceeding 
30 days, for the payment of any wage difference. Action requiring 
payment “will become null within 1 year of the payment of the salary 
which caused the claim.’”’ Fines are prescribed for all infractions of 
the conditions of this legislation, to be doubled in case of further 
infractions. 
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Cost of Living and Retail Prices 
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Cost of Living in Large Cities, October 1943 


RETAIL prices as measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost- 
of-living index for large cities rose 0.4 percent from mid-September to 
mid-October, largely as a result of increases in the price of eggs, 
clothing, and miscellaneous goods and services. An increase of 0.6 
percent in food prices during the month was due largely to a 7-percent 
seasonal rise for eggs. Current OPA regulations provide for lower egg 
prices, beginning November 8, with continuing decreases until early 
in March. In the aggregate, the cost of all other foods was unchanged 
between September 14 and October 19. There were further advances 
in prices for some housefurnishings. In New York and Seattle, there 
were adjustments to higher ceiling prices for coal. 

The October increase brought the rise in retail prices in the 2-month 
period, August 15 to October 15, to 0.8 percent, as compared with a 
drop of 1.4 percent from the middle of May to the middle of August. 
On October 15, the index of living costs stood at 124.4, as compared 
with 100 in the average for the years, 1935-39; this was 0.6 percent 
below the level of May 15, 1943, before prices of butter and meat were 
lowered by the subsidy. The index in October 1943 was 5.6 percent 
higher than that of September 1942, 7.2 percent higher than that of 
May 1942, and 23.4 percent above the level of January 1941 (the base 
date of the ‘‘Little Steel’? formula). 

There was a considerable variation in the changes in different cities 
during the month. Total living costs in Birmingham declined 0.2 
percent and in San Francisco rose 1 percent. The changes in food 
costs ranged from a decrease of 2.6 percent in Memphis to an increase 
of 1.8 percent in San Francisco. Total clothing costs were unchanged 
in Detroit and Philadelphia, but rose 1.2 percent in San Francisco. 
The index for miscellaneous goods and services showed no change in 
four cities, but an advance of 1.3 percent in Kansas City. 

Prices of meats and fish rose by one-half of 1 percent, as fresh and 
frozen fish prices increased more than 4 percent and beef edged up 
slightly. Increased marketing of hogs caused a slight decrease in the 
prices of all the pork cuts except salt pork. A fractional decline was 
reported for roasting chickens. 

Potatoes increased in price in 21 of the 56 cities, resulting in a smali 
increase in the general average and reversing the usual seasonal trend. 
Prices of cabbage, onions, spinach, and sweetpotatoes followed the 
usual patterns, with decreases ranging from 6.1 percent for cabbage 
to 19.2 percent for spinach. Carrots rose more than usual at this 
time of year (6.7 percent), while fresh apples declined by 0.9 percent. 
The supply of oranges in retail markets was smaller in October than 
in September, but the average price remained unchanged during the 


month. 
560488—43——_12 1225 
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TaB_e 1.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities on October 15, 1943, and Earlier Datos 





Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of cost of— 





| 


| Fuel, | 

| | House- 

Al | | electric- | . 

| items Food lpesee: Rent | ity, and | — 
' | | feo | 


| j 
fe ; ' 100. 3 .3 | 5 | 100. 
January 15 8 | , 100. 7 8 | 100. 
May 15 ' 6 | 126. 2 ; ‘ 122 
September 15____- ; ‘ 125. 8 ‘ at 123 
October 15 ieatiebeshalieel 0 | ' 125.9 0} ' 123. 


September 15. .........-- 9 | 37. 132. 5 | ; + p 126. : 
RIES: 4 | s 133.0 | 107.9 | 126. ! 








! Based on changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in larg: 
* Rents are surveyed at quarterly intervals: Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dec. 15. 


TaBLe 2.—Percent of Change ' in Cost of Living in Large Cities, in Specified Period: 





Fuel, House- 
Date m2 Food = Rent * electricity,| furnish- 
ig | and ice ings 
| 





(3) +0. 2 | +0. 7 

0 +1.6 | +2. ; 
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+10. 7 +25. 7 
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pt. 15, 1943, to Oct. 15, 1943 
wet. 15, 1942, to Oct. 15, 1943__ 
Sept. 15, 1942, to Oct. 15, 1943 
May 15, 1942, to Oct. 15, 1943 
Jan. 15, 1941, to Oct. 15, 1943__ 
Aug. 15, 1939, to Oct. 15, 1943 


tet 
Soe 
0 09 389 oO 





! Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large 


3 Changes through Sept. 15, 1943. 
§ Rents are surveyed at quarterly intervals: Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dec. 15. 


TaBie 3.—Percent of Change in Cost of Living in cao Ce in Specified Periods, 
City, Since August 1939, January 1941, and r Specified Periods ; 





| | j 
Oct. 15, | Aug. 15, | Jan.1, | May 15, | Sept 

Cit | 1942, to | 1989, to | 1941, to | 1942, to | 1942 
y Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct 

1943 | | 1948 1943 1943 194 














New England: Boston - +3.1 +25. 1 +22. 6 | 
M a tlantic: 
] 


| 
| | 
Average: United States | +445] +262] +23.4| 


+3.4 +28. 0) 
’ ‘ ‘ +6.0 +25. 7 
Philadelphia ; +5.0 +26. 4 
Pittsburgh +65.1 +26. 8 
East North Central: 
Chicago +4.1 +25. 4 
Cincinnati ‘ +3.9 +27.2 
Cleveland d +5.8 +28.4 
‘ ‘ +4.2 +26. 8 
West North Central: 
Kansas City +4.6 +23. 5 
Minneapolis . : +3.1 +22.1 
St. Louis ; 7 +4.0 +25. 0 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore ’ +5.2 |; +284) 
Savannah _. +7.1 +33. 3 | 
Washington, D. C. +5.5 +26. 0 
East South Central: Birmingham +6. 2 +29.2 | 
West South Central: Houston +3.8 +22. 4 
Mountain: Denver : +3.5 +23. 6 +21.9 


Pacific: 
7 +2.9 +25.6) +23.1 
+4.2 +27.7 ! +24.6 

+3.4 +27.8; +25.6) 
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but 








! Based on indexes of cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large citi 
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tems and City 
Indexes ! (1935-39= 100.0) of cost of— 
City Fuel, | 
All | Cloth- | electrice | House- | Mis- 
items | Food ing | ity, and | furnish- | cella- 
ico ings neous 
| 
“ | | | 
4 I eer os ie 4 anita 12124.4 | 3138.2 | 4133.0 $107.9 4126.5 | 4117.6 
TT ea _..--| 121.5] 133.1] 120.5!| 1184 121.6 114.4 
ile Atlantic: | 
I i 126.1 138.5 | 132.4 104. 8 126.7 | 122.3 
Eh ans oo cana 2 cbs | 1284] 138.7! 1364} 11.8] 1206] 117.4 
*hiladelphia____. er I 123.6 | 137.1 | 131.4 105. 8 124.7 | 116. 2 
5 i ea 138.2 | 141.2 110.3 125. 7 115.9 
East North Central: | 
Cin a acne eased un avevandvedciiidinesn 123.8 136.6 | 128.6 | 103. 2 120.9 116.1 
‘+ SRE 2-7 ale SSR SPR ee 123.8 | 136.1 | 135.6 | 103. 8 | 131.3 117.5 
Cleveland...........- a eee Senialiianakbansiis 128.4 143.9 | 136.3 113.5 126.8 117.7 
6 RR as aa ah a ee 124.9 134.5 | 132.4 | 108.8 | 124.8 123.2 
West North Central: 
all ET: Se eee 121.8 132.6 | 130.8 | 108.1 | 120.8 118.7 
i memein 121.7] 1323] 129.8] 1025 125. 5 118.9 
ES EE aaa 122.6 | 139.1 |} 133.3 | 106. 2 117.3 112.9 
South Atlantic: | 
| a eee ee 126.7 147.0 132. 6 | 106.8 | 130. 5 114.9 
i ek 132.4 | 152.2 134. 5 | 113. 5 | 121.8 123.8 
— EE SS eee 124.2} 140.2 | 141.2 | 106. 6 | 132. 2 121.4 
East South Central: Birmingham. --_....____-- 127.3 | 141.8] 133.0 | 102. 4 | 121.8 117.6 
West South Central: Houston....._-- na ES | 123.3 |} 138.4] 134.5 89. 2 | 123.2 | 118.6 
Ch EE EE eee | 121.9] 135.3 126. 0 101.3 122.0 116.5 
Pacifie: | 
RR SL ES Sa ee ae ge 126. 2 143.3 134.0 94.2 119.1 | 120.0 
San Francisco._.......- ET Balke Me AA | 126.8 | 142.4 | 131.6 | 92.1 | 118.9 124.6 
8 ee OE. eee, 128. 2 142.8 133. 5 102.7 122. 2 | 127.2 
Based on cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 
? Rents are surveyed at quarterly intervals: Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dec. 15. 
Based on prices for 56 cities, collected on the Tuesday nearest the fifteenth of the month. 
‘ Based on data for 21 cities. 
Based on data for 34 cities. 
TaBLe 5.—Indexes of Cost of Living ' in Large Cities, 1935 to October 1943 
Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of cost of— 
Y | | | | | | 
= Fuel, elec-| House- | yriscol- 
| Allitems} Food (| Clothing; Rent? | tricity, | furnish- teneees 
| and ice ings | 
| | | 
| | 
ES, Cn 98.1 | 100. 4 | 06. 8 94.2 | 100.7 | 94.8 g8. 1 
aati . 99.1} 101.3 | 97.6 %.4; 10.2) 9.3 98.7 
_.. * eee 102.7; 105.3 102. 8 100.9; 100.2; 1043 101.0 
ee 100.8 | 97.8 | 102. 2 104.1 | 99.9 | 103. 3 101. 5 
ET ae a 99. 4 95. 2 100. 5 104.3 99.0 101.3 100. 7 
a Sa Ti 100. 2 | 96. 6 101.7 104. 6 99.7 | 100. 5 101. 1 
8 eer 105. 2 105, 5 106. 3 106. 2 | 102. 2 107.3 104.0 
ET SE ea ae eee 116. 5 | 123.9 124.2 108. 5 | 105. 4 122. 2 110.9 
43: | 
Ee | 120.7 | 133.0 | 126.0 | 108. 0 107.3 | 123. 8 113. 2 
pin ocetitiinnanp ase | 121.0] 133.6 126. 2 108.0} 107.2) 124.1 113.6 
ES ores 122.8 | 137.4 | 127.6 108. 0 | 107.4 | 124.5 114.5 
hotel eihanenoes } im1] Moe] 127.9} 1080} 107.5] 1.8 114.9 
EAR RRetIrSREt | 12511 143.0 127.9 108.0) 107.6) 125.1 115.3 
aa aa Sa 124.8} 141.9 127.9 108.0}  107.7| 125.4 115.7 
EE a 123. 9 139. 0 129.1 108.0 | 107.6 | 125. 6 116. 1 
Ts cn cmemairanat 123.4 | 137.2 129. 6 108.0}  107.7| 125.9 116. 5 
i EN ETP Aire | 123. 9 137.4 132. 5 108.0 107.7 | 126.3 117.0 
Re | 124. 4 | 1382| 1380) @ | 107.9) 126.5 117.6 








' Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 
2 Rents collected at quarterly dates—Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dec. 15. 


Higher retail prices for ready-to-wear articles allowed under the 
“cost plus margin”’ regulations were reflected in higher clothing costs 


for October. 
index were higher. 


Almost all the types of clothing which are priced for the 
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Costs of miscellaneous goods and services rose 0.5 percent from 
September 15 to October 15. Increases were reported in medica] 
services, such as charges for hospital care, obstetrical services, an 
prescriptions for medicine. Laundry prices and motion-picture 
admissions continued to advance. 


PPPOPOOD 


Retail Prices of Food in October 1943 


PERCENTAGE increases in retail food costs on October 19. com 
pared with September 1943, September and October 1942, Jany- 
ary 1941, and August 1939, are presented in table 1. 


TaBie 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Costs of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined.! 
in Specified Periods, by Commodity Groups 





Sept. 14, Oct. 13, | Sept. 15, | Jan. 14, | Aug 
. nid 1943, to | 1942, to | 1942, to | 1941, to | 1939. + 
Commodity group Oct. 19, | Oct. 19, | Oct. 19, | Oct. 19, | Oct 
1943 | 41943 | 1943 








All foods. - _, 
Cereals and bakery cmanenate 





Fish, fresh and canned 
et products DORE 


lI Reb! ol+++ 


a 


bo 


+ 
oocoro 





Beverages. 
Fats and oils. . 
Sugar and sweets. 


te DTD So ihe oe 0009 Ore OND OW on | > 
PANN hy : ‘ 
MOH WWNORMAIMAN 


LEESSERBIRE+ s, 


| 
| 
| 4 





! The number of cities included in the index was changed from 51 to 56 in March 1943, with the nec: 
adjustments for maintaining comparability. At the same time the number of foods in the index wa 
creased from 54 to 61. 


TaBLe 2.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56' Lar, — Combined,? by Commodity 


Groups, on Specified 
[1935-39 = 100] 





1943 1942 1941 





Commodity group : 
| Oct. 193 | Sept. 14 | Oct. 13 | Sept.15 | Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 








138. 2 137.4 | 129.6 126. 6 97.8 | 


108.3 108. 2 105. 7 ‘ 94.9 
130. 6 129.9 131.2 . 101. 
119.9 | 118.9 126. 5 ’ 109. 
113. 5 | 114.0 124.4 ‘ 86. 
134.9 134.9 133.0 33. 98. 
tdttnin ne dasia 147.0 147.5 133.0 ‘ 97. 

Fish, fresh and canned... 216.5 208. 5 172.8 ' 118. 
Dairy products ; 133. 5 131.2 ; 105. 
Eggs 








| 


ee et et et et et et ee 


190. 1 164.7 . 7. 
166.4 137.1 
174.9 139.3 
130.0 125.0 
161.5 149.9 
125. 2 124.1 
126. 5 121.2 


Sugar and sweets.__....____- ee 126.8 126.9 


! Indexes based on 51 cities combined, prior to March 1943. , ‘ 
* Aggregate costs of 61 foods (54 foods prior to March 1943) in each city, weighted to represent total purcha 
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of families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population 


weights. 
4 Preliminary. 
4 Revised. 
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Taste 3.—Indexes of Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities! on Specified Dates 
[1935-39 = 100] 















































1943 = ||:1942 | 1941 | 1943 | 1942 | 1941 
City City 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Jan. Oct. | Sept | Oct. | Jan. 
197 | 14 | 13 4 || | 198 14 13 14 
nited States......- 138.2 | 137.4 | 129. 6 97.8 | South Atlantic: | 
cs Atlanta.-....--- 140.3 | 139.9 | 129.0 94.3 

New England: | Baltimore.......| 147.0 | 145.3 | 133.8 97.9 

—~ Sa 133.1 | 131.0 | 128.5 95. 2 Charleston, 8. C_| 137.1 | 136.4 | 127.7 95.9 
Bridgeport. ---.-.. 137.1 | 136.0 | 128.6 96.5 || Jacksonville_....| 146.8 | 150.0 | 137.7 98.8 
Fall River_-.---- 135.2 | 133.4 | 128.3 7.5 |) Norfolk 4___.-- 148.3 | 149.7 | 134.0 95.8 
Manchester. ---- 134.5 | 133.9 | 128.8 | 96.6 || Richmond... 137.1 | 136.7 | 128.2 93. 7 
New Haven.---- | 138.6 | 136.6 | 128.6) 95.7 Savannah. ---_-- 152.2 | 152.5 | 137.1 100. 5 
portland,Maine.| 134.3 | 132.7 | 128.5 | 95.3 Washington, D. 

Providence. ....| 136.9 | 135.5 | 128.9 | 96.3 i ee 140.2 | 138.5 | 129.5 97.7 

Middle Atlantic: } Winston-Salem *_| 139.4 | 138.6 | 122.5 93. 7 
(ao 138.5 | 137.3 | 131.8 | 100.2 || East South Central: 

Newark_....-..- | 140.8 | 139.6 | 130.3| 98.8 | Birmingham._.-| 141.8 | 142.9] 1281] 96.0 
New York___._.| 138.7 | 138.4 | 128.0 99. 5 Jackson 3___.....| 147.5 | 148.7 | 143.7 105. 3 
Philadelphia | 137.1 | 135.2 | 125.8 95.0 Knoxville °____- 157.5 | 157.9 | 134.9 97.1 
Pittsburgh -._--- | 138.2 | 137.4 | 129.4 98. 0 Louisville_......| 135.0 | 134.9 | 126.9 95. 5 
Rochester... -..-- | 133.1 | 132.1 | 128.2 99.9 Memphis...___-| 144.4 | 148.2 | 132.6 04.2 
Scranton ........ | 138.7 | 137.2 | 129.0 7.5 Mobile_._......-| 147.5 | 147.9 | 136.8 97.9 

East North Central: | West South Central:! 

Chicago......... | 136.6 | 137.0] 128.9] 98.2 Dallas____.......| 137.1 ] 134.8 | 126.1 92.6 
Cincinnati-__-__- | 136.1 | 136.2 | 130.1 06. 5 Houston._._.-. | 138.4 | 138.7 | 132.9; 102.6 
Cleveland_------ | 143.9 | 143.9 | 131.8 99. 2 Little Rock -__- 133.4 | 135.0 | 130.5 95.6 
Columbus, Ohio_| 131.7 | 130.9 | 122.7 93.4 New Orleans.___| 152.1 | 151.7 | 141.4 101.9 
ST | 134.5 | 133.6 | 128.2 97.0 || Mountain: 

Indianapolis____| 135.4 | 134.6 | 129.2 98. 2 Se 136.5 | 136.0 | 120.5 98. 7 
Milwaukee....._.| 135.4 | 133.6 | 125.2 95.9 J) ae 135.3 | 134.8 | 128.4 04.8 
Peoria__-........| 141.3 | 140.6 | 135.2 99.0 Salt Lake City__| 140.5 | 138.6 | 134.0 97.5 
Springfield, I]__| 141.6 | 141.6 | 133.1 | 96.2 || Pacific: 

West North Central: Los Angeles.....| 143.3 | 141.8 | 140.0] 101.8 
Cedar Rapids *__| 138.0 | 136.1 | 123.1 | 95.9 Portland, Oreg._| 144.6 | 144.8 | 142.2 101.7 
Kansas City---_- 132.6 | 132.6 | 124.0 92.4 San Francisco...| 142.4 | 139.9 | 134.6 99. 6 
Minneapolis___.| 132.3 | 130.4 | 126.6 99. 0 es 142.8 | 142.4 139.6 101.0 
Omaha..........| 132.5 | 131.6 | 127.1 97.9 | 
<a 139.1 | 139.1 | 129.9 99. 2 
St. Paul _______- 130.5 | 128.7] 125.8] 98.6 
Wichita *........ 145.8 | 146.8 | 136.3) 97.2 

| | 














1 Aggregate costs of 61 foods (54 foods prior to March 1943) in each city, weighted to represent total pur- 
chases of families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with 
the use of population weights. Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place 


comparisons. 
1 Preliminary. 
? Indexes based on June 1940= 100. 
‘Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 


TaBLeE 4.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56 Large Cities Combined,' 1913 to October 











1943 
[1935-39 100] 
| 
All- | Alle | , | All- All- 
Year foods Year foods || * oe | foods || * - oe foods 
index || | index | index | index 
| 
i] 

eliccceice | 79.9 Fae 126.0 || 1942 1948 
ae OF) aaa : 103.9 || January------- 116. 2 |} January-..-.-.-- 133.0 
a  « f 86.5 || February------ 116.8 || February....-.-. 133. 6 
a C17. elU——— ee 84.1 ae 118.6 RR | 137.4 
_ _ ee SD Ot GO. ciniwssse-- 93. 7 SERS 119.6 a 140. 6 
a 134. 4 | CR 100.4 || May.......--.- 121.6 || May.........-- 143.0 
A Se tf) S. as | 101.3 || June --| RG ES 141.9 
rs 168. 8 1937 _ . ale i) & aes 4 2 ee 139. 0 
| i | 128.3 || 1938 edits 7.8 || August........ 126.1 || August......-. | 187.2 
SS Be . >. 8 seReenen 95. 2 || September..._- 126.6 || September... .- | 137.4 
 . a | 132.3 | a 96.6 || October... ..-- 129. 6 || October... ..-.- 138. 2 
eee | 130.8 || 1941...........; 105.5 || November... 131.1 
| | 132.5 || 1942...........| 123.9 || December.....| 132.7 | 





! Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 
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Electricity and Gas: Price Changes Between June 
and September 1943 


Prices of Electricity 


CHANGES in prices of electricity to domestic consumers between 
June and September 1943, occurred in 4 of the 51 reporting cities. 
In New York City increases of about five-tenths of 1 percent in each 
of the five boroughs in September were due to adjustments to cover 
higher fuel costs. Atlanta, Mobile and Los Angeles reported rate 
reductions. Atlants discontinued the “objective rate” plan, and th). 
“inducement” or lowest rates which became available to all consumers 
provided decreases ranging from 6.8 percent for 250 kilowatt-hours to 
15.9 percent for 25 kilowatt-hours for those formerly billed under the 
immediate rate. In Los Angeles reductions were greatest for the 
use of less than 35 kilowatt-hours per month. The decreases ranged 
from 2.4 percent for 250 kilowatt-hours to 6.4 percent for 25 kilowaitt- 
hours. In Mobile lower rates, which were applicable only to the us 
of electricity in excess of 200 kilowatt-hours per month, resulted in 
decrease of about 2 percent for 250 kilowatt-hours. 


Prices of Gas 


Seven of the 50 cities included in the regular quarterly survey 
reported changes in costs of gas to domestic consumers between Jun 
and September 1943. These included rate changes in 2 cities, chang S 
in costs of fuel used for generating the gas in 4 cities, and in 1 
there was an increase in the heating value of the gas served. bi 
cities are listed below by kinds of gas. wae 

Natura Mized manuf 


Manufactured gas gas and natural , 


ante d, ctmmuidethasass dling nin tigsiieuigits , Houston Minneapo 
Adjustments for fuel costs Boston 

Fall River 

Manchester 

Portland, Maine 
Changes in heating value of gas , New Orleans 


Changes in prices of fuels used in generating manufactured gas 
September 1943, as compared with the preceding June, increased cos‘: 
- gas in Boston by approximately half of 1 percent and in Fall River 
Ld about 2.5 percent, and decreased costs about a tenth of 1 percent |: 

nchester and 1.5 percent in Portland, Maine. An increase in tlic 
heating vaiue of the natural gas served in New Orleans resulted in 
decrease of about 1 percent in the cost of gas. A temporary rate rv- 
duction of one of the companies serving Houston lowered the cost «/ 
natural gas in September by from 9.4 percent for 10.6 therms to 13.° 
percent for 40.6 therms for a majority of the domestic consumers |! 
that city, while lower.rates for mixed manufactured and natural gas 
Minneapolis provided decreases ranging from 5.0 percent for 10.' 
therms to 10.4 percent for 40.6 therms. 





ee ae | 


a 
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Living Costs in Fluorspar-Mining Area of 
Illinois and Kentucky’ 


Summary 


THE Bureau of Labor Statistics recently conducted a study of living 
costs in the fluorspar-mining area of southern Illinois and north- 
western Kentucky. Three communities in Illinois and seven in 
Kentucky were surveyed at the request of the National War Labor 
Board, and the data obtained were used by the Board in formulating 
a program of wage stabilization for the fluorspar area. The study 
revealed that in communities covered, the estimated cost of a ‘‘main- 
tenance” budget for a manual worker’s family of four persons was 
from 4 to 5 percent less than in St. Louis. The percent of increase 
in living costs from March 1941 to April 1943 was 20 percent in the 
flourspar area and 21.9 percent in St. Louis. 


Background of Survey 


Fluorspar is a crystalline, nonmetallic mineral used largely in the 
steel industry as a flux in open-hearth and electric furnaces. It acts 
as a catalytic agent in the removal of impurities in iron ore, increasing 
the quantity and improving the quality of the steel produced. In 
addition, fluorspar is used in the reduction of aluminum oxide to 
aluminum, the production of aviation gasoline, and in the manufac- 
ture of pottery. Last year the [Illinois and Kentucky deposits con- 
tributed nearly nine-tenths of the total amount of fluorspar produced 
in the United States. 

The fluorspar area, which extends through 2 counties in Illinois and 
3 in Kentucky, is about 70 miles long and 30 miles wide and is roughly 
divided in half by the Ohio river. It is sparsely settled and, except 
for the work in the fluorspar mines, farming is the chief occupation. 
There are 5 mine operators employing over 100 workers and 22 em- 
ploying between 10 and 100 workers. In addition, there are several 
hundred small-scale operations with fewer than 10 workers each. In 
many cases, farmers mine the deposits on their own land when not 
engaged in farming. From 2,500 to 3,000 persons are employed in the 
industry in Kentucky and Illinois. 

The War Labor Board undertook to stabilize the wage structure of 
the industry, at the request of the Army and the War Production Board 
and other Government agencies seeking to increase production to 
meet wartime needs. Production lagged in the early part of 1943, 
because of wage difficulties resulting from the transition of the indus- 
try from a relatively small peacetime producer to one of major impor- 
tance in the wareconomy. The organized workers are represented by 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers of America, but the majority 
of workers in the area are unorganized. Average weekly earnings 
were definitely below those prevailing in other mining and quarrying 
operations. In April 1943, according to the War Labor Board, weekly 
earnings in the fluorspar area averaged $29.49. In the same month, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported average weekly earnings in 


1 Prepared by Emil D. Schell of the Bureau’s Cost of Living Division and Anne M. Schmitz of th» Retail 
Price Division. 
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other mining, ranging from $39.15 for iron mining to $45.41 for copper 
mining. These figures are not strictly comparable, since the Board’: 
data for the fluorspar mines were compiled from the pay rolls of th, 
larger operators who generally pay higher wage rates, whereas {h¢ 
Bureau’s averages take account of both large- and small-scale opera- 
tions. ; 

On July 2, the War Labor Board issued an order establishing a ney, 
wage structure for the industry. Under the terms of the order, surface 
workers in Illinois are to receive rates ranging from 63 cents an hour 
for common labor to 93 cents an hour for flotation operators: and 
underground workers are to receive from 76 cents an hour for common 
labor to $1.05 for shift leaders. In the Kentucky mines the rates 
established are 10 cents lower in each wage bracket, maintaining the 
usual differential between the two States. 


Comparison of Living Costs With St. Louis 


The study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that 
“maintenance” budget for a manual worker’s family of 4 persons costs 
from 4 to 5 percent less in the fluorspar-mining area than in St. Louis. 

The maintenance budget was established by the Works Progress 
Administration for the purpose of comparing costs between cities. 
That budget presents a list of goods and services which can be used to 
measure the cost of approximately the same level of living in different 
communities, without regard to the variations resulting from dif- 
ferences in income, habits, and customs. It is important to note that 
the budget does not “approach the content of what may be con- 
sidered a satisfactory standard of living.’”’* Although the list of 
goods and services provided by the budget exceeds that of minimum 
or subsistence levels, it is below the plane of living which the family 
of a skilled worker may expect to obtain. Needs of a moderately 
active man, who wears overalls at work, his wife, a boy aged 13, and 
a girl aged 8 were considered by the Works Progress Administration 
in defining the budget. The budget provides for a 4- or 5-room house 
or apartment with gas and electricity, an indoor bath and toilet, and 
ice for refrigeration, but no automobile. It covers a daily newspaper 
and a visit to the movies once a week. It does not provide for the 
employment of household help. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated Cost of Maintenance Budget for 4-Person Manual Worker's Family 
in St. Louis and in Fluorspar-Mining Area, April 15, 1943 





Fluorspar-mining area 





St. Louis, Mo. 
Estimated Index (St 
cost Louis = 10 





$1, 623. 84 | 


648. 02 
241. 65 
292. 82 
108. 46 
41.00 
291. 89 














9 Referee’s Report to the War Labor Board, by Dr. Waldo E. Fisher. : 
* Intercity Differences in Living Costs, 59 Cities, March 1935, by Margaret Loomis Stecker, Wor*s 


Progress A ration, Washington, D. C. 
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Table 1 presents the estimated cost of the maintenance budget in 
the fluorspar area and in St. Louis as of April 15, 1943. It is not 
possible to make an exact comparison, since the community facilities 
in the fluorspar area are such that the level of living of the majority 
of families falls below the maintenance level available in St. Louis. 
This is notably the case in connection with housing and medical care. 

The communities surveyed in the mining area were Elizabethtown, 
Rosiclair, and Cave-in-Rock in Illinois, and Crayne, Crider, Fredonia, 
Marion, Mexico, Motts, and Salem in Kentucky. 

Food habits of families living in smaller communities of the Midwest, 
such as those in the fluorspar area, differ from those of families in 
larger urban centers, such as St. Louis. In the smaller towns there 
is a larger amount of home canning and baking and there are also 
larger purchases of certain foods, such as cornmeal. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, therefore, priced two food budgets in both areas. 
The cost of the St. Louis food budget was 4 percent lower in 
the mining area than in St. Louis. On the basis of the budget of 
Midwest small-town families, food costs in the mining area were 7.3 
percent lower than in St. Louis. A close approximation of the differ- 
ence in food costs between the two areas is provided by an average of 
these two figures, which indicates that food costs are about 5% percent 
less in fluorspar area than in St. Louis. 

Prices of meats, milk, and cheese were lower in the fluorspar area, 
while in St. Louis the prices of fats and oils and sugar were lower. 
The Bureau’s agents reported that for some commodities, particularly 
flour and cornmeal, prices were lower in the mining areas because the 
miners’ families prefer to buy in larger quantities, thus decreasing the 
unit cost. Prices of some of the more important foods are presented 
in table 2 for the two regions. 


TaBLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of Specified Articles of Food in St. Louis and Fluorspar 
Area, April 15, 1943 





Price (in cents) 








Commodity Unit = 
, uorspar 
St. Louis area 
ER Et Sareea, Seer me i =a 6.2 | 5.0 
EE AT SE ae eae ea ee Sees. Sec 9.3 9.5 
eS esicemnbinntemeninoe” ecoee 8-ounce package_- 6.9 7.2 
Pork chops- - --- ia acl atic sitemeter ali —aa- \ £4 aes 40.9 39.7 
gd es ec heinabnienseweened a 43.7 40. 0 
CE eee Sessa POSE? oF oe ¢. Seer 55. 8 57.7 
A ielionbieibioniegeactlien etimihet \ 15.5 14.2 
a eres NS Se aes ee » eerie 5.3 4.9 
Lard a eae at Se 18. 8 19. 8 
ST a ee a a ee ey eye a 6.9 7.3 





Average rental bills in the fluorspar area were very low as compared 
with those in St. Louis, but the difference was due largely to the lack 
of many facilities available to families in the larger city. When allow- 
ance was made for services ordinarily provided for families in urban 
communities, and their value included in the rental bill, housing costs 
in the fluorspar area were about 1.2 percent lower than in St. Louis. 

Single, detached houses formed the predominant type of dwelling 
unit in the mining area, the number of rooms ranging from 2 to 4. 
Most of the structures were wooden frame buildings, constructed prior 
to 1900, with no garage. Rental dwellings appeared to be badly in need 
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of repair. Few of the homes were provided with clothes-closet fa¢jj;_ 
ties; substitutes consisted of wardrobe cases or rows of hooks or »))}< 
behind doors. Ordinary conveniences were seldom provided, \j;}, 
the sole exception of electricity for lighting. Water was usu]! 
obtained from wells or cisterns. In Elizabethtown, these were { 

by the city water department at a rate of $2.35 for 3 000 gall; 
tenants not having serviced cisterns made use of outdoor hydrs 
paying a fee for this privilege. Outdoor privies were usual, and i, 
washing clothes, large iron kettles of boiling water in the back yar 
were generally used. Meals were prepared on kerosene or y 
stoves. 

Spardale, a Federal Public Housing Agency project, is about 3 1 
from Rosiclair. Dwelling units were provided there for 150 famili: 

27 frame structures. Each unit had 5 rooms with individual ho: 
furnaces, a shower, and a flush toilet. An icebox, cook stove, elect: 
lighting, and water were included in the rent. Occupancy in the 
housing project was restricted to miners. Rents ranged from $1 
to $28.50, depending on the income level of the family. At the | 

of the survey, only 18 of the units were occupied. Additional dwe! 
units were available to miners in the region on a few company-ow 
properties. 

Clothing costs to the miners’ families were higher than the cost 
St. Louis wage earners, because of the necessity for purchasing spe: 
work clothes for use in the mines. In making the comparison of clo 
ing costs for the War Labor Board, the annual charge for such spe 
equipment was included. Necessary articles were rubber boot 
ranging in price from $3.75 to $5.00; safety-toed shoes, priced 
$4.95; rubberized knee-length coat, $8.00; skull-guard hats mad 
plastic, between $3.00 and $3.85; safety glasses, $5.00; wide leat! 
belts, $3.00; and horsehide gloves, 85 cents. There were also char; 
for carbide or electric lamps. Much of the wardrobe of the min 
families was purchased through mail-order houses, and mail-or 
prices, including charges for parcel-post delivery, were averaged \ 
loca] prices in the computations. 

Electricity rates and ice costs were higher in the Kentucky-lIllin: 
district. Coal costs, however, were considerably lower for the miners’ 
families, since the proximity ‘of the coal mines makes it possible 
them to have coal delivered directly from the mines at mine prices 
The cooking fuel most frequently used by the families in the fluors) 
area was kerosene, but coal and wood were also used, particular], 
the fall and winter seasons. For the combined group of fuel, elect: 
ity, and ice, the prices averaged about 5 percent lower in the mini! 
towns than in St. Louis at the maintenance level. 

Displays of furniture and housefurnishings in the fluorspar ar 
were quite limited, the furniture stores in most cases being in co) 
bination with undertaking establishments. Furniture was availa)! 
at the nearby city of Evansville, Ill., but for most housefurnishine- 
such as sheets, towels, and pillowcases, the families in the area ma: 
their purchases directly from mail-order houses in Chicago. Wh: 
the mail-order pnces (including postage) were averaged with prices 
paid in local stores, the cost of furniture and housefurnishings in t! 
fluorspar area was found to be about 5 percent less than average cos' 
in the St. Louis stores. 

Accident- and health-insurance costs were higher for miners tha 
for other wage earners because of the greater occupational hazard = 
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General hospital care in the mining region was not so accessible as in 
more populous communities, and hospital costs were higher in the 
mining area because the distance to the hospitals involved greater 
transportation charges than in the urban areas. Other medical-care 
charges were lower, although there were few practitioners in the area. 
Prices of soap, tobacco, casoline, and newspapers were higher in the 
mining area. Practically all other items in the eroup—including 
motion-picture admissions, dental and medical fees, and _ barber- 
service rates—were the same as or lower than usual charges in St. 
Louis. For the whole group of miscellaneous goods and services, the 
cost was considerably less (about 18 percent) in the fluorspar area. 


Changes in Cost of Living in the Fluorspar Area 


From March 15, 1941, to April 15, 1943, living costs in the fluorspar- 
mining towns increased 20 percent. ‘The largest increase occurred in 
food costs which rose somewhat more than 37 percent in the 2 years. 
Clothing costs were 29 percent higher; fuel, electricity and ice, 8 per- 
cent; housefurnishings, almost 13 percent; and miscellaneous items, 
nearly 7 percent. Price changes in the fluorspar-mining towns were 
somewhat less than in St.Louis, where the cost of living rose 21.9 
percent in the same period. 

[t is extraordinarily difficult to go into a community for the first 
time to secure prices for earlier dates, particularly over a period as long 
as 2 years. In St. Louis the Bureau has collected retail prices and 
rents regularly since 1917. In the Illinois-Kentucky area, however, 
the present study represents the first official survey of retail prices 
and rents. Old invoices and charge-account records of the store- 
keepers in the fluorspar area were of assistance in this connection and 
the task was also made somewhat easier because of the fact that 
prices from mail-order catalogues play an important part in the miners’ 
purchases. 

The following statement shows the percentage changes in living 
costs, by groups of items, between March 15, 1941, and April 15, 
1943, in St. Louis, Mo., and in the fluorspar-mining area. 


Percent of change 


St. Louis, Fluorspar- 

Mo. mining area 
RET NGS aE nk Oe ee ae ee +21.9 +20. 0 
RESIS, es SEEPS aay Sa ve +43. 1 37. 4 
0 Ea ae pa . +25.0 +29. 4 
Rs Sic \ Sos, <b o acc eta a Se ee is Miees Oe 1+4 0 
Fuel, electricity, and ice__....___-_-_-~- +3. 3 +8. 2 
Housefurnishings | EO 3 lpm et Ree +19.2 +12.8 
SE ESTE OS EI +9, 2 +6. 8 


Percent of change from March 15. 1941, to March 15, 1943, 
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Wholesale Prices in October 1943 


CONTINUING the downward tendency which began in June, com- 
modity prices in primary markets! dropped 0.1 percent during 
October. Weakening markets for livestock and poultry, for cotton, 
and for most fresh Fruite and vegetables largely accounted for the 
decline. The recession brought the all-commodity index to 103.( 
percent of the 1926 average, 1 percent below the peak reached in May 
of this year. 

Quotations for farm products in primary markets averaged ().7 
percent lower in October than in September. Building materials, 
on the contrary, rose 0.2 percent largely as a result of Office of Price 
Administration action in allowing higher ceilings on several types of 
lumber and millwork. ‘The textile products, chemicals and allied 
products, and miscellaneous commodities groups advanced 0.1 per- 
cent. Prices for hides and leather products, metals and metal 
products, and housefurnishing goods were unchanged during the 
month. A slight increase in prices for petroleum products did not 
affect the index for fuel and lighting materials. It remained steady 
at 81.0 percent of the 1926 average. 

A decline of over 3 percent in quotations for livestock and poultry 
contributed in a large measure to the drop of 0.7 percent in average 
prices for farm products during October. Lower prices were reported 
for cattle, hogs, sheep, and live poultry in the Chicago market, for 
cotton, wool, alfalfa seed, and flaxseed, for tobacco, and for most 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Grains rose 2.3 percent as a result of 
substantial increases in prices for barley, oats, rye, and wheat. In 
addition, markets were stronger for hay and clover seed, and for fresh 
milk at Chicago. 

Average prices for foods in primary markets edged slightly higher 
as a result of increases for dried peaches and apricots, canned peaches, 
oatmeal, flour, dressed poultry, and eggs. A few important foods, 
such as prunes, apples, onions, potatoes, and mutton, declined. 

Industrial commodity markets continued relatively steady, with a 
slight upward tendency. 

No changes were reported in prices for hides, skins, leather, and 
shoes. Higher prices for underwear were reported by some manu- 
facturers. 

A sharp advance in prices for natural gasoline at Oklahoma refin- 
eries was not reflected in the index for the fuel and lighting materials 
group. 


' The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data for the most part represent prices prevailing in the 
“first commercial transaction.’”” They are prices quoted in primary markets, at principal distribution 


points, 
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Prices for metals and metal products were firm. Average prices for 
lumber rose 0.3 percent and millwork advanced about 3 percent as a 
result of an upward adjustment in ceiling prices by the Office of Price 
Administration. Naval stores markets were up from 2 to 3 percent, 
while sand and gravel declined. 

Chemicals declined fractionally because of a decrease in prices for 
phthalic anhydride. Quotations for fertilizer materials were up about 
| percent because of an advance of over 6 percent in potashes. 

There were no changes reported in prices for furniture and house- 
furnishings during the month. 

In the miscellaneous commodities group, Pennsylvania neutral oil 
advanced 4 percent. The paper and pulp markets were steady. 

In October 1943, the price level for most agricultural commodities 

was considerably higher than it was a year ago. The farm products 
croup index rose 12 percent over the year period, led by an increase of 
nearly 34 percent in grain markets. Foods were up 1.6 percent, 
largely because of an advance of over 17 percent in fruits and vege- 
tables. Meats, on the contrary, were 8 percent lower than in October 
1942. 
Among the outstanding price movements in industrial commodity 
markets during the 12-month period October 1942 to October 1943, 
were increases of more than 28 percent for cattle feed and drugs and 
pharmaceuticals; about 7 percent for lumber and paper and pulp; 
and nearly 5 percent for coal, petroleum products, and fertilizer 
materials. Prices for a few commodities were lower than in October 
of last year. Plumbing and heating equipment declined 4 percent 
and cement dropped 0.6 percent. 

Prices for nearly all commodities are far above their pre-war levels 
of August 1939. In the agricultural commodity field, farm products 
have risen 100 percent mainly because of increases of about 140 per- 
cent in the grain markets and over 90 percent for livestock and 
poultry. Average prices for foods in primary markets were 56 per- 
cent higher than in August 1939, with fruits and vegetables up!97 
percent; dairy products, over 60 percent; meats, 44 percent; and 
cereal products, 31 percent. Outstanding price increases in industrial 
commodity markets from August 1939 to October 1943 were 151 
percent for industrial fats and oils; 133 percent for cattle feed; 114 
percent for drugs and pharmaceuticals; over 70 percent for cotton 
goods; nearly 60 percent for lumber; about 50 percent for woolen 
and worsted goods and hides and skins; 30 percent for clothing, paper 
and pulp, and rubber; and about 20 percent for shoes, leather, coal, 
paint and paint materials, fertilizer materials, furniture, and house- 
furnishings. 

Average prices for raw materials in October were 68 percent higher 
than in August 1939, while semimanufactured articles and finished 
products advanced approximately 25 percent during this period. 

Percentage comparisons of the October 1943 level of commodity 
prices in wholesale markets with September 1943, October 1942, and 
August 1939, with corresponding index numbers, are given in table 1. 
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Tasie 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities. 
October 1943, With Comparisons for September 1943, October 1942, and August 1939 
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Iilles r . ‘ 
939° Index Numbers by Commedity Groups, 1926 to October 1943 
a [Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for 





selected years from 1926 to 1942, and by months from October 1942 
to October 1943, are shown in table 2. 






TABLE 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 












| Hides | Fuel | sretals Chem-| rouse. 






































Farm and { Tex- | and |"anq | Build-| icals |“y,,. | Mis- | All 
. |leath-| tile | light- | ing | and + | cel- | com- 
ear and month — Foods|""er | prod-| ing | — | mate- | allied | nish- | jane- | modi- 
nat prod- | ucts | mate- | PO" | rials | prod-| oo, | ous | ties 
ucts | rials | | ucts | 500% 
| | | 
_.---------| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
BE aN 104.9 | 99.9 | 109.1} 90.4 | $3.0 | 100.5 | 95.4/ 94.0) 94.3] 826) 95.3 
We. - orice 48.2| 61.0] 729] 549] 70.3] 802] 71.4] 73.9] 75.1] 644 | 64.8 
i. a 51.4 | 60.5) 80.9] 64.8] 66.3] 79.8] 77.0] 721] 75.8] 625], 65.9 
WE ti ai Bac 80.9} 821] 95.4] 71.5 | 76.2] 87.0) 86.7| 78.7] 81.7] 70.5|° 80.8 
RES 7 aE 86.4 | 85.5 | 104.6 | 76.3| 77.6| 95.7] 95.2] 826] 89.7] 77.8| 86.3 
| ' | j 
_ j 68.5 | 73.6] 92.8 66.7 | 76.5] 95.7) 90.3] 77.0| 868] 73.3] 78.6 
: 65.3 | 70.4] 95.6| 69.7] 73.1 04.4 | 90.5| 76.0] 86.3] 74.8] 77.1 
{ : 67.7 | 71.3 | 100.8} 73.8] 71.7] 95.8] 948] 77.0] 88.5] 77.3] 78.6 
82.4] 82.7] 108.3] 84.8| 76.2| 99.4 | 103.2| 846| 94.3] 82.0 7.3 
12 aie 105.9 | 99.6 | 117.7] 96.9 | 78.5 | 103.8 | 110.2] 97.1 | 1024] 89.7] 988 
1942 | | | 
| 
ber...- | 109.0 | 103.4 | 117.8] 97.1 | 79.0 | 103.8 | 110.4 | 96.2 | 102.5] 88.6] 100.0 
ember. 110.5 | 103.5 | 117.8 | 97.1 | 79.1 | 103.8] 110.1] 99.5 | 102.5] 90.1 | 100.3 
cember.........-- | 113.8 | 104.3 | 117.8 | 97.2] 79.2| 103.8 | 110.0 | 99.5 | 102.5} 90.5] 101.0 
1948 | | | | | | 
January .... | 117.0 | 106.2 | 117.8 | 97.3 | 79.3 | 103.8 | 109.8 | 100.2 | 102.5] 90.7] 101.9 
February..........- 119.0 | 105.8 | 117.8] 97.3 | 79.8 | 103.8 | 110.2 | 100.3 | 102.6 | 90.9] 102.5 
Menai. .. casas 122.8 | 107.4 | 117.8 | 97.3 | 80.3 | 103.8 | 110.4 | 100.0 | 1026) 91.4] 103.4 
T= a 123.9 | 108.4 | 117.8 | 97.4 | 80.6 | 103.8 | 110.3 | 100.1 | 102.6 | 91.6 | 103.7 
Mags dblake css... 125.7 | 110.5 | 117.8| 97.4] 80.8 | 103.8 | 110.5 | 100.2| 102.7| 91.9 | 104. 1 
ae aE 126.2 | 109.6 | 117.8 | 97.4 | 81.0] 103.8 | 110.6 | 100.0 | 1028] 91.8} 103.8 
PRT nace 125.0 | 107.2 | 117.8| 97.4] 81.0] 103.7 | 110.7 | 100.1 | 1026] 923] 103.2 
roe Se AT 123.5 | 105.8 | 117.8 | 97.4] 80.9] 103.7 | 1122] 100.2] 1026 | 92.6| 103.1 
September-.-.._--.._| 123.1 | 105.0 | 117.8 | 97.5 | 81.0 | 103.7 | 112.5 | 100.3 | 102.6 | 93.0] 103.1 
October..-----------| 1222 | 105.1 | 117.8 $7.6 | 81.0 | 103.7 | 112.7 | 100.4 | 102.6 | 93.1} 103.0 











Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to October 1943 





The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities other 
than farm products, and commodities other than farm products and 
foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications ‘‘ Raw 
materials,’’ “‘Semimanufactured articles,’ and ‘‘ Manufactured prod- 
ucts” was shown on pages 10 to 12 of Wholesale Prices, December 
and Year 1941 (Serial No. R. 1434). 
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TaBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
during September and October 1943 are shown by the index numbers 
in table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for 
the month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from 
week to week. 


TaBLe 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, September 
and October 1943 


[1926 = 100} 
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Labor Turnover in Manufacturing, Mining, Telephone, 
and Telegraph Industries, September 1943 


THE quit rate in September 1943 of 6.25 was slightly below the 
August high point of 6.30, despite the fact that the return of school 
teachers and students has normally resulted in an increased quit rate 
in September. The total separation rate for all manufacturing indus- 
tries in September 1943 was 8.12 per 100 employees, or approximately 
the same as in September 1942. This year, however, 77 percent of all 
separations were quits, while a year before only 64 percent were in 
this category. Military separations represented only 8 percent of all 
separations in September 1943 as compared with 18 percent in 
September 1942. 

Although shifting to other jobs was the reason most often advanced 
for the large number of quits, the return to school of teachers and 
students continued to be a very important factor. Transportation 
difficulties, inadequate housing, and home duties were very often 
advanced in explanation of quits. 

The quit rates for women were considerably higher than for men 
in 29 of the 36 selected industries for which comparable data for 
women were shown. Extremely high quit rates for both men and 
women prevailed in the aluminum and magnesium smelting and refin- 
ing industry —the rate for women being 9.01 per 100 employees and 
that for men 9.88. 

The discharge rate declined slightly between August and September 
and further drops in this rate are anticipated. The extremely high 
discharge rate which prevailed during the summer months was due 
largely to the lack of adaptability of many of the young people who 
worked during their vacations. 

In both anthracite and bituminous-coal mining the accession rates 
were even lower than the relatively low separation rates of 2.88 and 
3.85 per 100 employees. The separation rate of 7.19 in the metal- 
mining group was offset by the accession rate of 7.60. The furloughing 
of ex-miners from the army to work in the mines is reflected in the 
accession rate of 10.11 in copper-ore mining and of 9.02 in the mis- 
cellaneous metal-mining industry which includes aluminum ore. 

The separation rates for both the telephone and telegraph industries 
were below that for all manufacturing. The accession rate for the 
telephone industry was insufficient to “maintain the level of employ- 
ment, while in the telegraph industry the accession rate of 6.00 was 
more than enough to offset the separation rate of 4.99. 
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Taste 1.—Mornthly Labor Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 
Industries ' 
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1 Turnover rates are not comparable to the employment and pay-roll reports issued monthly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, as the former are based on data for the entire month, while the latter refer o1 
to pay periods ending nearest the middle of the month. In addition, labor turnover data refer to al! em- 
ployees whereas the employment and pay-roll reports relate only to wage earners. Certain seasonal ind 
tries such as canning and preserving, are not covered by the labor turnover survey and the sample is 
as extensive as that of the employment survey which includes a larger number of small plants. 

? Preliminary figure. 

3 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 

4 Data for 1939 included with quits. 


TABLE 2.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Manufactur- 
ing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, September 1943 ' 
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lron and steel and their products—Con. 
Forgings, iron and steel____.............-- 
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7.86] :31| :20| :42| 7.87| 7.78 
4.30| .28| .72| .53| 5.46] 4.94 
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Tasie 2.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Manufactu;. 
ing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, September 1943 \—Continued 
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Textile-mill products—Continued. 
Hosiery, seamless... a 
Knitted underwear ae 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 
woolen and worsted_. das 


A] 


~I 


Apparel and other finished textile products 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and over- 
coats _. | 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work cloth- 
ing, and allied garments_.........____- 
Women’s clothing, except corse ts 
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ad 


Leather and leather eae ee 
Leather . 
Boots and shoes 





“Ions J 
Ce or 


Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
Grain-mill products__-__-- 


to bho bh 
Ces 


Paper and allied products... - 
Paper and pulp. ---.. 
Paper boxes 


Oe 


Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Rayon and allied products 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives coal 
Explosives 2 
Small-arms ammunition ? 


Sa 9 So > oH 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining.__.._..- 


NP Sm wooo 


Rubber products... .-.-- 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 4 
Rubber footwear and related produc ee 
Miscellaneous rubber industries 


NINES 
NOM por 


Tobac co manufactures -__. 


~ © 
1 
2 © 


Miscellane ous industries 
Nonmanufacturing 


Metal mining ¢ 
Iron ore 
ps pel ore 
Lead and zinc ore_. 
Gold-silver ore. 
Metal mining (not elsewhere classified), 
including aluminum ore. re, 
Coal mining: 
Anthracite mining-___- 
Bituminous-coal mining. . 
Public utilities: 
Telephone 
Telegraph 











1 September data are preliminary. 

? Publication of accession rates is restricted in these specific war industries. - 

* Revised July data for machine tools and machine-tool accessories, respectively, are as follows: 
separation 6.18, 6.83; quit 3.85, 4.23; discharge 0.60, 1.06; lay-off 0.79, 0.60; military and miscellaneous 
0.94; total accession 2.67, 4.28. 

‘Data for the various metal-mining industries not published previously. Data back to Marc! 
are available upon request. 

§ Not available. 
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| [ante 3.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates for Men and Women in Selected Industries 
eit Engaged in War Production, September 1943 ' 





Rate per 100 employees 2 


Industry Total separation Quit Total accession 


Men Women’ Men Women Men | Women 


and stee] and their products 5. 30 9.18 3. 84 8.17 4. 66 11. 40 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 3. 90 7. 43 2. 78 6. 82 3.11 10. 00 
tray-iron castings - - cae oer eegid maha 8. 24 11. 41 6. 24 8.12 7. 46 11. 78 
Valleable-iron castings 7.14 8. 16 5. 90 6. 77 5. 08 10. 57 
Steel castings r ‘ 8. 20 9. 34 6.19 8. 26 6.92} 11.14 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings_ 5.14 8. 03 3. 63 6. 05 4. 24 | 27. 94 
Firearms (60 caliber and under) , 5. 40 9. 34 3. 53 8. 36 6.00} 11.52 
Machinery, except electrical _. 5. 87 9. 50 3. 79 7.91 4. 37 9. 88 
Engines and turbines- ---- apelin 4. 87 8. 90 3. 21 7.74 4. 49 11.45 
Machine tools 3 ; . ; 5. 98 9.60 | 3.30 7. 25 2.12 5. 68 
Machine-tool ac cessories 3. ; 5. 92 9. 59 3. 47 8. 16 3. 70 6. 61 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not 
elsewhere classified : 5. 01 7.79 3. 33 6. 38 3. 28 8.72 
General industrial machinery, except pumps 6. 70 10.26 | 4.67 8. 76 5. 58 11. 47 
Pumps and pumping equipment 6. 40 9.16; 4.38 8. 01 4. 87 6. 93 
Nonferrous metals and their products ‘ 8. 03 10. 10 5. 98 8. 67 9.79 14.14 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
and magnesium 4.39 11. 76 2. 96 8. 75 3. 34 9. 05 
Aluminum and magnesium sme lting and refining 12. 56 10. 44 9. 88 9. 01 15. 85 15. 76 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys 5. 85 9. 58 4. 23 8. 85 5. 54 10. 54 
Aluminum and magnesium products 7. 80 10. 73 5. 60 9. 27 11.38 18. 59 
Nonferrous meta] foundries, except aluminum and 
magnesium 72 m 7. 27 9.77 5. 56 7.81 7. 09 13. 37 
Electrical machinery ___- 5. 64 9. 21 4.05 7.91 6. 05 10. 51 
Electrical equipment for industrial use 4.41 7.97 2. 99 6. 47 4. 32 8. 90 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs 6. 13 9. 70 4.22 8. 45 6. 99 11. 29 
Communication equipment, except radios ; 5.43 | 10.14 3. 97 9. 09 5. 70 11. 48 
Ordnance 6. 16 9. 86 3. 90 7.71 5. 85 11. 90 
, Guns, howitzers, mortars, and related equipme nt. 6. 03 10. 04 3. 78 7. 69 4.73 11.73 
Ammunition, except for small arms 6. 52 10. 63 4.32 8. 40 7. 40 12. 69 
Tanks 8. 69 11. 94 4.93 7.70 6. 77 12. 54 
Sighting and fire-control equipment 3. 61 5. 82 2.17 5. 08 3. 43 8. 68 
lransportation equipment except automobiles 7. 82 9. 58 5.31 8.10 8. 07 12. 32 
Aircraft 6.13 8.14 4. 22 7. 34 7. 03 10. 08 
Aircraft parts 4.54 8.15 2. 92 6. 99 5. 60 12. 85 
Shipbuilding and repairs : 10. 26 14. 72 6. 97 11. 29 9. 66 17. 27 
Chemicals and allied products 6. 60 13. 06 4.10 7. 91 4. 69 7. 38 
Industrial chemicals, except e »xplosives 4. 84 8. 55 3. 34 6. 86 4.49 8.75 
Explosives ; 4. 67 8. 01 3. 25 6. 79 3. 16 6. 47 
Small arms ammunition _ 9. 69 16. 50 4. 96 8. 41 4.31 6. 54 





1 Data are preliminary. 

? These figures are presented to show comparative turnover rates and should not be used to esti- 
mate employment. 

3 Revised July data for machine. tools and machine-tool accessories are as follows; 


Total separation Quit Total accession 


Men Women Men Women Men Women 


Machine tools be 5. 65 9.09 3. 45 6. 05 2.15 5. 46 
Machine-tool accessories. : 6. 43 8.15 3. 67 6. 13 3. 53 6. 79 
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Estimated Construction Activity in,Continental United 
States, First 9 Months of 1942 and 1943 


ONE indication of the growing effectiveness of the War Production 
Board’s efforts to direct the flow of critical materials and manpower 
into war production through elimination of all nonessential construction 
projects is the steadily declining-rate of construction activity. Reach- 
ing an all-time peak of 4.3 billion dollars in the third quarter of 1942. 
construction expenditures turned downward in the fourth quarter and 
by the third quarter of 1943 had declined to a level of 1.7 Sillion dol- 
lars. Total new construction expenditures for the first 9 months of 
1943 amounted to 6.1 billion dollars, as compared with 10.2 billion in 
the first three-quarters of 1942. 

Construction for private account, limited to the barest essentials by 
the War Production Board, amounted to only 1.2 billion dollars in the 
first 9 months of the current year. This was less than half of the total 
for the comparable period of 1942. Third-quarter expenditures, how- 
ever, showed a seasonal increase of 60 million dollars over the second 
quarter of 1943. 

Expenditures on public projects, largely determined by the war and 
industrial facilities construction programs, continued the downward 
trend that started with the fourth quarter of 1942. Public construc- 
tion expenditures of 1.3 billion dollars in the third quarter of 1943 were 
little more than a third of such expenditures in the third quarter of tle 
previous year. The total for the first 9 months was 4.9 bilion dollars 
as compared with 7.6 billion in the first 9 months of 1942. 


Private Construction 


The increase in privately financed construction expenditures be- 
tween the second and third quarters of 1943 was mainly the result of 
increased nonfarm residential construction from 190 to 243 million 
dollars. Although nonfarm residential construction activity for the 
first 9 months of 1943 amounted to only 576 million dollars as com- 
pared with 1,217 million in 1942, both the second and third quarters 
showed substantial gains over the preceding 3 month periods. 

Third-quarter private nonresidential construction expenditures 
remained at about the same level as in the second quarter. The tota! 
of 114 million dollars for the first 9 months of 1943 was only one-four' |: 
of the total for the same period of 1942. 

In spite of the fact that food production goals were increased in 
1943, farm construction expenditures have remained at a low lev:! 
throughout the year. Third-quarter expenditures of 84 million dollars 
were 13 million more than in the second quarter. During the first 
menths of the year farmers spent only slightly more than half of wha‘ 
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they spent for dwellings in the same period of 1942. For service 
buildings, farmers spent 148 million dollars in 1943 as against 237 
million dollars for the same period of the previous year. 

Construction expenditures on public utility systems remained fairly 
constant throughout the first 9 months of 1943. The 104 million dol- 
lars spent in each of the first two quarters dropped to 97 million in the 
third quarter. The 9-month total of 305 million dollars amounted 
to about three-fifths of the 1942 total. 








Public Construction 










The one bright spot in the public construction picture was the 
increased rate of activity in the building of badly needed houses and 
apartments in crowded centers of war production. The sum of ap- 
proximately 538 million dollars was spent for this purpose in the first 3 
quarters of 1943, as compared with 346 million in 1942. Third-quarter 
expenditures of 161 million dollars, however, were 11 million dollars 
less than in the third quarter of 1942 and 51 million less than in the 
second quarter of 1943. Public nonresidential construction expendi- 
tures, exclusive of those for industrial facilities, were heavily curtailed 
in 1942 and in the first quarter of the current year amounted to only 
7 million dollars. The building of schools, hospitals, and recreation 
centers under the War Public Works program, however, lifted nonresi- 
dential building from the low level of the first quarter to 10 million in 
the second and 16 million dollars in the third quarter. 

















Estimated New Construction Activity in Continental United States, First 9 Months of 
1942 and 1943, by Quarter ' 












Estimated amounts (in millions of dollars) spent for 
construction 

















1943 | 1942 
Function and ownership EE i Le Re Be ee Se ne ae 
| | 


| Total, | First Sec- | Third | Total, | First | 5° | Third 










































| first 9 | quar- ond | quar- | first 9 | quar- ond quar- 
months! ter | — ter |months| ter | = ter 
| ter | | | ter 
l otal new construction... .......-.--.---.- 6,128 | 2,311 | 2,080 | 1,737 | 10,202 | 2, 506 | 3.430 4, 266 
Pe ccccncensaptnnd 1,222} 364) 399) 459) 2,561) 899) 950 | 712 
Residential (nonfarm) ---------- ~— 576 | 143; 190; 243] 1,217) 463/ 471) 283 
ee Ss 114 | 45 34 35 | 454 201; 153 100 
Farm: | 
ES 79; 2! 2) 2 148; 34 59 55 
Service buildings. ............-----| 48} 46) 4) 56] 27! Si 89 97 
Public utility............-..-----------] 305 | 104) 104 | 97) 505 | 150 | 178 177 
Public construction_.........-..-- _..-| 4,906 | 1,947 | 1,681 | 1,278 | 7,641 | 1,607 2,480 | 3,554 
Residential (including war housing) ---| 538 165 212 161 346 77 97 172 
Nonresidential (excluding industrial 
eee 33 7 10 16 121 | 47 42 32 
Industrial facilities. __......-- Lideastne 1, 459 663 461 335 2, 514 542 846 1, 126 
Military and naval (not including in- | 
dustrial facilities or war housing)...-| 2, 152 893 746 513 | 3,704 689 | 1,152 | 1,863 
Ee aE Ei oincninaagengmponacssse 319 82 lll 126 527 131 | 199 197 
Other public: 
Federal ?____--- NET — 319 107 113 99 297 77 95 125 
State and local #__.._.........-... 8s; 3/; Bf 28 132 4; 49 39 

















1 The estimates include expenditures for new construction in the continental United States. They do 
not include work relief construction expenditures or maintenance expenditures. The estimates do include 
expenditures for major additions and alterations. , 

1 Includes conservation and development, T. V. A., and public pipe line construction expenditures. 

* Includes water supply, sewage disposal, and miscellaneous public service enterprises. 
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With the industrial facilities and war construction programs nea: 
completion, greatly reduced quarterly rates of activity are to [> 
expected. Expenditures for the construction of war plants amounted 
to only 335 million dollars in the third quarter as compared with 1 || 126 
million in the third quarter of 1942. The 9-month total of | 
million dollars compares with 2,514 million last year. Military and 
naval construction expenditures were down to a level of 513 milli 
dollars in the third quarter as against 1,863 million in the same period 
of 1942. The 9-month total was 2,152 million dollars. 

Highw ay construction showed a seasonal increase of 15 million do|- 
lars in the third quarter but was still considerably below the level of 9 
year ago. The 9-month total of 319 million dollars was 208 million 
under the figure for the first 9 months of 1942. All other Federal] 
construction combined (which includes river, harbor, and flood contro] 
works, TVA projects, and pipe-line construction) amounted to 319 
million dollars in the first 3 quarters of 1943 as against 297 million in 
1942. Federally financed pipe-line construction accounted for the 
increase. State and local construction expenditures of 86 million 
dollars in the first 3 quarters of 1943 were 46 million less than in 1942 


POPOOOOS 


Building Construction in Urban Areas, October 1943 


THE dollar valuation of building construction started in urban areas 
during October 1943 was 8 percent more than for that started during 
September 1943. The value of Federal contracts awarded increased 
29 percent, but the valuation of private work declined 2 percent. New 
residential construction started during October was 37 percent greate 
than that started during September, but new nonresidential construc- 
tion declined by 7 percent, and additions, alterations, and — by 
10 percent. 

Building construction started during October 1943 was 23 percent 
less than in October 1942, as a result of the 48-percent decline in thie 
value of Federal contracts awarded. Permit valuations for non 
Federal construction increased 13 percent over the October 1942 total! 
The dollar volume of new residential buildings declined 24 percent, 
and of new nonresidential buildings, 37 percent; additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs, however, increased 28 percent from the totals for 
October 1942. 


Comparison of October 1943 with September 1943 and October 1912 


The volume of Federally financed and other building constructio: 
in urban areas of the United States in September and October 194 
and October 1942 is summarized in table 1. 

The number of new dwelling units in urban aréas for which permits 
were issued or contracts were awarded during October 1943 and thi 
estimated valuation of such new housekeeping residential constructio! 
are presented in table 2. 
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ing TaBLeE 1.—Summary of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, October 1943 
» Hh 
eq Number of buildings Valuation 
Zh — ——— ‘gone ee 
1 Fo Percent of Percent of 


change from— 





and Class of construction change from— | October 
“in October — 1943 |; —-— a - 









































OI 1943 Q (in thou- . / 
Sep- Octo- : ; Sep- Octo- 
tember} ber | 8845S) | tember! ber 
1943 1942 | 1943 1942 
lol- ee oo ee gk a a SO a ee 
I 4]] building construction......._.__._- oateiiadl 60, 440 +0. 1 —6.7 $120,990 | +8.4 — 23. 2 
7 9 — — — = —— — SS | 
New residential ' OY eh A : A me: 14,734 | +37.0 | —20.6 | 56,107 | +36.8 — 24.0 
on New nonresidential____.__- — a 7, 785 —7.4 | —13.6 40,938 | —7.0 —37.1 
1] , dditions, alterations, and repairs.._._...___.- 37, 921 —7.9 | +1.9 23, 945 —9.8 |} +28 
| )| 
ry TasLe 2.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by Type 
7 of Dwelling, October 1943 
h 
on Number of dwelling units | Valuation 
j 2 —_—— a > —EE ———— —_—__— —————$_ Se 
| 
| Percent of change Percent of change 
Type of financing and dwelling —_— October — 
| October |——— _ 1943 (in —— 
BG ic. hn TF 
|| epteM-| Ootober thousands) | Septem- October 
ber 1942 | | ber | 1942 
2 | | 1943 os | 1943 — 
‘, : mS .. ot | ~—<. Se & fhe BOS, MR Qype oes 
; All dwellings_..........--.. Lo ee 18,170 | +31.7| —19.0| $55,836 | +38.5 | —23.5 
S —_—_—_— — ————<—_— = = = = — — = = —a 
r Privately financed si 11.840; +86); +2.8 37, 861 +10. 7 +.6 
g 
aaa - 7, 018 +5.0 | —20.9 23, 946 +7. 1 —21.0 
2-family t. * be : 1, 802 +17.4 | +60.7 | 5, 311 +23. 3 | +56. 7 
Multifamily ?___- eT eae 3, 020 +12.4 +98. 6 | 8, 604 +14.0); +20.5 
0, ee 6, 330 | +119.0 —42.0 17,975 | +194. 6 —49. 2 











! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
4 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of First 10 Months of 1942 and 1943 


Permit valuations and contract values reported in the first 10 
months of 1942 and 1943 are compared in table 3. 


TaBLe 3.—Valuation of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, by Class of Con- 
struction, First 10 Months of 1942 and 1943 





Valuation (in thousands of dollars) of— 




















| 
| All construction: First 10 | Federal construction: First 10 
Class of construction months | months 
aca “a? ini | 
Percent | | Percent 
1942 | 1942 of 1943 | 1942 of 

| change | | change 
All construction___....___. a Se 1, 082, 271 | 2,451,830 | —55.9 504, 240 | 1, 452, 591 | —65. 3 
New residential..._....._._..............| 486,346 | 824,583 | —41.0| 168,934 | 275,693| —38.7 
New nonresidential___- 402, 343 | 1, 374, 351 —70. 7 322, 144 1, 144,147 | -—71.8 


Additions, alterations, and repairs. _- iad 193, 582 252,896 | —23.5 13, 162 32,751 | —50.8 
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The number and valuation of new dwelling units for which permits 
were issued and contracts awarded during the first 10 months of 1942 
are compared with similar data for 1942 in table 4. 


TaBie 4.—Number and Valuation of New — Units in All Urban Areas, by Sore, 
} ; 


of Funds and Type of Dwelling, First 


= 


Months of 1942 and 1943 






































Number of dwelling units Valuation (in thousand 
Type of financing and dwelling First 10 months of— Percent First 10 months of— a ; 
of 
1943 1942 | Change! 1943 2 | chang 
ad — 
All dwellings.._..___- ge eg eo 176, 878 248,853 | —28.9 78, 344 $807, 201. | 
Privately financed 101,840 | 167,755 | —39.3| 316,585 | 554,223 | —4 9 
RS eS Oe re To ee: 65, 603 126, 872 | —48.3 216, 215 436,919 | —%5 
2-family !__. SRM IPO SAPS - 13, 932 13, 498 +3.2 38, 984 36, 861 Le 9 
ss ss, LS a 22, 305 A —18.6 61, 386 80, 443 —33.7 
gg RT a SNE 75, 038 | 81, 098 -—7.5 |} 161,759 252, 978 











1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
* Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction From Public Funds, October 1943 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during September and October 1943 and October 1942 on all con- 
struction projects and shipbuilding financed wholly or partially from 
Federal funds and reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is shown 
in table 5. This table includes ali other types of construction as wel! 
as building construction, both inside and outside urban areas of the 
United States. 


Tasie 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started in Construc- 
tion Projects and Shipbuilding Financed From Federal Funds, October 1943 























Contracts awarded and force-account work 
started (in thousands) 
Federal agency : _ 
October 1943! | September1943?) October 1942 
DD rginctintvclabitintiniadibenatiintiplonibebulle $314, 491 $556, 516 | $505, 
War “~~ 0 a a ee ee ee 4, 255 4, 260 3, 45 
Regular Federal appropriations. __.____- See 277, 522 536, 247 256, 997 
Federal Public Housing Authority .................... 32, 714 16, 009 45, 15 
1 Preliminary; subject to revision. 
2 Revised. 
Coverage and Method 


Figures on building construction shown in this report cover tli 
entire urban area of the United States, which, by Census definitio: 
includes all incorporated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 o: 
more and, by special rule, a small number of unincorporated civ! 
divisions. The volume of privately financed construction is estimate 
from the building-permit data received from a large majority of 4! 
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urban places, and these estimates are combined with data on build- 
ing-construction contracts awarded as furnished by Federal and State 
agencies. The contracts awarded for Federally financed building 
construction in urban areas were valued at $48,463,000 in October 
1943, $37,692,000 in September 1943, and $93,659,000 in October 
1942. 

The valuation figures represent estimates of construction costs 
made by prospective private builders when applying for permits to 
build, and the value of contracts awarded by the Federal and State 
governments. No land costs are included. Unless otherwise indi- 
cated, only building construction within the corporate limits of cities 
in the urban areas is included in the tabulations. 
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Summary of Reports for October 1943 


THE total number of employees in nonagricultural establishments 
was 38,286,000 in October 1943, or about 35,000 more than in Sep- 
tember. The gain reflects the ‘addition of 140 ,000 workers to the 
trade division, a seasonal increase, and an increase in manufacturing 
employment. The only sizable decline, 90,000 employees, was in 
construction and was brought about hy the completion of many 
Federal construztion contracts. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


The increase of 58,000 wage earners in the durable-goods group of 
manufacturing industries and the decline of 35,000 in the nondurable 
group resulted in a net increase of 23,000 wage earners in all manu- 
facturing industries. 

Employ ment in 7 of the 9 durable-goods groups increased. The 
largest increase, 29,000 wage earners, was in the transportation- 
equipment group and was due to expansion of the aircraft and air- 
craft-engine industries. Recent administrative measures relating to 
employment in West Coast aircraft plants are responsible to a large 
extent for the expanded aircraft employment. 

Among the nondurable groups, only the food group showed a 
sizable decrease in employment. The seasonal employment decline 
in the canning industry lowered employment in the food group to 
1,049 ,000—55 000 below the September level. 

Employ ment in bituminous-coal mining and in metal mining were 
each 2,000 below that in September 1943. Bituminous-coal mining 
employed 372,000 wage earners in October 1943, as compared with 
427,000 in October 1942. Of the metal-mining industries, only copper 
mining and lead and zinc mining employed more wage earners than 
in October 1942. The metal-mining group as a whole employed 
almost 9,000 fewer wage earners than last October. 

Employment in laundries and in dyeing and cleaning establishments 
was considerably below the level in October 1942. Although wage- 
earner employment in dyeing and cleaning plants was 1,200 above the 
September figure, it was still 2,300 below = t October. oe oma 
in laundries declined by 1,000 between September and October to 
249 000—24,000 less than in October 1942. 
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TaBLE 1.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment 
in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ' 


[Subject to revision] 





Estimated number of wage W age-earner in- 
earners (in thousands) dexes (1939 = 100) 


Industry group 








Octo- | Sep- R Octo- | Octo- | Sep- 
ber | tember —_ Ober ber tombe r 

1943 1943 | ee 1942 | 1943 | 1943 
il manufacturing - ; : ‘ 13,969 13,946 | 14,003 13, 166 170. 5 170. 2 
Durab!e goods. - bs Seer ae oe ; 8,388 | 8,330) 8,321 7, 464 232. 3 230. 7 
Nondurable goods_ SR APE eae aa 5, 581 5, 616 | 5,682) & 702° 121. 8 122.6 
Iron and steel and their products_-_-....____- WS 1, 728 | 1,721 | 1,718 1, 635 174. 3 "173.6 6 
25 | 717 610 283. 9 279. 8 


Electrical machinery--_-.............-- rane 736 7 
Machinery, except electrical - - | 1,253 | 1,248] 1,251 1, 148 237. 2 236. 2 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles. 335 2, 306 2, 304 1,836 | 1471.0 | 1453.0 


—_ 


to 


f SO a ee 745 738 714 572 185, 2 183. 4 
Nonferrous metals and their eee 421 417 | 415 392 183. 9 181.8 
Lumber and timber basic products. _.__....___.-- 463 467 482 535 110. 2 111.0 
Furniture and finished lumber products. ______- 357 356 362 368 108. 8 108. 6 
Stone, clay, and glass products.._____.__._._.__--_- 350 352 358 368 119. 1 119.8 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures. 1, 187 1,185 | 1,202-" 1,275 103. 8 103. 6 
Apparel and other finished textile products-_--__- 825 822 | 834 Or! 104.5 104. 1 
Leather and leather products-_-.-._....____- : 311 315 325 357 89. 6 90.8 
LG ae AR a 1,049 1,104! 1,110) 1,099) 122.8 129. 2 
Tobacco manufactures.._______________- 4 : SY hata! 88 99 95.1 | 94.7 
Paper and allied products._...________- AE 312 311} 315 300 | 117.8} 117.2 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries _-____- 336 330 337 331 102. 5 100. 7 
Chemicals and allied products_-_______. Sho tet 738 736 741 673 | 255.9 255. 4 
Products of petroleum and coal--_-___.______-_---- 126 126 | 127 126 118.9 119. 0 
Rubber products__.___...___- padkidit enone 199 195 | 194 169 164. 2 161. 2 
Miscellaneous industries_.___._.---- ae 409 404 407 | 369 | 167.0 165. 1 





1 The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and prelim- 
inary data for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and are not comparable with data shown in previous reports for Desauber 1942 and 
prior months. Estimates and indexes for the period, January 1939 to November 1942, comparable with 
the data in the above vable are available upon request. 


Public Employment 


Employees in the Federal executive service numbered 2,963,000 at 
the end of October 1943. Although this was 264,000 above the 
October 1942 level, it was a drop of 2,900 from September 1943 and 
of 165,000 from the peak of 3,128,000 in June. The major declines 
during the 4-month period June—October 1943 occurred in the War 
Department (180,000), War Manpower Commission (13,500), and 
Federal Security Agency (2,900). Partially offsetting increases took 
place mainly in the Navy Department (18,400), Post Office Depart- 
ment (10,200), and Treasury Department (2,400). The additions 
made by the Treasury Department were required to handle the cur- 
rent income-tax collections, and those by the Post Office Department, 
to handle the foreign Christmas mailings. In the Washington metro- 
politan area, war agencies have dropped 7,600 employees since June, 
and other agencies 3,100. 

Total employment on construction and shipbuilding and repair 
projects dropped 58,000 during the month ending October 15, and 
667,000 during the preceding year. All types of projects, except ship- 
building and repair and war public works, were affected. 

Work relief was authorized to be continued in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, with a total of approximately 40,000 project workers 
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The number of such workers has declined steadily from July to 
October 1943, as is indicatd by the following figures: 


Pay-roll 
Employment expenditures 
gf RR a ee 40, 932 $592, 360 
REE on ap One -* 39, 515 1, 117, 123 
OS SS) | REE 39, 494 1, 077, 436 aC 
Ck EE I AR - 36, 891 1, 187, 670 . 


mé 
fin 
est 


In October approximately 800 of these project workers were in thie 
Virgin Islands and the rest, 36,100, were in Puerto Rico. 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative and judicial] Vi 
services and for force-account employees in the executive service are Ta 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics; data for other executiye- \ 
service employees are reported through the Civil Service Commission. ; 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly reports on employ- Bi 
ment and pay rolls for the various construction projects financed Ei 
wholly or partially by Federal funds, directly from the contractors and 
subcontractors, and for the work-relief program from the Washinc- 
ton office. ‘ 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data for the regular Fed- T) 
eral services, for construction projects financed wholly or partially 
from Federal funds, and for the Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands 
work-relief program is given in table 2. 


TaBie 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on Projects | 
Financed Wholly or Partially From Federal Funds sa 





I 
| Employment Pay rolls 





Service or program : 
October | Septem- | October October September | October 
1943 ber 1943 1942 1943 1943 





Regular Federal services: | 
aE 2, 963,129 |2, 064 
War agencies ?______. .....|2, 164, 522 |2, 171, 943 

Other agencies... -__- .-.--| 798, 607 20 
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Financed from regular Fed- 
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514, 978, 00 
498, 793, 00: 
16, 185, OO 
12, 955, 00 
1, 723, OO 
39, 346, 00: 
38, 983, 00 
363, OUI 


1, 187, 670 § 25, 629, 38: 
(4) 5 9, 250, 000 


() (*) * 16, 379, 385 
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! Includes employees in United States navy yards and on force-account construction who are also inciude’ 
under construction projects. Data for October 1942 are not strictly comparable with the series starting Jun: 

1943 because of the inclusion of employees on terminal leave in the earlier figure and the inclusion beginning ] 
June + of approximately 7,000 employees of the War Shipping Administration who were previous!) 
unreported. 

2 Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aero- ( 
nautics, The Panama Canal, Office for gy Management, Office of Censorship, Office of Price 
Administration, Office of Strategic Services, Foreign Economic Administration, and the Petroleum Ac- 
ministration for War. 

3 Includes ship construction and repair in United States navy yards and the Federally financed part thereo! 
in private shipyards. 

‘ Break-down not available. 

5 Data cover entire Work Pro Administration m, which was abolished at the end of June 194: 
except for the work in Puerto Rico and the Virgin x 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 
Employment, September 1943 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


ESTIMATES of civil employees in nonagricultural establishments by 
major groups are given in table 1. With the exception of the trade and 
finance-service-miscellaneous groups, they are not comparable with 
estimates published in the September 1942 or earlier issues of the 
Monthly Labor Review. Comparable{ figures for the months from 
January 1939 to July 1942 are given in the October 1942 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 

The estimates are based on reports of employers to the U. § 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, on data made available by the Bureau of 
Employment Security and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance of the Federal Security Agency, and on information sup- 
plied by other Government agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Civil Service Commission, and the Bureau of the Census. 
They do‘not include military personnel, emergency employment (such 
as WPA, NYA, and CCC), proprietors or self-employed persons, 
unpaid family workers, or domestics. 

Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments by States 
are given each month in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ mimeographed 
release on employment and pay rolls. 


TABLE 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Division 

















{In thousands] 
—_ Septem- | August July | Septem- 
Industry division ber 1943 | 1943 1943 | ber 1942 
Total estimated employment !_. . .......................--..... 2 38, 251 38, 245 38, 364 38, 348 
SEER Ig IEE. SRSA. Spe tah Cotte LUE SRC 16, 179 16, 245 16, 136 15, 233 
Mining Te ees Ee NO ee © aes 4 825 823 830 910 
Contract construction and Federal force-account construction _ 1, 066 1, 162 1, 218 2, 185 
Transportation and public utilities__._.................._.---.- 3, 708 3,695 |’ 3,683 3, 542 
ye ES Se Se a a ae 6, 285 6, 218 6, 290 6, 561 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous--_-.-............-.--- 4, 334 4, 331 4, 359 4, 397 
Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal force- 
Re a  e - PE c<  N A en 2 5,854 5, 771 5, 848 5, 520 

















1 Estimates exclude elton of unincorporated businesses, self-employed persons, domestics employed 
in private homes, public emergency employees, and personnel in the armed forces. 
? Preliminary. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 152 
manufacturing industries and for 16 nonmanufacturing industries, 
including private building construction, water transportation, and 
class I steam railroads. The reports for the first 2 of these groups— 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures on water transpor- 
tation are based on estimates prepared by the Maritime Commission, 
and those on class I steam railroads are compiled by the interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The employment, pay-roll; hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning cover wage 
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earners only, but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance. 
and hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers an 
executives, While for trade they relate to all employees except cor- 
poration officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are 
mainly supervisory. For crude- petroleum production they cover 
wage earners and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting 
samples for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from 
approximately 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and 
cleaning, and insurance, to approximately 80 percent for public 
utilities and 90 percent for mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports 
supplied by representative ‘establishments in the 152 manufacturing 
industries surveyed. ‘These reports cover more than 65 percent of 
the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country 
and about 80 percent of the wage earners in ‘the 152 industries covere vd. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 
are based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of 
pay rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

The average weekly earnings for individual industries shown in table 
6 are computed by dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting estab- 
lishments by the total number of full- and part-time employees 
reported. As not all reporting establishments supply information 
on man-hours, the average hours worked per week and average hourly 
earnings shown in that table are necessarily based on data furnished 
by a slightly smaller number of reporting firms. Because of variation 
in the size and composition of the reporting sample, the average hours 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings shown 
may not be strictly comparable from month to month. The sample, 
however, is believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances 
to indicate the general movement of earnings and hours over the period 
shown. ‘The average weekly hours and hourly earnings for the manu- 
facturing groups are weighted arithmetic means of the averages for 
the individual industries, estimated employment being used as weights 
for weekly hours and estimated aggregate hours as weights for hourly 
earnings. ‘The average weekly earnings for these groups are now com- 

puted by multiplying the average weekly hours by the corresponding 
average hourly earnings, and are not comparable with figures pub- 
lished in the November 1942 or earlier issues of the Monthly Labor 
Review. Formerly, weekly earnings for the groups were computed 
by dividing total weekly pay roll by total employment, without an) 
formal weighting of figures for the component industries. 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings for 
July, August, September 1943, where availvble, are presented in 
tables 3, 5, and 6. , 

The revised manufacturing indexes and aggregates in tables 2 and 3 
are not comparable with the indexes published in the Novembe: 
1942 or earlier issues of the Monthly Labor Review, as a result o! 
changes in definitions, a change in the index base period, and adjust- 
ments in levels. Revised figures for the major manufacturing groups 
are available in mimeographed form by months from January 193% 
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through October 1942 and for individual manufacturing industries 
from January 1939 through August 1942. 
The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, to the 


durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major industry 


groups, have been adjusted to conform to levels indicated by fina! 


1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942 released by 


the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
The Bureau of Emplo : oe Security data referred to are (a) employ- 


ment totals reporte 


by employers under State unemployment- 


compensation programs, and (b) estimates of the number of employees 
not reported under the programs of some of these States, which do no: 
cover small establishments. The latter estimates were obtained 
from tabulations prepared by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 


Insurance, which obtains reports from all employers regardless of size 


of establishment. 
TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries ' 





Estimated number of wage earner 
(in thousands) 
































om 


Industry 2 l ~ 
Septem- | August July Septem- 
ber 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | ber 1942 
I RE Ee ey ee ee eS ae a 13, 946 14, 003 13, 911 13, 079 
gS sa a aaneiaaieebaliial 8, 330 8, 321 8, 296 7, 313 
eee oe ee <aonnaiiicns 5, 616 5, 682 5, 615 5, 76¢ 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products_......................._.....- 1,721 1,718 1, 715 1, 62 
Blast furnaces, steel works and rolling milJs_.....__.______- §11.7 514.9 617.7 §32 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings...........................- 78.4 79 9 80.9 R8 
El TES i I ee SPE 25 7 26.9 26. 2 2¢ 
OES SE ee eee as. See ee 81.6 83. 7 84.1 78 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings......................-- Pe aE. 15.1 15.3 15. 6 20 
ce ES ae Hae eee 34.9 37.0 35. 2 35 
Wire drawn from purchased rods......................---.- 35. 4 35. 6 35. 7 33 
I a eT eitannamnwkeienal 32.9 32. 6 32.8 3 
EEE REE PE ED 21.5 21.6 21.4 20 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) - 27 0 27.4 27.6 2t 
RA AES: mA ALICE AE NEG SL 45. 5 45.8 45.7 42 
gS EERE a RE SS 23.1 23. 2 23. 2 it! 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere 
OS EI ET a A 56.9 55.9 54.8 46 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings_. 59. 1 59. 5 59. 2 52 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. ._......____- 91.1 91.7 91.2 74 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork...._.__.- 71.7 71 9 69. 7 65 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding and trim *_____.__.____. 13. 2 13.3 13. 2 1 
Bolts, nuts, washers and rivets....................-.- rai 29. 5 29. 7 29. 2 2 
Forgin "4 i i Se TE LIE 40.0 39.8 40.1 3t 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted 26. 7 26.7 26. 8 18 
Screw-machine products and wood screws #____...._.....-- 48.8 49.4 49.9 47 
a eee 8.5 8.4 8.6 6 
Es citinadiicdcumersmencsiinite andanutindianiens 725 717 714 586 
eG Ge i ncitnintiinns cbacecsdntanocoesibes 1, 248 1, 251 1, 251 1, 126 
Machinery and machine-shop products__.-.................- 495. 5 496. 9 494.5 440. | 
EERIE SE SRI Bole, TE Se ae 55.3 54.1 52.3 45. 
Agricultural machinery, excluding TC Sg SRE Rar 40.4 39. 4 38.7 31 
Ne Te ak ncn enininbdinuietomiethdl 100. 9 106. 0 110. 5 118. 
ERE SE RI SEE eer 28.2 28. 1 28.4 29, 
Pumps and pumping equipment. -_-_-............-.---.-- 78.3 77.9 76. 6 67. 
a tnt inc nelerinsadpnadcmediad 11.6 11.6 11.9 12, 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines....___._._- 35.8 34.8 34.9 28. 
Washing machines, , and driers, domestic... ...--- 14.5 14,2 14.1 9. 
Sewing machines, domestic and ae ea 10.7 10.4 10.7 10. 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment. .-_............--- 56. 4 55.9 54.5 37. 
T “you ty except automodiles___.............- 2, 306 2, 304 2, 306 1,752 
i Re CE Fie cca enéuiccssdne dann 9.9 9.9 9.8 9. 
ts a icinctndadsehtidaadindbahinimcesacugiancéetes 738 714 694 556 
Nonferrous metals and their products. -_.......................- 417 415 414 | 390 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals. ------ 46.8 46. 5 46.8 | 38. 
ina ene lk PET EARL IOS, eS 25.1 25. 4 24.8 | 26. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Stries TaBLE 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in the Manufacturing Industries—Con. 

















10 the Estimated number of wage earners 
u: (in thousands) 
ra Industry 2 
Nal Septem- | August | July | Septem- 
id by ber 1943} 1943 | 1943 | ber 1942 
ancy. — Sen meni 
D] 07 Durable goods—Continued 
lent- nferrous metals and their products—Continued. 
ag (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings-_----------- 15.3 15.7 15.8 16.6 
vees Silverware and plated ware_-_...............-........-..--- 11.6 1.8 11.8 11.6 
y Not Lighting equipment___.......- me ne ee 25. 5 24.6 24.4 21.1 
Ul Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified...._.........-.-- 28. 2 29.1 30. 3 28. ¢ 
] 
ined Lumber and timber basic products......................-....-- 467 482 484 546 
vors Sawueanee pomeuer Gumeee......... 5... .s-- <2... 256. 1 264. 2 264. 5 302. 4 
Size Planing and plywood mills__.............-..---.----------- 78.7 81.3 82.7 89. 2 
Furniture and finished lumber products._._- SE EN 356 362 360 367 
I TEE Ee 19.3 18.8 18.3 15, 5 
ids ceieaekinnethdtennetcceddépeeniaiiinn 167.0 169. 6 168. 6 170.7 
Wooden boues, other than cigar. ........................... 29. 1 29.9 29. 4 32.5 
a Caskets and other morticians’ goods__.............--.----.- 11.6 11.7 11.8 11.6 
bE A LEG Ri ELE IE A RT 10.0 10.5 10. 6 12.5 
ner EEE EL ELT A 21.5 22. 2 22.7 23. 5 
- Seoeh Neen Onn nn em casncwwcdioeseccce= 352 358 358 369 
i i  aneghonanes 89. 5 89.4 88.4 83.0 
fem. Glass products made from purchased glass- -.-_-.......-..--- 10.8 IL 1 11.4 11.4 
Ava | SRE ARM ipl oy SS Siar ee Ea een ee 22.8 23.8 24.1 30. 3 
— pO EE NS Ee eee 48.0 50.1 51.1 63. 2 
_ ar! I a tellin lial ema sogebameoatia 42.4 42.6 42.2 44.4 
M4 a RE 8 Ra SE. A ne 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.6 
31 Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral wool... _- 11.1 1L.1 11.0 10.9 
t 8 SAR a See «ii aioe ie SS on, Ns Ee 9.2 9.2 9.5 10.3 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products_-_-..............-- 12.3 12.5 12.3 13.6 
Abrasives ARES, EA DR SPR: IAEA eer 23.9 24. 6 24. 5 17.7 
at attach vthtigneitandigeredcspsqncqnet baie 21.7 22.0 22.3 21.4 
39 | Nondurable goods 
58. § Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures_-............ 1, 185 1, 204 1, 219 1, 272 
+ Cotton manufactures, except smallwares__......-.....-.--.-- 471.0 478.2 484.2 505, 6 
Ss CED ne cane ccccbcndcenbescoesccosoescesscoes 15.7 16. 2 16. 6 17.8 
+ RT. EES EEE LE RE 93.9 94.7 95.0 98. 1 
, Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and fin- 
CARTE i I I RE a SS IE I 160. 3 161.6 164.8 179.5 
: | ERS Sa YS RE COS, TS 113.2 115. 2 115. 6 123. 4 
' Knitted cloth 2a EO ES 11.5 11.6 11.7 11.8 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves ._...........-..-.-.--- 31.9 32.9 32.9 29. 8 
a ES LES DBE EEE EO 39.4 40.9 41.7 44.5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted. 65. 2 66.1 66.8 68.7 
NO, SS 8 udbckewveéscansent 21.1 21.9 22.4 23. 0 
ERR ARP. IF Sagal IL SS ae See ee 9.9 9.9 9.8 8.9 
Jute goods, Snes BITES... - -- . necencescoenecesneocoecee cess 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.7 
i 5 el Re ORE RELIES TILE: 16.4 16.8 17.2 16.0 
Apparel and other finis\ ed textile products_-........-....-.-- 822 834 833 907 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified --.--------- eteionstbtiiga 221.2 224. 5 227.7 246. 0 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear-----...-.-----..-- italia aia 56. 5 57.9 59.3 66. 5 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s...........---------------- 12.7 13.0 13. 1 13.6 
a i ee cuinwcsce ee 17.8 18.1 18.3 18.8 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified. __............-- 231. 2 234. 0 229. 2 250. 2 
Me oe _ NE RRS APRS LES Oe 16.0 16. 0 16.0 i7.3 
le ahh ae eens idea ebadensesobocsotos 19.3 19.8 18.4 22. 3 
Handherchieis a og wt cegebedl 3.6 3.6 4.7 4.3 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads..._-........-...-.----- 15.9 16.0 16. 6 16. 4 
Housefurnish , other than curtains, etc___._.._--...----- 13.4 13.9 14.2 16.3 
ee ae ee ae nena bane with dintentili 13.9 14.4 14.4 15. 2 
4 Leather and leather products.................-..-.-.---------- 315 325 330 357 
: A Se AR A AT a aa 41.9 43.4 45.1 48.3 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings___-..............-.---- 16. 4 16.8 17.1 17.9 
- RIE EE a ASE cide aidahnes 178. 1 182. 8 184. 2 199. 8 
i ncalSececencnsssce 13.7 13.8 14.4 14.4 
Trunks and suitcases__...............- hie cabbie 12.0 13.0 13. 6 16. 1 
EE —a 1, 110 1,019 1, 210 
ing De ee  dananenos - 159. 3 162. 7 161.2 177.5 
ca a econcnmnwedoes 22. 4 23.7 23.9 22. 3 
ee SEF ee . ewcdnwe 13. 4 14.2 14.6 13.6 
SS er Ss neiepandea 15.9 17.7 17.9 17.3 
oe se deeinasconseccsnsors 28.9 28. 6 28. 2 25.7 
F ESS ae i RE IR PAPE eS 21.4 21.6 21.7 19. 6 
EE Ee ee ee 10.1 10.0 10.0 8.9 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in the Manufacturing 'Industries—(,, 
& g& n, 





Estimated number of wage earner; 


(in thousands) 


Industry ? ae 
Septem- | August July Bans 

















| ber 1943 | 1943 1943 er 1949 
Nondurable goods—C ontinued 
Food—Continued. 
Baking ___-- F 250. 5 | 251. 4 | 253. 0 
Sugar refining, cane 14.7 | 14.5 | 14.9 
Sugar, beet : oo ee 5.3 5.0 
Confectionery 53. 6 52.9 51.7 
Beverages, nonalcoholic " 29. 5 30. 6 30. 2 95 8 
Malt liquors. Me 48. 0 48.8 48.4 44 
Canning and preserving °--- Se RE 249. 2 247.2 161.8 9 
Tobacco manufactures NE EE 2 TS 88 88 89 Ig 
Cigarettes... = ae waliendunditeed sane 34.4 34.4 33. 2 g 
Cigars ee a. 4 oe weeds 40.1 40.3 41.8 f 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff___.___..._.._-- 8.3 8.2 8.1 
Paper and allied products see anahdeceed - rece fe 311 315 316 297 
Paper and pulp adh : : ‘ 148. 5 150. 4 149.9 : 
Paper goods, other arena a 7.2 | 47.9 48-5 14 
Envelopes -- ---- en . ‘ veers, Te 10. 2 | 10. 4 10.4 
Paper bags... .-- ne =o tee liste dig eeeeabeteatioc 12.3 12.7 12.3 
Paper boxes__-..-. onalitienmiees , MB 6 NARS 83. 5 84.4 84.8 7 
Printing, publishing, and allied products____--- tho aipaaieaied 330 337 339 32 
Newspapers and periodicals__- OR Ra ane ae 112.4 112.0 112.0 11s 
Printing, book and job saanendte 7 soleoehedh 128.8 134. 0 134. 7 12 
ES aan a AY cokanendaae ; 25. 0 25. 4 25.8 2 
Ee EE SE et irr pleat 8 ee 28.8 30. 0 30. 2 2 
Chemicals and allied products_--.-_-__--- ‘ : 736 741 745 649 
Paints, varnishes, and colors oS vee P 29. 5 30.0 30. 0 28, 9 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides - _-._-_.- ; ; 46, 2 46. 6 46. 6 38 
Perfumes and cosmetics--_---_---- , SS aekn 10. 6 11.0 11.5 ! 
Soap ---- eatin none — , , 13. 2 13. 0 2.8 l 
Rayon and allied products -__-_- ana ; 52.4 52.7 52. 6 5 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified a: «eee 119.0 117.8 117.0 1] 
Compressed and liquefied gases.......__......-_...--- sal 6.3 6. 4 6.4 
Cottonseed oil_ -....-- va -9 i al ee 8 Sh ; | 20. 4 13. 2 12.0 
in cnchiintintntticcwasiaie 19.8 18.8 17.9 l 
Products of petroleum and coal 126 127 126 128 
Petroleum refining - - 82.3 82.6 82.0 Si 
Coke and byproducts. 24.0 24.4 24. 6 2 
Paving materials ibe 1.7 1.6 | 1.6 | 
Roofing materials_...........--- ; ee ae 9.7 9.8 9.7 | ] 
Rubber prvducts___-__..--- 195 194 | 192 | ] 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_. : : 91.3 89. 4 | 87.5 | 7 
Rubber boots and shoes__-_-__---. Sea Ditnn amggbhincadaes 21.4 22. 2 | 22.1 2 
Rubber goods, other- - - .- otinaniindtin PF i EI 2 - 72.8 | 72.7 | 73. 1 64 
Miscellaneous industries---__.............-.-.-...-.---- ence Met. Qf me 361 
Photographic apparatus__-_-- puis j wattpiteniaindiat 30.7 | 30.7 30.6 | 24.4 
Pianos, organs, and parts---_-_- , * ake 10. 4 | 10. 4 10. 3 6.2 
Games, toys, and dolls.__.____- ink 15.7 | 16. 1 15.9 14 
a tinaititntbwss< sisi aniodp ni ocuinecianithliet thea 10.1 10. 5 10.8 12. ( 





! Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data 
for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Seeurity 


Agency, and are not comparable with data in issues of the Monthly Labor Review prior to March 194 
Comparable series for earlier months are available upon request. Estimates for individual industries ha\ 


been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency 


data. or this reason, together with the fact that this Bureau has not prepared estimates for certain i: 


dustries, and does not publish wage earners in war industries, the sum of the individual industry estimates 


will not agree with totals shown for the major industry groups. 


? Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authorize: 
agencies upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding engines: alloying; aluminum manu- 


factures; ammunition; cars, electric- and steam-railroad; communication equipment; electrical equipmet 
engines and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; fire extinguishers; firearms; fireworks: locomotives; n 


chine-tool accessories; optical instruments and opthalmic goods; professional and scientific instruments an! 


fire control equipment; radios and phonographs; and shipbuilding. 

2 Revisions have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 

Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim.—June 1943 wage earners to 12.7. 

Screw-machine products and wood screws.—September 1942 to June 1943 wage earners to 47.4, 48.5, 49 
49.1, 49.4, 50.2, 50.0, 49.7, 49.8, and 50.4. 

Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.—September 1942 to June 1943 wage earners to 9.3, 9.0, 9.2, 9.3, 9.6, 10 
10.1, 10.0, 9.9, and 9.7. 

Canning and preserving.—June 1943 wage earners to 109.1. 


‘ Data for earlier months back to January 1939 published in September 1943 issue of Monthly Labor Re- 


view (p. 485), or may be obtained in mimeographed form upon request. 
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Not all industries in each major industry group are represented in 
the tables, since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau, 
and. others cannot be shown because of their close relationship to 
the war program. Furthermore, no attempt has been made to 
allocate among the separate industries the adjustment to unemploy- 
ment-compensation data.. Hence, the estimates for individual 
industries within a group will not in general add to the total estimate 
for that group. 

TABLE 3.—Indexes of Wage-Karner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in 
Manufacturing Industries! 
[1939 average = 100) 





lw age-earner employment} Wage-earner pay roll 





Sept. Aug. | July | Sept.| Sept.| Aug. | | July Sept. 
1943 1943 1943 L 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 


Industry ? 
| 
| 
as 








pa RR EES A as ee 170. 2) 170. 9| 169. 8 159. 6| 328. 3) 322. 4) 315.6) 261.8 
Durable goods............-.-.---- cecececenas| 200.7] SAG 220.7 7| 202. 5| 461.3) 448.5) 439. 7| 352. 4 
Nondurable goods_............-...--------------] 122.6} 124. 0} 12% 22.6 125.9} 198.3) 199.1) 194. 2) 173.3 





Durable anis 
. 6} 173. iP 172. 9| 163. 5 





} } 


























Iron and steel and their products. ; 173 312. 8| 308. 1] 299. 6] 255. 4 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 1 mills_- 131.7) 132. 6} 133. 3} 137.0} 232. 7| 229.9] 223.7) 199.7 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings___-_------- _.| 134. 2} 136. 7| 138. 5) 152.1] 250. 5) 253.0) 246.2} 242.5 
Malleable-iron castings - - ----- ae Sea ..| 142. 4) 144.0) 145.0) 148.9) 277.0) 267.0) 257.2) 234.4 
Steel castings _---_- ; 271. 2) 278.2) 279. 5) 260.5) 475.8) 484. 1| 478.2) 419.8 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings ER? 6 Die 91.3) 92.3] 94.4! 121.7| 165.3] 162.5] 161.8] 191.5 
Tin cans and other tinware . dt ..--| 109.7} 116.5 110. 7| 110. 6| 178.2] 186.9] 172.6) 148.9 
Wire drawn from purchased rods_- | 161. 3} 161.8) 162.6) 150.4 262. 8| 249.0} 247.6) 212.7 
Wirework. ae eee FF UU Um UR 203. 3| 200. 9; 203.0) 165. 2 
Cutlery and ‘edge ‘tools. 139. 4| 140. 2) 139.1} 130.6) 281.8) 277. 4 271.1) 224.2 
Tools (except edge tools, mac hine tools, files, and 

aS ys . SER in. Sead Reet eet Ge © 176. 4| 178.7) 180.1) 173.3) 324.6) 328.8) 319.3) 289.8 
Hardware mip iad Bo HE ee re eS 27. 7 128. 4) 128.1} 118. 8} 2£ . 0| 250.9) 241.5] 194.6 
Plumbers’ supplies - Re SS he LF aE SR | 93.7] 94.0) 94.1) 79.5) 156.0) 160.3) 159.4) 113.7 
Stoves, oil burners, and heatir ig equipment, not | | | 

elsewhere classified ___ 123. 3} 121.2} 118.8) 98.8) 218.3) 211.3) 198.4) 143.6 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and | 

steam fittings ---- a 194.9) 196.5) 195.3! 171.4) 361.6) 350.7) 360.9) 298.3 
Stamped and enameled ware and ‘galvanizing. | 164.1) 165.1) 164.2 5} 312.9) 304.5) 297.0) 208.9 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal-| 

iia lel Big 2: ceed | 201.8} 202. 4} 196.2! 182.9} 372.1] 372.6] 356.4) 296.7 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim ?_. | 170. 7} 171. 7| 170. 8} 132.1} 325. 2) 302.4) 299.7) 212.8 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets - - -- =— S$ 207. 6| 204. 2) 177.7) 384.8) 385.3) 359.4) 291.6 
Forgings, iron and steel__ = 260. 0} 259. 1| 261.1) 236.4) 488.8) 483.2) 456.3) 390.1 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted. 319. 6) 319. 5| 320. 4) 222.9) 567.7) 586.1) 592.0) 420.6 
Screw-machine products and wood screws 3. | 288. 5| 292.0) 294. 9) 279. 8| 549.0) 550.9) 541.5) 463.5 
Steel] barrels, kegs and drums_-_-_-------.---------| jon "a 142. 4) 114. 2) 262. 6 270. 3; 249.1) 169.1 

| 

PD iiniccandenntindnocknsntewonssie 279.8) 27 7 = 226. 3) 487. 7) 475. 3) 462.8) 368.6 

| j | | 

Machinery, except electrical. -_-.................--- 236.2} 236.8) 236.8) 213.0) 435. 2 423.9) 420.1) 352.3 
Machinery and machine-shop products... _| 244.9) 245.6) 244.4) 217.5) 446.3) 429.9 og 354. 8 
ee RTE aS _.| 176.7| 172.9 167.1] 144.6) 269. 5| 263.0] 254.0] 198.4 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors._..__| 145.3) 141. 7| 139. 1} 114.1) 283.4] 267.4 255. 7| 163. 5 
Machine tools 4_____- i ai ieilalidcaseses ...-.-| 275. 5| 289.5) 301.8) 323.7) 455.3] 470.2) 491.2) 510.4 
Textile machinery -- .---------.-| 128.7] 128.4] 129.6] 134.0) 227.4) 226.7; 223.2) 221.1 
Pumps and pumping ‘oquipment. adel 322.9} 321.3) 316.0) 280.3) 678.2) 657.1) 629.9) 510.8 
Typewriters__.__....-- 71.7| 71.4, 73.4) 75.3) 143.4) 137.3 142. 8} 124.9 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines | 181.8 177.0} 177.4) 145.8 366. 1| 338.9) 337.8] 255.9 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domes- 

RE ES eee pee 193.6) 190.0) 188.4) 127.0) 333.4) 320.7) 298.9) 190.3 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial.._____| 136.7) 133.3) 136.7) 132.0) 300.2| 278.1) 283.7) 236.4 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment___....| 160.6 —_ 154.9) 107.3) 288. 3) 273.5) 260.2) 157.1 

| 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles. _-___ | 1453. 0 1451. 7/1452. 6/1104. 0/2945 8| 2811. 3|2790. 6/2053. 3 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 3_____._-.---- 142.5 - 140.1) 133.7| 252. 1| 254.4) 237.6) 215.6 

Ee ee Se 183.4) 177.5) 172.6) 138.2 338.7) 324.2) 314.3) 225.2 

| ' ' | 

Nonferrous metals and their products____- 181.8) 180.9) 180.6) 170.3 336.8) 325.4 321. 1] 273.3 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous | | 

UA ail Se aa ee ee 169.2) 168.3! 169.3) 139.3) 304.7) 298.8) 294.5) 202.8 
Clocks and watches... ..........-----.-- 123.9) 125.0) 122.3) 128.1) 242.3) 236.4| 226.2) 222.8 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers, findings _| 105.6) 108.8) 109.2 115.0, 158.7) 156.9) 151 .2| 155. 2 
Silverware and plated ware___---.-..----- : 95.8 97.7) 97.1) 96.0 161.1) 169.0) 164.8) 138.5 
Dene Gummmenemt_..................----. _...| 124.7} 119.9) 119.1) 102.8) 223.0) 209.7) 202.5) 158.5 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified____...| 150.2} 155.4! 161.8) 149.5. 273.6) 268.0! 267.3! 217.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaB_e 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll ; 
Manufacturing Industries Moat Mile " 












































[1939 average=100] 
Wage-earner employment} Wage-earner pay ro!) 
Industry ? = 
Sept.| Aug. | July | Sept.| Sept.) Aug. | July | Sep: 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1043 | 1943 | 1943 | i949 
Durable*goods—Continued 
Lumber and timber basic products-_-_...............- 111.0) 114.6) 115.1) 129.9) 197.7] 206.0) 193.3) 192.2 
Sawmills and logging camps_...................- 88.9) 91.7; 91.8) 105.0) 162.1) 169.0) 156.2 i584 
Planing and plywood mills... -_- RPE 108.3} 111.9} 113.8) 122.8) 175.7) 182.9] 179.3. 168. 
Furniture and finished lumber products_...........- 108.6} 110.4) 109.8) 112.0) 183.2) 185. 5) -178.6) 158. 
Mattresses and bedsprings......................- 104.9} 102.5) 99.9) 84.7) 167.0) 163.0) 155.5 104; 
ae RR Ss i a ial aS. 104. 9} 106. 5} 105.9) 107.2) 176.7) 179.2) 171.8) 154.) 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar____. SE. .----| 114.7] 117.9} 116.1} 128.3) 205.3} 210.8) 199.1) 190.4 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods_...........- 93.2) 94.3) 94.6) 93.4) 143.2) 145.5) 148.3! 113.8 
D6 ak SNE Se ae Be RES. 88.5} 93.1) 94.7! 111.6) 182.4) 180.6) 175.5) 177.9 
Wood, turned and shaped -_.....................- 98.0; 100.8} 103.0) 107.1) 161.1) 167.0) 165.6) 150.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products....................- 119.8] 121.8] 122.1] 125.8} 188.5] 192.3] 184.4) 108.4 
EES EE ES Te 128. 2} 128.1} 126.6) 118.9) 193. 5) 193.2) 181.9) 147 
Glass products made from purchased glass.......| 107.5) 111.3] 114.0) 113.8] 160.5) 166.9) 165.0) 141.7 
hd EPs Sra aieiiaiatileeniaanteesdatalndeatie ...--| 95.7} 100.0) 101.3) 127.3) 139.9) 148.2! 144.9) 168.7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta....................... 84.5; 88.2) 90.0) 111.4) 128.3) 136.7) 134.5) 152 
Pottery and related products................. ~~"| 128.0] 128.6] 127.6] 134.0) 186.6] 190.2) 179.3) 17 
Gypsum ENS IE 0 26h Ns EE EIS 90.2} 92.2) 94.2] 92.7] 147.8] 160.6 160. 9 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral 
Re i ct a oR RE 136. 7| 136. 5) 136.0) 134.3) 230.3) 224.6) 199.7) 184.4 
SiR ae TRE cet aati OS a TE TE i a 96.8} 97.7) 100.3} 109.3] 172.0) 181.1) 173. 2! 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products__..__- 66.6) 67.7| 66.5) 73.7) 89.5) 92.7) 87.1 
J a bbl nentiipheedlinaabudcadiiia 308. 8| 317. 4) 316. 2} 228.3) 494.4) 498.4) 481.3) 
IE SEL eer ST 136. 3) 138. 4) 140.2) 134. 5) 260.4) 257.0 - 218 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures__| 103. 6) 105. 2| 106.5) 111.2) 172.0) 173.2) 173.0) 1 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares_...____- 118. 9} 120.8] 122.3} 127.7) 204.8) 203.6) 207.0) 208 
ne 118. 0} 121. 4) 124. 5} 133.9) 195. 6) 207.8] 206.8) 2): 
Silk and rayon goods....................... _....| 78.3} 79.1) 79.3} 81.9) 131.8) 133.6] 130.8) 12 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dy 
i . dGdiadoooncechnetnniendeoat 107. 4; 108.3) 110. 5) 120.3) 194.9) 198.3) 198.2) | 
I a 71. 72.4, 72.7| 77.6) 105.0) 106.5 102. 2 
RNR eR 105. 0} 106.7) 107.1) 107.8} 169.0) 174.2) 166.0) 14 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves....__.__.. 113. 5| 116.9] 116.9] 105.9} 190. 5| 192.4] 188.7) 130 
I _...-| 102.3} 106.2} 108.2} 115.4/ 171.9) 176.9} 173.6) 158 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
and worsted.........___. POS = lei le a: 97.4) 98.9) 99.8) 102.8) 152.2) 153.5 152. 6, 14 
oO a Eee 82.5) 85.5) 87.4) 89.8) 131.0) 135.0) 139.2 
i i ll EL ES RE SELLE 68.3) 68.0) 67.6) 61.3) 116.7) 114.2) 111.8) 7 
Jute goods, except felts........... BOR sate te 101. 3} 104.1) 103.7) 104.3) 181.6) 187.7} 185.4) 1¢ 
TE I EE NE PS AE: I 135. 6} 138. 5) 141.9) 132.3) 229.9) 231.4) 233.6) 194.5 
Apparel and other finished textile products____.____. 104. 1} 105.7} 105.6} 115.0) 163.4) 164.1) 155.8) 147 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified...______- 101. 1} 102.7} 104.1) 112. 5| 153.8) 153.8) 151.3) 14 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear................_.__ 80.2} 82.2) 84.2) 94.4) 128.4/ 129.9) 131.0) i 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s..._....________- 78.8; 80.7} 81.0) 84.5) 139.7) 142.6) 136.0) 115.2 
» J 3 ee + a eee 132. 2} 134.7) 136.4) 140.0) 221.4) 225.2) 216.8) 214.2 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_______ 85.1) 86.1) 84.4) 92.1) 136.1) 137.5) 125.3) 115.8 
Corsets and allied garments -_..............__._.. 85.5) 85.4) 85.0) 91.9) 138.4) 130.8) 128.5) 116.5 
kh ND SOS TS ES Ree. He 79.5; 81.5) 75.7) 91.6) 113.7) 122.3] 98.3) 120 
REET SRE a SR RE eR, eat 73.7| 74.2) 76.5) 89.6) 117.1) 123.6) 123.0) 121.9 
Curtains, dra . and bedspreads.....__..____ 04.2) 94.8) 98.3) 97.1) 163.3) 150.1' 150.5) 132.' 
Housefurnish , other than curtains, etc____.__ 125. 8} 130.8} 133. 2] 153. 2) 228.0) 216.5) 225.3) 224.: 
I Mico cnn iz rendinmcciietelleiddlistiad aados dares 116. 3) 120.1) 119.8} 127.1) 179.2) 180.4) 179.0) 164.7 
Leather and leather products_......................- 90.8 93.6; 95.0) 102.8) 143.1) 147.8) 145.9) 145.' 
eater Te EP ae ee eae eee .| 88.6; 91.8) 95.5) 102.2) 135.3) 137.9) 141.7) 137.7 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings.__.....___. 86.8) 89.4) 90.8) 95.1) 129.5) 133.6) 132.5) 126.5 
a a RE 81.7) 83.8} 84.5) 91.7) 131.1) 135.4) 131.4) 134 
Leather gloves and mittens..___...___- ehasnniiiieidliis 136. 8} 138.5} 144.5) 144.2) 211 6) 223.8) 222.0) 177 
pe EERE ED Fae 143. 8} 156.3) 163.6) 193.1) 211.7) 232.5) 238.3) 227 
Se eo eg ey tee ital eg sak a 
§ t and meat — SN eae.” 132. 2) 135.0 7| 147. . s ‘ 73. 
ie RS Sa ine... 124.9} 132.2) 133.2} 124.5) 180.3) 191.7) 186.9) 158. 7 
Condensed and evaporated milk......._..._.._.- 138.0) 146. 5) 150.1) 140.1) 208.1) 222.2) 231.8) 186 
0 EE. ae PD ER TE ER 101.3; 112.5} 113.8) 110.2) 132.7) 153.5) 151.6) 131.' 
i aa Es es eae ce 116.6) 115.4) 113.9) 103.7) 179.5) 183.7) 170.3) 137.> 
REO OSLER AAG SS 138.8) 140.3) 140.7) 127.5 221.0) 222.5, 218.3) 182. 
Cereal preparations.............-...-.--....--.-. 135.3} 133.4) 133.5) 118.9, 227.1) 230.3) 224.0) 149. . 
Baking....... Se a RE OL Fa 108. 6; 109.0! 109.7) 113.6) 155.3) 152. 5| 153.4) 140 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Roll l 
: Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


[1939 average = 100] 
























































a _— 
ay | Wage-earner employment) Wage-earner pay roll 
— | | 
Industry ? l | | | 
ly | Sept.) Aug. | July | Sept.) Sept.) Aug. July | Sept. 
3 | 194 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 
= _ j | i | 
Nondurable goods—Continued | | 
Food—Continued. 
3} 192 Sager meeing, cniie..................... ES Rage 103. 8| 102.3} 105.5) 85.6) 166.3) 154.7) 157.5) 119.8 
.2) 158 Nl PE a NY | 73.6) 51.1) 48.0] 94.6) 100.3) 73.7) 67.8) 118.9 
.3} 168 Confectionery - -._._- sclinasitiaaneeg taal ee ee | 107.8) 106.3) 103.9) 121.5 165. 4| 154.5) 149.1) 155.4 
Beverages, nonalcoholic_-_._..........-- ae 138.9} 143.8) 142.2) 121.2) 171.6) 182.0! 178.4) 137.6 
6) 158.1 I ccmninscipesasecccones aS. oe 132.9} 135.3) 134.2) 123.3 186. 5) 192.8) 189.9) 152.9 
5} 104 Canning and preserving *. _.--------------2-.-- 185.3} 183.8) 120.3) 239.7} 308.1) 322.0) 200.7) 373.4 
4] 
1} 190.4 Tobacco manufactures._..............-..- Se re a ae 94.7) 94.8) 95.1! 105.2) 155. o 151. , 153.5) 144.1 
3 g = RE a ES at aE Se OE SE Mee La. 125. 4) 125.3) 121.2) 123.3} 182.1) 186.6) 182.3) 167.3 
5} 177.9 TS ae REL Se ---| 78.8) 79.1) 82.2) 98.5) 139.5) 128. 5) 137.7) 131.9 
6) 150.4 Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff-_----_- 90.5) 89.6) 87.8) 87.4) 132.1) 131.8) 126.9) 120.4 
4! 168, 4 Paper Ge aed proGnets.. ..........<...............- 117. 2} 118.8! 118.9} 111.9] 176.6] 181.9 170.3 147.0 
D} 147.) Nill TE EE SAINT 108. 0} 109. 4| 109.1) 109.7) 168.4) 175.2) 168.8) 148.5 
Di 141.7 i, a Tiienccnccinmatiomitbacbie cn dai 125.4) 127.3) 129.0) 117.5) 177.8) 183.3) 180.6) 142.7 
y} 168.7 SSE Se, SPS 117.7) 120.1) 119.9) 109.1) 170.1) 170.8) 167.2) 131.9 
5} 152 ES RRR 72 aes 111. 0} 114. 5} 111.3) 107.5 175. 0} 176.7| 175.3) 146.5 
| 17 I o cibie din cincrigbibinnstiensk aus sitind tide 120.8} 122.0) 122.7) 103.5) 177.7) 180.1) 174.2) 131.8 
1 | 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries. --._....... 100.71 102.9} 103.4) 98.5) 128.9) 128.8) 127.0] 111.2 
| 184.4 Pee nage i  6—7—e 94.7| 94.4) 94.4) 97.4] 114.5) 112.7| 112.4| 107.8 
| l Printing, book and job---..-_.. sn tbinhedaddbabaain 102. 0} 106.1) 106.6) 97.5) 133.1) 134.8) 132.7) 110.3 
2 Rae ES Se Sa 96.3) 97.8) 99.2) 88.7) 126.5) 127.4) 122.4) 98.3 
8 I es eeieenncnalll 111. 6} 116.3) 117.2) 104.0) 179.8) 179.4) 175.5) 134.8 
218 
Chemicals and allied products__..............-.-...-- 255. 4| 257.0) 258.6) 225. i 438.4) 435. s| 435.7) 338.5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors... _.........-..---- 104.8) 106. 5) 106.8) 102. 5| 156. 2} 159.7) 157. 5) 128.8 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides__.............| 168.6) 170.1) 170.1) 139.1) 241.0) 238.7) 231. 6| 172.9 
Perfumes and cosmetics. -............---.-- _...| 102.4) 106.3} 110.6) 101.7) 144.2) 142.0) 143.1) 120.7 
2U8 SE Lee a ane 97.4) 95.8) 94.3) 102.5) 156.3) 149.1) 139.1) 133.2 
21¢ Rayon and allied products______........._-..---- 108. 5} 109.1 108. 9 106. 6| 170.3) 168.4) 168.6) 146.2 
12 Chemicals, not elsewhere classified _ ...........-- 171. 1 169. 3| 168.2) 159, 2) 285.5) 281.0) 277.0) 222.1 
Compressed and liquefied gases_...............--| 159. 4) 162.2) 161.7) 161.9) 266.3) 274.2) 270.1) 229.3 
l ER aR le SERRE RY eae | 134.2) 87.1 78. 7) 126, 5} 249.4) 150.4) 133. 179.3 
14 ee IS ae a aes | 105.3) 100.3 96. 3) 103. 0 214. 2| 198. 2 188, 9} 164. 6 
1 Products of petroleum and coa]_............-.-.---.-| 119.0 119.7 119. 1} 120.8) 195.0] 197.1] 190.3] 160.5 
158 a... eeeeanaceameeal Ree Bee 112.6) 110. 3) 182.4; 184.8) 179.9] 144.3 
Coke and byproducts_............----.--- woken | 110.5} 112.4) 113.3) 124.7) 187.1) 185.4) 175.4) 173.1 
142 Sl a eS a EE 70.9} 67.0) 66.0) 7 4 122.8} 116.2) 107.3) 113.0 
13 SS eee 120. 0} 122.3) 120.5; 127. "| 205. 5} — 202. 2| 186. 5 
r | 
lf EE a Ae a eae 161. 2} 160.3) 158. o| 135. 3) 273.4) 258. 4) 256. 1 189. 9 
194. 6 Rubber tires and inner tubes................--.-- 168.6} 165.2) 161.7) 130.5) 277.2) 253.8) 253.3) 178.6 
_ EE EO ne 144.1) 150.0) 149.3) 138.0) 246.8) 250.0) 246.5) 206.4 
* iE TE TTS EI TRE wets 140. * 141. 3) 124.6) 237.5) 232.0, 228.1) 177.1 
30 : Miscellaneous industries__..............-- Be | 165.1) 166.4) 166. 4) 147.6) 297.1) 294.5) 291.4) 227.4 
15. 2 Pouesosrapnic apperatus................-.......- | 177.6) 178.0) 177.3, 141.0) 270.9 268.9, 264.4) 199.9 
14. 2 Pianos, organs and parts____._..............----- 137.1) 136.0) 135.0) 82.0) 260.9) 258.0) 257.2) 128.7 
15.8 I ete cncccenhunbastecdoers« 84.1; 86.1) 85.1) 80.0) 141.7) 145.3) 132.5) 113.8 
- o ES a RS gS a ap 2 Re Re 5 95.4; 98.9) 115. 0) 164.3) 171.2 169.1, 175.4 
32. 1 Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data 
24 for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security.of the Federal Se- 
54.7 curity Agency, and are not comparable with data in issues of the Monthly Labor Review prior to March 
1943. Comparable series for earlier months are available upon request. Indexes for individual industries 
(5 have ~~ adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security 
7 Agency data. 
2 2 Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authorized 
4.9 agencies upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding engines; alloying; aluminum manu- 
7 factures; ammunition; cars, electric- and steam-railroad; communication equipment; electrical equipment; 
7 engines and turbines: explosives and safety fuses; fire extinguishers; firearms; fireworks; locomotives; 
machine tool accessories; optical instruments and ophthalmic goods; professional and scientific instru- 
3. 2 ments and fire control equipment; radios and goa and shipbuilding. 
3. 3 Revisions have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 
5. 7 Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim.—June 1943 employment index to 164.4. 
5 Screw-machine products and wood screws.—September 1942 to June 1943 employment indexes to 279.8, 
. 236.6, 289.3, 290.3, 292.0, 296.8, 295,3. 293.6, 294.4, and 297.6. 
4 Motorcycies, bicycles, and parts.—September 1942 to June 1943 employment indexes to 133.7, 129.1, 131.9, 


by 138.4, 143.6, 145.5, 144.0, 142.2, and 139.2; September and October 1942 pay-roll indexes to 215.6 and 
18.6 


Canning and preserving.—June 1943 employment and pay-roll indexes to 81.2 and 137.2, respectively. 
‘Comparable indexes for earlier months back to January 1939 available in mimeographed form upon 


request. 
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Tasie 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





ee 


Estimated number of wage earne: 


























(in thousands) Thy 
Industry ee ~ 
Septem- | August ; Septer TA 
| ber 1943 | 1943 | FUIY 1943) por joy) 
Anthracite mining ee 60.3) 60.7] 71.4 = 
Bituminous-coal mining ee 374 | 376 | 37 
Metal mining 95.8 93.1 95.4 | 
Iron apie 32.5 33. 0 33.8 | 
Copper : : ° si 31.5 29.0 29.9 | 
Lead and zine ext 18.8 18.2 18.3 
Gold and silver ‘ 6.5 6.4 6.7 
Miscellaneous metal mining 6.5 6.5 6.7 
Hotels (year-round)! 348 348 347 4 
Power laundries 250 257 268 274 
Dyeing and cleaning 80. 1 80. 6 84. 5 82 
Class 1] steam railroads ? : | 1,374 | 1,379 1, 388 1, 322 ; 
All 
i Data include salaried personnel. 
? Source—Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 
TaBLe 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 7 
Industries 
(1939 average=100] ! 
Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
Industry Sep- Au- Sep- | Sep- am Sep- 
° tem- | just | July | tem- | tem- gust | July | tem- 
ber | 1943 | 1943 ber ber 1943 1943 be 
1943 | 1942 | 1943 ; 1942 
einen onanee Leientane en ee | Es La Cen Oe 
Coal mining: | 
Se : sonlipptiganiiies 83.7 84.1 | 86.2 92.5 | 142.6 | 148.9 | 133.1 
Pe sencucsticeamn eutgueasncnesest DET ae | ae. See | Se Lae 0. 0 
ES EE i, ee 108.5 | 105.5 | 108.1 | 118.5 | 170.6 | 160.2 | 164.3 If 
 - # CR ae es .---| 161.3 | 163.9 | 167.2 | 166.0 | 2€0.5 | 273.0 | 261.7} 232 
| SCS : paa-----e-----| 132.0 | 121.8 | 125.6 | 126.4 | 215.6 | 204.8 | 202.3 1s 
Lead and zinc... shomtbnetnnedatnnet Mn Tan) ae ¢ sees Lt oe. ae | eee 18 
Gold and silver_.......- ie ee as 26.3 | 25.9 | 27.2 | 63.4 34.1 34.5 | 33.0 7 
SE ncnpanecndaidadipainitine capt Gn 1 ae | 169.8 | 169.4 | 266.5 | 268.0 | 2622) 2 
J j | 
| 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining ---.-......- | 95.6 98.1 | 98.8 | 114.5 | 168.0 | 174.8 | 168.9) 17 
Crude-petroleum production ?..............- 82. 2 | 82.8 | 82.3 | 85.0 | 125.1 | 120.1 | 120.3) 1 
} 
| 
Public utilities: | 
Telephone and telegraph-..-...........-. 127.0 | 127.5 | 126.8 | 123.6 | 149.8 | 149.1 | 148.2 l 
Electric light and power-.-..- poenniapen 85.5 | 86.1 86.3 | 94.6 | 111.4 | 111.9 | 110.44 11: F 
Street railways and busses...............| 118.1 | 117.6 | 117.7 | 109.7 | 157.9 | 162.1 | 156.1 | 1 
Wholesale trade............-...-........--.-| 98.9} 953] 96.0| 100.2 | 127.9 | 129.5] 127.1| 12 
Retail trade............ Ne 2 97.4} 94.9] 966 | 101.2 | 119.9) 119.7] 119.9) 11 ) 
RSS EPS ae a ‘ . 104.1 | 102.5 | 104.2 | 109.7 | 128.7 | 131.2 | 131.6 | 12 
General merchandise. -................-.- 110.6 | 105.4 | 108.6 | 112.6 | 130.5 | 127.8 | 181.4] 125 
et Rin Rita nite nnientamsinmioa’ 198.4 | 97.45) 99.4 | 107.0 | 133.6 | 122.9 | 122.8 12 
Furniture and housefurnishings.......__-. 65. 5 66.4 66.7 | 78.0 85.3 7.3 86.3 92 
Automotive... _. i iaieinsh pened Retncot ---| 62.5) 63.5] G.6/] 645/ 85.1] S68] 84.8 77 
Lumber and building materials..........| 922 | 92.8 | 926) 97.0 | 126.2) 1250] 1227) 12 
' | j 
Hotels (year-round) *#...................-.-..| 108.0 | 107.8 | 107.6 | 102.1 | 143.9 141.0 | 139.7 | 121 
ES a 119.5 | 113.8 | 118.7 121.5 | 146.2 | 147.3 | 152.4}; 14! 
ns cnet cicimiinaini 118.7 | 119.4 | 125 2 | 122.1 | 170.6 | 164.3 | 170.6 147 
Class I steam railroads ‘_..............-. -----| 139.3 | 139.7 | 140.5/13.9; © | (& —_. ( 
, EE 170.3 | 162.1 | 152.5 | 86.9 | 384.4 | 363.2 | 345.3) 18 
} | | 








1 Mimeographed report showing revised data (1939=100) January 1939-December 1942 for each industr} 
available on request. 
* Does not include well drilling or rig building. | 
+ Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, tips, not included. Data include salaried per 
sonnel. 
4 Source—Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 


5 Not available. 
* Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on stean 


and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trade only. 
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dustries HOURS AND EARNINGS 








————— 
rn Fi = weekly hours and earnings and average hourly earnings in 
August, and Se ptember 1943 are given in table 6. 
Se] TasLe 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 
MANUFACTURING 
Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry Sep- oi Sep- - Sep- | a | 
tem- gust July | tem-/| ~ at July | tem- | at | July 
ber | {943 | 1943 | ber 043 1943 | ber F043 | 1943 
1943 . 1943 | | 1943 
1, 322 | Cents Cents| Cents 
4]) manufacturing ------- hae May we. $44. 39 $43. 52 $42.76; 44.7) 45.1, 44.4) 99.3) 96.5) 96.3 
ee Durable goods---_-.-------- ..| 51.06 49.61) 48.76) 46.5) 46.8 46.0 109.8) 106.0) 106.0 
Nondurable goods - - --- ...-| 34.73) 3. 47 34.01; 42.2) 42.5 42.2) 82.3 81.1 80. 6 
Durable goods | 
ing and steel and their products. ----- 49.05 48.43 47.09 46.1) 46.7 45.5 106.4) 103.7) 103.5 
"Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
re —— 52.67) 51.59, 50.01, 45.3) 45.7) 43.9) 116.4) 113.0) 114.0 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings _- ...-| 47.72, 47.34 45.46) 46.6) 47.4) 45.9) 103.6) 101.0) 100.2 
Malleable-iron castings... -.........--- _.-| 48.14) 46.00) 44.01! 46.7) 46.4) 44.8 104.0) 99.2) 98.3 
ee. ....-----------| 48.68) 48.22) 47.42) 45.2) 46.0) 44.9) 107.6) 104.7) 105.6 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings _- haha 38.95 37.86) 36.80) 44.8) 44.7 2.9| 86.8) 84.9/* 85.7 
- Tin cans and other tinware--_---- ...-| 37.45) 37.01) 35.95) 43.0) 44.0 43.7) 86.8) 84.0) 82.2 
Wirework. __- A --------------| 47. 53) 47.14) 47.08; 46.7) 47.7; 47.6) 101.3 98. 7| 98.8 
Si Cutlery and edge tools___- | 43.06) 42.15) 41.53) 46.1) 46.2) 46.0) 93.4) 91.2) 90.2 
el Tools (except — tools, machine tools, | | | 
be files, and saws) ----- ‘ _.----.-------| 44,53) 44.45) 42.92) 47.5) 47.9) 46.9) 93.9) 93.0) 91.7 
1942 Hardware___--- .-.---------------| 44.06) 42.90) 41.40) 47.4) 48.2) 46.3) 92.1) 89.0) 89.3 
Plumbers’ supplies ; 43.37| 44.39) 43.83) 45.5) 46.8 46.1) 94.7) 94.2) 95.2 
Stoves, oil burners, and “he ating equip- 
ment, not elsewhere classified aio 44.17) 43.50 41.69 45.9 46.4 45.4 96.4) 93.8) 91.9 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
and steam fittings : 47.93 45.93, 47.59) 47.8 47.6 48.3) 100.3) 96.6) 98.6 
Stamped and enameled ware and galva- 
nizing _- 45.37 43.89) 43.05, 45.7 46.0 45.2) 98.9) 95.0) 948 
2 Fabricated structural and ornamental | | 
5 metalwork Pall setaadl ._.----| 52.23) 52.16, 51.25; 47.9 49.0 48.7) 109.0} 106.4) 105.1 
Sf Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 
7 trim ?____- ...-----| 51.47) 47. 57) 47.53) 49.7| 48.4) 48.2) 103.6) 98.3) 98.6 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 3 .-| 47.05) 46.95) 44.55) 46.9 47.8) 45.7) 100.7) 98.3) 97.4 
Forgings, iron and steel 3____- ; 55.89 55.78) 52.12; 46.8) 47.7) 45.5, 120.6) 116.9) 114.5 
7 Screw machine products and wood 
: screws ?__ sina deeieaeaeodn 48.72) 48.26) 47.03) 49.3) 49.7) 49.3) 98.8) 97.1) 95 
Steel barrels, » Kees, and drums ? , 41.37) 42.64) 38.29) 43.0) 44.8) 41.6) 95.6) 95.3) 92.1 
Firearms__ PEL Si : all 57.96) 57.34) 55.56) 47.5 48.1) 46.5) 121.5) 119.3) 119.5 
Electrical machinery __----- _ , ..| 46.42) 45.68) 44.81) 46.7! 46.9 46.2, 99.4) 97.4) 97.0 
Electrical equipment - Seat 48.60 48.17) 47.01) 47.0) 47.4) 46.6) 103.4) 101.8) 101.0 
Radios and phonographs } a 41.35) 39.34) 38.93) 46.4) 46.2) 45.8) 89.2) 85.2) 85.4 
Cummunications equipment__--- ...---| 42.24) 41.43) 41.21) 45.7) 45.8) 45.4) 92.5) 90.5) 90.7 
| 
Maqeeey, except electrical - - - ..-| 58.55) 51.92) 51.13) 48.9) 48.8) 48.1) 109.5) 106.4) 106.3 
Machinery and machine-shop | products 52.72, 50.64) 50.30| 48.8) 48.4) 48.0) 108.4) 104.5) 104.8 
Engines and turbines 58.65, 57.49) 57.62) 49.5) 49.7) 49.8) 118.9) 116.0) 116.2 
Agricultural machinery, excluding trac- 
2 OS it ccenteethn .-.--| 52.06) 50.17) 48.95) 46.8) 47.1) 45.9) 110.7) 106.4) 106.7 
) Tractors -_- iain thes ._..-| 51.14 50.99) 50.97) 45.9) 46.5) 46.5) 111.3) 109.6) 109.7 
Machine tools. -_- ‘a --| 53.43 52.49) 52.62) 49.8 49.7) 49.5) 107.2) 105.6) 106.4 
Textile machinery *__-_- “ ; _..-| 46.04 46.14) 45.13) 48.9) 49.1) 48.7, 94.6) 93.9) 92.7 
Typewriters _-_- 48.09 46.26) 46.81) 48.8 47.6 49.0) 98.5) 97.1) 95.5 
Cash registers, adding ‘and calculating 
es caingn are enamine’ 60.94 57.93 57.58 50.6 49.7, 49.6 121.7) 117.4) 117.4 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, 
domestic ?____._- 45.53 44.68) 41.94 45.9 46.7) 44.7) 99.2 95.6) 93.8 
Sewing machines, domestic and indus- 
a trial 2 a RT 5 AS, ARE toe AS 59.29 56.30;| 56.05 52.5 52.8 52.8) 113.4) 107.2) 106.9 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equip- 
| ib in cllindt chipaiingladbmaieidesaniniiiaetien 51.15 48.97) 47.88 48.1 47.3, 46.5 106.2 103.6) 102.9 
Transportation equipment, except automo- 
nt Fa ...-------| 59.22 56.35) 55.88) 47.3) 47.0| 46.8) 125.2) 119.9) 119.4 
Re EE Se I iS a il 60.09 59.29 50.65 47.8 48.0 48.3) 125.6) 123.4) 123.5 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad __- 47.42 51.06) 48.12 43.0 46.1 43.5) 109.9) 110.3) 110.3 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft 
RR Rg a oad at 52.56 49.26 48.82 46.7 46.1 5.5) 112.5) 107.0) 107.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries - Tal 
Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 
| Average weekly Average weekly Average h: 
earnings ! hours ! earning 
Industry | 
| Sep- Sep- Sep- | 
| tem- Au- July tem- | Au- | July | tem- Au- ily 
gust gust | gust 
1943 1943 1943 | 1948 
| 
Durable goods—Continued | 
Transportation equipment—Continued. Cents) Cents! Cons; Ap 
Aloreft euemes.................... seine $61. 14 $58. 41 $58. 05 7.2} 46.5) 46.3) 129.5) 125.6) 125 ( 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding......____-- 63.48) 61.02) 60.55; 47.8) 47.8) 47.9) 133.6) 127.8 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts ?______.-. 48.93) 49.53) 46.92) 46.4) 48.6) 46.6] 105.5) 101.9 
tt: Ce rs ae 58.06] 57.41| 57.18} 45.9] 47. y 46.0} 126. 5| 121.9 
Nonferrous metals and their products.__._.--- 48.91) 47.39) 46.79) 46.8) 46.6) 46.1) 104.5) 101.7) io1.; Le 
Smelting and refining, primary, of non- 
a ae 48. 27| 47.60) 46.64) 45.7) 46.2) 45.1) 106.5] 104.2) in4 
Alloying and rolling and ‘drawing of non- 
ferrous metals except aluminum. ...| 53.95) 52.15) 52.63; 48.0) 47.7) 48.1) 112.4) 109.5) 
Clocks and watches #______. 40. 58) 39.25) 38.43) 45.4) 45.1) 44.6) 89.8) 87.2) »s 
Jewelry (precious metals) and a Jewelers’ 
findings... ideal 38. 61; 37.19) 35.69) 44.5) 43.7) 42.7) 87.0) 84.8 « Fo 
Silverware and plated ware.......____. 44.34) 45.21) 44.37) 44.5) 46.7) 46.0) 99.3) 97.0) % 
Lighting equipment *__......_._._..._.__._| 46.95} 45. 55) 44.26) 45.5) 45.7) 44.3) 102.6) 99.8 
Aluminum manufactures.__....__...__--. 50. 71; 49.01) 49.02; 47.8) 47.2; 46.9) 106.8) 104.6 
Lumber and timber basic products.__._._..__| 33. 41] 33.72) 31.51] 43.5) 45.2) 42.7) 76.8] 74.¢ 
Sawmills and logging camps___...........| 32.65] 32.99} 30.50) 43.0) 45.0) 42.1) 75.9] 73.3 
Planing and plywood mills *__..._....___.| 35.68} 35.84) 34.70) 44.8) 45.8) 44.7| 79.6] 78.6 
Furniture and finished lumber products- . -- -- 33. 57| 33.45) 32.48) 43.6) 44.6) 43.6) 77.0) 75.0 
Sane ies Sr pee ees 34, 23) 24.29) 33.05) 43.3) 44.5] 43.4) 79.3) 77.1! 
Caskets and other mortician’s — 2____.| 35.57) 35.73) 36.36] 44.2) 45.4) 46.0) 80.4] 78.8 
Wood preserving ?___.___- ‘ _.....| 33.07] 31.14) 29.76, 45.0) 43.9) 42.4) 73.5) 71.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products ___._.__._..______] 36.93] 37.11] 35.49) 42.3) 43 41.8} 87.3) 85.3) 
Glass and glassware._.. 38. 18} 38.13) 36.15) 40.8) 42.1) 39.8] 93.2) 90. ‘ T 
Glass promees 1 made from Purchased 
glass ? : 31. 36] 31.56] 30.46) 42.5) 43.6] 42.3] 73.7] 72.3) 
Cement ee SO 39.05} 39.80] 38.31] 42.9] 44.7] 42.6] 91.1] 89.0) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 3 _....-.---] 30. 80} 31. 23) 30.28) 40.2) 41.3) 40.1) 76.0] 75.0) 74.8 
Pottery and related amit oe _....-| 33.31] 34.00] 32.35; 39.9) 41.3) 39.6) 85.5] 83.6) 
¢  T __...------| 42.52} 45.21] 44.67] 47.4] 50.2] 49.91 89.8) 90.1 F 
oO} ee 35. 16] 36.66] 34.14) 46.2) 48.8) 46.5) 75.3) 74.4) 7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other paca 35.35) 36.01) 34.44) 41.3) 42.8) 41.5] 85.5) 83.9) 
BB ge 45.05| 44.19] 42.83) 46.9! 46.6) 46.6] 96.1) 94.9) 
Asbestos products... __..-.-- Sere 46. 04) 44. 56) 43.48) 47.9) 47.8) 47.2) 96.2) 93.3) 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
I AR ci eg i we 27.68} 27.46) 27.16) 41.0] 41.3) 40.9) 67.5) 66.5 
Cotton manufactures, —— smallwares._| 24.60} 24.03] 24.14) 41.1) 41.0) 40.9) 59.9) 58.6 ( 
Cotton smaliwares....................... 30.79} 31.87) 30.83) 41.8) 43.5) 42.8) 73.7) 73.3) 7 
Silk and ~ p= OS eee eee 26.90} 26.97) 26.41) 40.9) 41.7} 41.1) 65.7) 64.7 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, —— 
dyeing and Satehing etic leha dle 33. 62} 34.08) 33.35) 41.3) 41.9) 41.3) 81.5) 81.3) § 
a i 27.03; 26.94) 25.80} 38.0) 38.7} 37.3) 71.1) 69.7) | 
Knitted cloth. _..\ 31. 88} 32.35) 30.68) 42.6; 43.5) 42.0) 75.1) 74.1) 7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves____- 27.76} 27.27) 26.74] 39.7) 40.4) 39.8} 69.5) 67.0 
pieced umGerweer..................-....- 24. 80) 24.60) 23.76} 40.7/ 41.2) 40.3) 60.4) 59.3) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 
woolen and worsted___........_..______. 32. 33} 32.14) 31. 44.1; 44.3) 43.7) 73.3) 72.6) 7 
ag sae ~ Ag SPE ae 36. 63) 36.42) 36.71) 42.1) 42.0) 42.2) 87.3) 87.0) § 
Hats, fur-felt__ ...----------..--| 30.37} 38. 58} 37.99; 40.9) 40.7) 40.1) 96.3) 04.8) 95 
Jute goods, exce} t felts AE NRA alin Fe . 31.91) 32.10) 31.77; 43.4) 44.3) 44.4) 73.6) 72.4) 7 
Cordage and twine ?__................_-.. 30. 22) 20.55) 20.13) 44.3) 44.2) 43.8) 67.7| 66.7) 6 
Apparel and other finished textile products. 27.75) 27.48) 26.16) 37.4) 37.8) 37.1| 74.2) 72.7) 70 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere‘ classified 28. 69) 28.28) 27.56) 37.4) 37.4) 36.9 77.2) 75.7| 7 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. _.......__.- 21.94) 21.66) 21.41) 37.2) 37.5) 37.0) 60.0) 58.4) 57 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s_.__..-..- 24. 14) 24.11 22.93) 36.6) 37.5) 36.1) 65.9) 64.4) 6 
CR RIP CRS a aN i ara 18.48) 18.45, 17. 47) 38.0| 37.8 36.2) 48. 7 48.6) 45 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classi- | ee 
CR ISO EE EERIE GP 33.70 33.63) 31.34, 36.5 37.3) 36.3) 90.3 88.4) 84 
Corsets aid ailied garments hnanpenceren atl | 28.39 26.81) 26.35] 41.1) 40.7) 40.5, 69.2) 66.1) 65.- 
tn I le a ie | 34.80 36.49 31.58, 32.7) 33.9, 32.1' 89.2, 90.1) 83.9 
Handkerchiefs?...............-..-..--- | 20.71, 21.70, 20.97] 36.0 38.2 37.5, 57.5) 56.8, 55.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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a _— : 
h Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
ing earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
- — Sep- | Au. | Sep- | au. Sep- | | Au 
: tem- July | tem- st | July | tem- | oct | July 
- ber 1943 | ber | F543 | 1943 ber | fag | 1943 
. 1943 1943 1943 | 
| 
Nondurable goods—Continued | | 
ts Apparel and other finished textile products— 
6 Continued. | Cents! Cents! Cents 
g Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads ?_- - - |$23. 53)$21.49)/$20.75| 39.5) 38.0) 36.8) 59.5) 56.5) 56.0 
9 Housefurnishings, other than curtains, 
Gk teehandthecteaaccegednyresoouses 32.00) 29.24) 29.79) 42.4 41.1) 42.0) 76.8) 71.9 71.8 
9 Fe iiiatnisatntenessbeipnnetes 26.93) 26.26) 26.06) 41. 41.8) 41.9) 64.7; 63.2) 62.6 
7 eather fy leather products. -.........--- 29.87) 30.00) 29.00) 39.2) 40.0) 39.1) 76.2) 75.0| 74.4 
ER a Se eee 37. 73) 37.21) 36.74; 42.6) 42.2) 42.0) 88.9) 88.4) 87.7 
2 Boot ond shoe cut stock and findings ?_____ 30. 09) 30.18} 29.39) 40.6) 41.2) 40.7) 75.0) 73.7) 73.0 
ETE EIT LE LTT 28. 44) 28.46] 27.43) 38.4) 39.3) 38.3) 73.3) 72.0 71.4 
5 Leather gloves and mittens ?__..........-- 26. 56) 27.60) 26.36) 36.7) 39.3) 37.6) 72.5) 70.7| 70.4 
2 Trunks and suitcases 3__..............----| 31.01] 31.34] 30.67 gs 41.8 41.4) 76.7 74. 4) 73.2 
P| a ET 34.60] 35.05] 35.40] 43.3) 43.6) 44.3) 79.9] 80.4) 79.9 
) Slaughtering and meat packing- ----- ..---| 40.12} 41.12) 42.01] 45.8} 47.0) 48.0) 87.2) 87.8) 87.7 
: ay a a 81. 80| 31.90] 30.88] 47.2} 48.6! 48.0] 66.7] 65.1) 63.3 
: Condensed and evaporated milk 3___.-_._. 34. 37) 34. 48) 35.25) 48.8) 49.7) 51.2) 70.5) 69.4) 68.8 
ER EE A rin: Pe GEE aR a 35. 79| 37.15) 36.59) 45.8) 48.5) 47.9) 74.8) 74.5) 73.0 
A aS a So 38. 74) 39.94) 37.67| 48.2) 49.7) 47.8) 80.6) 80.5) 78.9 
Cues SE REL re eee 42.87) 44.03) 42.81) 45.2) 47.0) 45.9) 94.9) 93.6) 93.3 
OS A SE ee See 36. 80) 36.01) 35.98; 45.0) 44.9, 44.9) 81.8) 80.2) 86.4 
aan in a cdantnhbipaers= 38. 53) 36.21) 35.78) 46.8) 44.2) 42.7) 82.3) 81.8) 83.7 
in ES ee aR SE 34. 00} 35.97) 35.07) 36.0) 37.9) 37.0) 94.5) 94.9) 94.9 
EE EE SS 28. 30} 26.90! 26.49) 41.3) 40.6) 40.2) 69.0) 66.6) 66.4 
Beverages, nonalcoholic_............------ 32. 93) 33.42) 33.21) 43.7; 45.1) 45.0) 75.5) 74.6) 74.2 
ll ee a 49. 26} 49.78) 49.37; 45.8) 46.4) 46.6) 107.8) 107.5] 106.3 
Canning and preserving... ...- RT 26. 54] 27.90) 26.38) 38.0) 37.7) 38.1) 70.2) 74.7| 69.8 
Tobacco manufactures..............-...--..-- 27.78) 27.04) 27.41) 41.4) 41.1) 42.1) 67.1) 65.8) 65. 
0 i le Es ERT IE AE Se PRE SP oe 31. 15) 31.72) 32.03} 41.5) 43.6) 44.5) 74.3) 72.7) 72.0 
ee ee 25.56, 23.27] 24.04| 41.7} 39.0; 40.7| 61.5] 59.6) 59.1 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and 
3 I AEN, a i SS IE RS 25. 76) 26.03) 25.52; 39.9) 40.5) 39.4) 64.6) 64.3) 64.7 
Paper and allied products__.................-- 36. 09) 36.66) 35.55; 44. 5| 45. ; 44.6) 81.1) 80.4) 79.7 
7 Paper and pulp FERN REE SS SE 39. 36) 40.44) 39.04) 45.7) 47.1) 45.9) 86.1) 85.9) 85.1 
a ks 34.79) 34.15) 33.48) 44.6) 44.6) 44.2) 77.9] 76.6) 75.8 
| EES a OE SO 32. 12} 31.45) 32.10; 42.9) 43.3) 44.0) 75 3) 72.9) 73.3 
CR SIRE 2 ae ie 32. 33) 32.39) 31.34) 43.0) 44.0) 43.0) 75.2 73.8) 73.1 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries_...| 41.81] 40.78} 40.08) 40.4) 40.7) 40.2) 103.5) 100.2} 99.7 
and periodicals___...........- 46.27) 45.69) 45.62) 37.9) 37.6) 37.7) 421.5; 120.0) 119.3 
Prin TT TEATS 38. 78| 37.74) 37.27) 41.5) 42.1) 41.3) 94. 7 90. 5 90.3 
i 42.77| 42.40] 40.18} 42. 5) 43. 3) 41.8} 100.7; 98.0) 96.2 
“ Chemicals and allied products---.-.....-.---- 42.91) 42.41) 42.13) 45.7} 45.7) 45.3) 93.9) 92. 3| 93. 0 
Paints, varnishes, and colors.___..........| 43.22) 43.49] 42.58) 46.3) 46.7) 46.3) 93.4) 93.2) 92.2 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides _-.-- ---_- 33. 87) 33.25) 32.25) 43.2) 43.2) 42.3) 78.2) 76.9) 76.6 
, SEE Mite bianattibincendsannns-<eser 45. 85| 44.45] 42.13! 46.9) 46.5] 44.8) 97.7| 95.6) 93.9 
aves and allied products........._...__- 38. 15| 37. 50) 37.57; 42.2) 42.5) 42.7) 90.5) 88.3) 88.0 
7 Cc cals, not elsewhere classified _------_. 50. 08} 49.94; 49.45) 46.1) 46.6) 45.9) 108.6) 107.1) 107.6 
Explosives and safety fuses-__-_.........--- 47.82) 47.28) 47.65) 46.5) 46.9) 46.4) 102.8) 100.9) 102.6 
Ammunition, small-arms. _-------.-..-.---- 43. 60| 42.47) 42.25) 46.2) 46.3) 46.4) 94.4) 91.8) 91.1 
RE ES Ae (4) (4) | 39.10) (4) (4) 42.6) (4) (*) 91.9 
~ SE ee paren eeee 25. 34) 23.53) 23.04) 53.3) 48.0) 47.2) 47.4) 48.7) 48.5 
OO I EE 29. 41) 28.51) 28.79) 44.2) 43.8 “7 66.6; 65.1) 64.4 
95 Products of petroleum and coal. -_--........---- 52.21) 52.46) 51.14) 45. 2 46.1) 44.9) 115.5) 113.8) 113.9 
7 ES EE IE ST 55. 20) 55.83) 54.75) 44.9] 46.0) 45.2) 122.4) 120.8) 121.4 
Coke and byproducts ?.......__........---- 46.30) 45.44) 42.61) 44.8 45.1) 42.5] 103.4) 100.7) 100.9 
ET EI 44.21) 44.99) 43.40) 47.6 49.1 48. 9) 93. 3 91.7) 88.8 
Rubber le a ecedlw ion 47.35) 44.86) 44.94) 44.8) 44.2) 44.1) 105.7} 101.5) 101.9 
- Rub tires and inner tubes-_----.-....--- 55.18) 51. 54/ 52. 48 45.31 44.3) 44.5) 122.2) 116.4) 118.1 
Rubber boots and shoes.__--- eS oo aa 38. 65) 37.61) 37.25) 44.3) 44.1) 43.8) 87.2) 85 85.1 
ts Rubber goods, other_._--_-_- eae ee 39. 69, 38.81) 38.01 44.3) 44.2) 43.8) 90.0) 87.9) 87.1 
Miscellaneous industries___.___...........---- | 41.36) 40. 58) 40 17| 45.6 45.8) 45.6) 90.7) 88.6) 88.1 
4 and scientific instruments | 
0. = and fire-control equipment_____...-.---- 51.87) 50.20, 51.40, 50.3 50.2) 50.8) 103.7) 100.1) 101.1 
Photographic apparatus?._......._._____ | 45.44) 44.85, 44.30) 44.8, 44.7) 45.0 101.6) 100.5) 98.7 
Pianos, organs, and parts *_......._.._..-. 46.24 46.09) 46.00) 47.6) 48.1) 47.7) 7.3} 96.0, 96.9 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Building construction 


Continued 
NON MANUFACTURING 
Average weekly | Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings 
Industry Se . - 
Sep- Sep- Sep- 
tem- — July | tem- —_- July | tem- ~aA ily 
ber | Tog3 | 1943 | ber | So43 | 1943 | ber F943 | 1943 
| 1943 : 1943 . 1943 = 
Coal mining: | | come Cents | C 
Anthracite....................-....-.-----|$43. 76/$45. 52/$39.69| 40.6] 42.2} 37.7} 107.91 107.3) 1 
EES IES ASPs Se 46.32) 46.24} 42. 76) 39. 8} 40. 5} 37. 1| 167 114.7 
Metal mining. Es | OS Se: eee me. Tir. 44. 46) 45.31) 43.36) 44.5) 46.0) 43.7) 99.5) 98.3) 98; 
Quarry ing and nonmetallic mining _- ...---| 37. 54) 38.05] 36.61) 46.3) 47.7] 46.3] 81.1] 80.0) 79 
Crude petroleum production : ...| 51.13} 48.89) 49.16) 44.4) 43.2) 43.3) 113.0) 110.6) 1 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph sie --| 36.42) 36.10) 35.94) 42.3) 42.1) 42.2) 86.3) 86.1 
Electric light and power ..-.---| 45.41} 45.24) 44.86) 42.3) 42.0) 42.0) 106.3) 107.6 ' 
Street railways and busses ‘ ----| 45.15) 46.09) 44.30] 49.1) § “gl 49.4) 89.4) 88.7) 88.1 
Wholesale trade............--- ~ ...| 40.61) 40. 44| 39.44; 42.6; 42.9) 42.4 95. 2| 94.4) 9 
hil EE RE a epee eae Fe 25. 98) 25.48} 40.3) 42. 1| 41.7) 68.7) 67.8) 67.5 
CRE ae 5a __..| 30. 55| 31. 63| 31.22} 40.8] 42.7] 42.5] 68.31 67.6) 67. 
General merchandise ___- : _.-| 20.73] 21.22) 21.26; 36.2) 38.2) 38.2) 56.2) 56.0) 5: 
Apparel___........ ....--| 26.22] 26.89} 26.25) 36.6) 38.4) 38.1] 71.3) 69.7) 69.2 
Furniture and house furnishings | 35. 47| 35.71) 35. 17| 44.0] 45.0) 44.0) 83.3] 82.6) S82. 
Automotive PS _.| 37.55] 37.70| 36.69] 47.2] 48.4| 47.5) 81.7) 80.2) 78. 
Lumber and building materials _- 35. 80) me 34.76] 43.8) 44.0) 44.0) $4. 4) 82.1} 80.7 
Hotels (year-round)*_.2._.......-..- ....} 20.60} 20.23) 20.18} 44.8] 44.7 4“. 46. 1 45.3 
Laundries Sémbdes ‘ | 24.33) 23.80) 23.79) 44.0) 44.0) 43.9) 56.3] 55.0 
Dyeing and cleaning °_. vl ow a 29. 20} 28. 03} 27. 55) 45.0; 44.2) 44. 1| 66.5) 64.8 
Brokerage #____._.. oa ate" ...-| 49.85) 50.80] 51.12} (4) | @) | | “| ® | 
Insurance uitinghanha neal 42.45) 42.45) 42.44) (‘) | (*) (4) (*) (4) 
| 


-| 49. 59) 48. 93} 47. "7 39.4) 39.3) 39.0) 125.8) 124.6) 12 


! These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-tim« 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not all 
reporting firms furnished man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings are based on a smalle1 
—_ than are weekly earnings. Data for the current and immediately preceding months are subject to 
revision. 

+ Comparable data for earlier months back to June 1942 available in mimeographed form upon reques 

? Revisions have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.—August 1942 to March 1943 average weekly earnings to $42.31, $41.48, 
$42.55, $42.03, $43.12, $44.17,$44.37, and $45.25; May 1942 to October 1942 average weekly hours to 44.7, 43.9 
43.5, 45.2, 44.6, and 45.8; May 1942 to January 1943 average bourly earnings to 87.9, 87.9, 88.6, 91.2, 92.4, 92 
91.5, 92.7,and 94.8cents. Revised weekly earnings and weekly hours are not strictly comparable with corre- 
sponding averages published for earlier months. Comparable weekly earnings for July 1942 are $39. 06 and 
comparable weekly hours for April 1942 are 44.6. Revised average hourly earnings are comparable with 
data for months prior to May 1942. 

Forgings, iron and steel.—April 1942 to February 1943 average weekly earnings to $49.08, $49.48, $49.78, 
$48.07, $49.71, $18.85, $52.42, $53.11, $56.22, $55.71, and $56.67; average hourly earnings to 101.9, 102.4, 103.4, 
102.8, 105.6, 107.7, 109.5, 111.4, 113.7, 113.7, and 115.9 cents. Revised figures are comparable with correspond- 
ing averages for March 1942 and efrlier months. 

Radios and phonographs.—January to June 1943 average weekly hours to 46.1, 46.4, 46.2, 46.5, 46.7, and 
46.4; January anc March average weekly earnings to $38.99 and $39.01. 

r Textile machinery.—February 1943 average weekly earnings and average weekly hours to $45.02 and 50.5 
ours. 

Clocks and watches.—May and June 1942 average hourly earnings to 76.5 and 77.1 cents. 

Lighting equipment.—May 1942, June 1942, and June 1943 average hourly earnings to 85.0, 88.2, and 99.5 
cents; July 1942, May 1943, and June 1943 average weekly earnings to $40.05, $46.53, and $45.90. Revised 
average heurly earnings for June 1942 not strictly comparable with averages for July 1942 and subsequent 
months. June hourly earnings comparable with July are 89.4 cents. 

Planing and plywood miills.—April 1942 average weekly hours to 41.2. Revised average not strictly com- 
parable with data for May 1942 and later months. April figure comparable with May would be 42.3 hours 

Furniture.— November 1942 average weekly carnings to $30.10. Revised average not strictly comparable 
with data for December 1942 and later months. November figure comparable with December would be 
$20.56. 

epee See ae terra cotta.—July 1942 to January 1943 average weekly hours to 38.4, 38.5, 38.3, 39.3, 39.2, 
39.4, and 38.0. 

Pottery and related products.—April 1942 to December 1942 average hourly earnings to 74.3, 75.5, 76.4, 76.6 
79.0, 77.4, 78.2, 77.9, and 78.4 cents August 1942 to January 1943 average weekly earnings to $30. 12, $29.60 
$30.78, $31.26, $31.54, and $31.52. Revised weekly earnings not strictly comparable with data for Jul 1942 
and prior months. July weekly earnings comparable with August and later months would be 7 
Revised hourly earnings are comparable with data published for months prior to April 1942 and subsequent 
to December 1942. 

Women’s clothing.—June 1943 average weekly hours to 37.3. 

Dyeing and cleaning.—June 1943 average weekly hours 45.2, average hourly earnings 64.8 cents. 

Brokerage.—May 1943 average weekly earnings $51.24. 

4 Not available. 

5 Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips not included. 
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Trend of Employment, Earnings and Hours 


Civilian Labor Force, October 1943 


THE civilian labor force declined seasonally by 700,000 persons be- 
tween September and October 1943 to a total of 52,600,000, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 
During the month interval, unemployment decreased by 100,000 
persons to a record low of 700,000. At the same time, agricultural 
employment declined by 600,000 persons, while the level of non- 
agricultural employment remained unchanged. 


TaBLeE 1.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force by Employment Status and Sex, in Selected 
Months, October 1940-—October 1943 } 


[Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





Estimated number (millions of persons) 





Sex and employment status 








October | October | October 





October | Septem- 
1943 | ber 1943 | 1942 1941 1940 

TE Gretta natecs. EE pee PA Se 52. 6 53.3 54. 0 54.1 | 54.4 
GY 2 ES aa eee eee a 8 1.6 3.9 7.4 
oer ores dn mal crine ele iiien ote a 51.9 52. 5 52. 4 50. 2 47.0 
Nonagriculture........................-- 41.2 | 41.2 | 41.9 | 40. 9 37.3 
Re ES A a I 10.7 | 11.3 10. 5 | 9.3 9.7 
che ni etsetennannnindekmmne ania 35. 9 | 36. 2 39.0 | 40. 4 | 41.3 
et nelieanne .4 .4 | 9 | 2.5 | 5.1 
| ee 35. 5 | 35.8 | 38.1 | 37.9 | 36. 2 
Nonagriculture___............-- ee 26. 7 26. 7 | 29. 2 | 29. 6 | 27.4 
ER ST aie 8.8 | 9.1 | 8.9 8.3 8.8 
PN ited Bont ne cadetnnancnkendtencncassong 16.7 | 17.1 15.0 | 13.7 | 13.1 
SIRES a a a Ee 3 | .4 | .7 | 1.4 2.3 
Employed.----- 2 ANS. «SEC ae ne 16. 4 | 16.7 | 14.3 | 12.3 10.8 
Nonagriculture.......................-- aks 14.5 | 14.5 | 12.7 | 11.3 9.9 
a SS, eS PR Se Cae ee 1.9 2.2 | 1,6 | 1.0 9 





! All data exclude persons in institutions. 
? Includes persons on public emergency projects prior to July 1943. 


For the past year, the manpower requirements of industry have 
been met in large measure by the entrance of new workers into the 
civilian labor force. The ranks of the unemployed have been a sec- 
ondary source of industrial recruitment, but unemployment is now at 
approximately a minimum level. Consequently, the future participa- 
tion of nonworkers becomes ise i 3 essential to replace men 
entering the armed services and to meet war production schedules. 
In this connection, the period from April to October 1943 indicates 
that as yet there has been no slack in the participation of these new 
workers. The increase in the female civilian labor force from spring 
to autumn has been parallel for the past three years at 1,100,000. 
Correspondingly, the number of 14-19 year olds, if the number of 
teen-age boys in the armed forces is included, shows an increase similar 
to that of last year. In addition, the increase in the number of persons 
aged 55 and over during the April to October interval was 300,000 both 
in 1942 and in 1943. 
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Tas_e 2.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment and Unem loyment » by 4 
and Sex, in September and October 1943 and October 1942 . 


[Source: U 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





Estimated number (millions of persons) 













































































a ree 
Total Male Female 
Employment status and age ' __ 
Oc- a Oc- Oc- ~~ Oc- Oc | Se de 
tober |tem tober | tober |tem tober | tober |tem tober 
1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 | 1942 
Total civilian, labor force........._. | 62.6] 53.3] 5.0] 35.9) 362) 300) 167) 17.1] 15 
OS ee 5.0 5.5 5.6 2.5 2.8 3.5 2.5 2.7 | 2.1 
EE Sr a 4.8 5.0 6.2 1.9 2.0 3.3 2.9 3.0 29 ® 
ge anata i n= Bt | 1.2] 1.3] 1221] 7.4] 7.4| 86] 38] 39/ 3 Abs 
A 12.1 12.0 1.8 8.5 8.5 8.6 3.6 3.5 3.2 
ST ns Di enininentinninasertittnditendia 10.1 10.2 9.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 2.3 2.4 2 T 
os See 6.6 6.5 5.9 5.4 ae. - @9! - 3.21. 13 ' 
65 years and over...........___- 28) 28] 26; 26] 24] 23/] .4]) «4 trol 
| i = esté 
Total persons employed... . | 61.9} 525] 524] 36.5 / 35.8) 381) 164/ 16.7) 14 lacl 
14-19 years..._.......... 48/ 63) 53/ 25) 27) 33) 23/ 26) 20 ws 
RR EET LS 4.8 4.9 6.0 1.9 1.9 3.2 2.9 3.0 | 8 &DS 
| ERSTE: 11.1} 112] 119 7.3 7.4 8.5 3.8 3.8 | r PF 
Sak i 12.0] 11.9] 1L5 8.5 8.5 8.5 3.5 3.4 | on 
45-54 years..........__. 10.0/ 10.1 9.5 7.7 7.7| 7.7 2.3 2.4 
NEES, A TE iE 6.5 6.4 5.7 5.3 5.3 4.7 * poe 
65 years and over_._............. 2.7 2.7 2.5 2.3 ae om 4 4 
Total persons unemployed ?._...._.- a 8 1.6 4 me 2 Bit. eae A 7 Vf 
i thinbisensecess- aie 2 x 3] ® 1 31. et 23 ane 
i cbdnihigacsconcapness | @® 3 2] @® me 1] @® | ®_| 
RO RORRRRD Ap fee Se ee 1} @ | 1 | 
I ans siatAnoneaninbadeal 1] .1]) 63] @ | @ 1} @® ae 
7 REE: , 1 a S| 1 a ® (3) 2 
RSS ERE, ow os a om () 2} @® (3) : 
65 years and over...............- re oa 11 @® ® 1; ® @) G 
Ou 
1 All data exclude persons in institutions. 
? Persons on public emergency work projects are included with the unemployed prior to July 1943. 
3 Less than 50,000. 
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Absenteeism 


Absence due to sickness. By Dan L. Lynch, M. D. (In Industrial Medicine, 
Chicago, September 1943, pp. 575-582, charts. 50 cents.) 

The writer believes that if absenteeism is to be properly measured and con- 
trolled, a uniform definition of absenteeism should be adopted by industrial 
establishments so that comparable records may be obtained. Because of the 
lack of adequate data he thinks the huge estimates of production losses from 
absenteeism should not be accepted without question. 


Sickness absenteeism among male and female industrial workers, 1983-42, inclusive. 
By W. M. Gafafer. (In Public Health Reports, Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, August 13, 1943, pp. 1250-1254, 
chart. 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Methods of controlling absenteeism. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1943. S8pp. (Serial No. R. 1548; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
July 1943.) Free. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Quantity and cost budget for dependent families or children—prices for San Francisco, 
March 1943. Berkeley, Calif., University of California, Heller Committee 
for Research in Social Economics, 1943. 57 pp.; mimeographed. 50 cents. 


Wartime budget for a single working woman—prices for San Francisco, March 
1948. Berkeley, Calif., University of California, Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Economics, 1943. 17 pp.; mimeographed. 20 cents. 


Civilian apparel. Kendrick Lee. Washington, Editorial Research Reports, 
1013 Wiirteenth, Street NW., 1943. 14 pp. (Vol. II, 1943, No. 2.) $1. 
Gives the reasons for the drain on civilian clothing, namely, diversion of material 
and equipment for war goods and higher civilian purchasing power, and discusses 
the outlook on possible clothes rationing. 


Recent changes in the character of civilian textiles and apparel. Washington, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 14 pp. (Serial No. R. 1573; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, September 1943.) Free. 

Cost-of-living quiz: Some common questions on the [Canadian] cost-of-living inder 
answered the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ottawa, [Bureau of Statis- 
tics], 1943. 7 pp. 

Presentation in simple form of the composition of and wartime changes in the 
official index numbers of cost of living. 


Wartime pattern of saving and spending. By Charles Madge. Cambridge, 
England, University Press, 1943. 139 pp. 6s.($1.50, seiiien Co., 
New York). (National Institute of Economic and Social Research, Occa- 
sional papers IV.) 

A scientific study of saving and spending among wage earners in Great Britain 

— howd made under a grant from the National Institute of Economic and Social 

vesearc 





Epitor’s Nore. —Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list 
should be addressed to"the respective yy agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily 
available, they have been shown with the title entries. The amounts do not include postage, and also 
they are subject to change. 
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Employment and Unempioyment 


Municipal employment and pay rolls in large cities, 1929-38. Washington, |’. s 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 28 pp. (Serial No. R. 1540; reprinteg 


from Monthly Labor Review, June 1943, with additional data.) Free 


Post-war employment. By Edward 8. Conway. London, Jonathan Cape, 143 


143 pp., charts. 8s. 6d. 
The greater part of this book is devoted to the problem of unemployed juveni) 
in Great Britain and attempts of the Government and private organizations ¢, 


deal with it. There is a chapter on post-war education and employment problems 


of ex-servicemen and other adults. Comprehensive plans concerning the tra 
and employment of both juveniles and adults after the war are outlined. 


The unemployed—I, Interpretation; I], Case studies. By Eli Ginzberg and other 
New York and London, Harper & Bros., 1943. 418 pp. $4. 
Deals with the effect of unemployment on the unemployed. Case stiidies 
were made among families in New York City representing various religio 
groups. 


Family Allowances 


Cash allowances for the families and dependents of soldiers, sailors, and marines 
By Otto E. Pfeiffenberger. New York, William Frederick Press, 1943. 60 
pp. 50 cents. (Distributed by Pamphiet Distributing Co., 313 West 35t! 
Street, New York City.) 

Explains provisions of the Federal Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act ot 

1942, and, by means of tables and examples, the calculation of allowances unde: 

the act. 


A new plea for family allowances. By Eva M. Hubback. London, Fan 
Endowment Society, 1943. 8 pp. 3d. 
Presents the case for family allowances, basing the arguments on justic 
poverty, and population trends, shows existing State provisions for childre: 
Great Britain, and gives estimates of the cost of family-allowance schemes. 


What price children? By F. Emerson Andrews. (In Atlantic Monthly, Bosto: 
November 1943, pp. 94-99. 40 cents.) 
Recommends the introduction of cash allowances for children, to help parents 
meet the cost of their dependents. Gives the coverage, amount of benet 
source of funds, and estimated total cost of a suggested system of such allowance: 


Handicapped Workers 


Employment of physically handicapped—a review of wartime loss prevention 1) 
mation for industrial executives. Boston, Liberty Mutual Insurance ( 
Loss Prevention Department, 1943. 8 pp. 


The physically handicapped. By Bernard D. Karpinos. (In Public Healt 
Reports, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Public Health Service, Washingto: 
October 22, 1943, pp. 1573-1592; charts. 5 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington.) 

The report is based on the National Health Survey of 1935-36. It dea's 
particularly with orthopedic impairments and shows the extent of such disabilitic- 
causes and types of the impairments, employment status of handicapped perso: 
and racial and economic factors. 


The physically handicapped in industrial establishments of the Government—pos:'- 
ities for their increased placement. By Verne K. Harvey, M. D., and -. 
Parker Luongo, M. D. New York, American Medical Association, 1913 
8 pp. (Reprinted from Journal of the American Medical Association, Vo! 
121, No. 2.) 

Use of handicapped workers in war industry. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labo: 
Statistics, 1943. 9 pp. (Serial No. R. 1574; reprinted from Monthly Labor 
Review, September 1943.) Free. 


Blind persons employed in war industries in the United States as of January 1, 19. 
Washington. National Society for the Blind, Inc., 1943. 33 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. . 

Issued in cooperation with Service for the Blind, U. S. Office of Education, t!.'s 
report lists the jobs filled by totally or partially blind persons in different corm- 
panies, by type of job, wage rate, and age and sex of worker. 
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Health and Industrial Hygiene 


21 answers to industrial health and safety problems. Edited by Jack E. Weiss, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Occupational Hazards, Inc., 1943. 699 pp., bibliographies, 
illus. 610. 


Conference on industrial health, Westminster, England, April 9-11, 1943—report 
of proceedings. London, Ministry of Labor and National Service, 1943. 
107 pp. 1s. 6d. 

Proceedings of a conference which was called to emphasize the importance of 
industrial health and to elicit further suggestions for promoting it. 


Health and industrial efflciency: Scottish experiments in social medicine. Edin- 
burgh, Departm-nt of Health for Scotland, 1943. 56 pp. Is. 

Report on various experimental studies in Scotland on certain aspects of the 
preservation and restoration of working capacity, dealing especially with an 
investigation of long-term incapacity for work and an account of the Clyde Basin 
experiment in preventing the break-down of workers, especially young workers, 


Chronic pulmonary disease in South Wales coal miners: I, Medical studies; II, 
Environmental studies. London, Medical Research Council, 1942 and 1943. 
2 vols., 222 pp. each. (Special report series Nos. 243 and 244.) 10s. 6d. 
each. 


Tuberculosis survey among the employees of Santiago, Chile. By Benjamin Viel, 
M. D., and Eduardo A. Jelic, M. D. (In American Journal of Public Health, 
New York, September 1943, pp. 1088-1092. 50 cents.) 

Results of physical examinations of over 25,000 of the approximately 69,000 
persons in Santiago insured under the preventive medicine law. A total of 889 
active cases of tuberculosis, or 3.50 percent, was found, and 1,113, or 4.35 percent, 
had signs of residual tuberculosis. No relationship was found between economic 
status and the incidence of the disease although there was a more favorable re- 
sponse to treatment among the higher-income patients. 






Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


National safety competition of 1942. By W. W. Adams and T. D. Lawrence. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1943. 44 
pp.; mimeographed. (Report of investigations, No. 3723.) 

Shows the records of a large number of companies enrolled in the competition 
to promote safety in the mining and quarrying industries. 


Causes and prevention of injuries from falls in shipyards. Washington, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 1582; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, October 1943.) Free. 


Summary and analysis of accidents on steam railways in the United States subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act, calendar year 1942. Washington, U. 8S. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, 
1943. 116 pp. (Accident bulletin No. 111.) 25 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


State workmen’s compensation legislation in 1943. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1943. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 1565; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1943.) Free. 

Olycksfall i arbete dren 1934-19388. Stockholm, Riksférsakringsanstalten, 1943. 
147 pp. 

teport on industrial accidents and diseases and compensation therefor in 
Sweden during the period 1934 to 1938. Printed in Swedish with a résumé in 
French, and French equivalents of the table of contents and certain other items. 


Industrial Relations 


The handbook of industrial relations. Edited by John Cameron Aspley and 
Eugene Whitmore. Chicago, Dartnell Corp., 1943. 1055 pp. $10. 
The book presents the views, the tested methods, the experience, and the 
practices of companies which have been successful in building sound relationships 
with their employees, both in the plant and in the office. 


560488—43—-15 
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Problems of legislation relating to collective bargaining. By S. Midanik. | 


Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, Toronto, August 194 Tl 

pp. 348-353. $1, Canadian currency.) ve 
This paper examines some of the main problems involved in collective-bargaj,. it 
ing legislation and shows how they have been handled in the various Ca ope 
Provinces. ms 
Trends in collective bargaining: A study in causal analysis. By H. A. Loga gives 
(In Canadian Journal of Economies and Political Science, Toronto, Arig; Louc 


_ 1943, pp. 331-347. 31, Canadian currency.) 
Chis article deals. with experience in Canada and the United States, 


largely concerned with the United States as little pioneering in the field of ¢ ' Ss) 
lective bargaining, the author points out, has taken place in Canada. Con 
Settling plant grievances: A review of grievance procedure under collective barga:) 1942 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1943 socis 
47 pp. (Bull. No. 60.) hom 
Sirth annual report of the Pennsylvania Labor Relations Board, for the calenda Brit 
ended December 31, 1942. Harrisburg, 1943. 59 pp. R 
Union agreements with municipalities. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labo: dow 
Statistics, 1943. 6 pp. (Serial No. R. 1552; reprinted from Monthly Laho 
Review, June 1943.) Free. Fort 
Strikes and lockouts in Canada and other countries during 1942. (In Labor Gazett, C 
Department of Labor, Ottawa, July 1943, pp. 949-985, charts; also reprinted Me 
Detailed statistics on strikes and lockouts in Canada in 1942, by industrie: ; 
causes and results, etc., with summary data, by year, 1901 to 1942. Compara. Key 
tive figures on number of disputes, number of workers invelved, and man-days o/ , 
working time lost, are given for Canada and the following countries: Argentina a 
Australia, Ireland, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, British India, New 7 or 
land, South Africa, Sweden, and the United States. Leg 
Labor Legislation | 
The labor-welfare cases—a socio-legal approach. By Julius Cohen. (In U1 lati 
sity of Chicago Law Review, Chicago, July 1943, pp. 375-416. 75 cents ser 
Examines the briefs and arguments used in defending the constitutionalit lab 
labor-welfare legislation 9s applied to cases dealing with such matters as wace- in 
working hours, labor injunctions, and collective bergaining, which resulted in | ho 


Supreme Court upholding libe-al labor enactments. 


Regulatory administration—an exploratory study. Edited by George A. Great: 
and Henry Reining, Jr. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1943. 254 p; 
$2.75. A 
The various chapters, by different writers, consider the scope, authority, fun 
tions, ete., of governments! regulation in the United States at Federal, St 
and local levels. One chapter deels with the evolution of State labor-law admi 


tration from mere declaretions of rights to the present situation in which a separa: ay 
labor agency administers labor laws, and enforcement is obtained through | ins 
cooperation of employers, labor, and the public. ho 
Hawaii wage and hour law, werkmen’s compensation law, and certain other T) 


of the Territory of Hawaii relating to labor. Honolulu, Department of La 
and Industrial Relations, [19437]. 45 pp. 


Labor laws of Kansas, 1942; Supplement—1943 session. Topeka, State Depar'- 
ment of Labor, 1942 and 1943. 108 and 7 pp. M 


Laws of Texas relating to labor, 1943-44. Austin, Texas Bureau of Labor St:- 
tistics, 1943. 225 pp. ti 
The industrial worker’s quide to his rights and duties. By H. Samuels. Londo: If 
Sir Iseac Pitman & Sors, Ltd., 1943. 40 pp. Is. a 
Simple exposition of the industris] worker’s general position under British | a] 
in relation to his employment. 0 


Labor Organizations and Congresses 


Public regulation of trade unions. By Kendrick Lee. Washington, Editoria 
Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1945. 12 pp. (Vol. 
1943, No. 14.) $1. ~. 
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‘nion rights and union duties. By Joel Seidman. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., Ine., 1943. 238 pp. $2.50. 

This book contains a brief analysis of the development of the trade-union 

vement, particularly in the last decade, with emphasis on the economic and 

tical background within which the development took place. It also analyzes 

the responsibilities which trade-unions must now carry in regard to the member- 

chip composing the organization, the employers, and the public at large, and 


gives some indication as to how these responsibilities could be effectuated. 


icuerdos y resoluciones del III Congreso Nacional de la Confederacién de Traba- 
jadores de Cuba. Habana, Confederacién de Trabajadores de Cuba, [19437]. 
37 pp. 

Summarizes the most important resolutions approved by the Third National 
Congress of the Cuban Workers’ Confederation at Habana, December 9~—12, 
1942, relating to war and post-war problems, boards of conciliation and arbitration, 
social security, cost of living, wages and hours of labor, vacations, cooperatives, 
homework, health and safety, child labor and welfare, unemployment, etc. 


British trade-unions. By John Price. London, Longmans Green & Co. (for 

British Council), 1942. 45 pp., illus. (British life and thought, No. 12.) Is. 

Reviews the need for unions, and the history and activities of British bodies 
jown to and including the present war period. 


Forty-fourth annual report of General Federation of Trade-Unions for year ending 
March 31, 1943. London, 1943. 47 pp. 

Covers operations in the past year and forecasts problems of reconstruction. 
Membership and financial statistics are given. 


Report of the 42d annual conference of the [British] Labor Party, London, 1943. 
London, Labor Party, 1943. 238 pp. 
Proceedings of the conference and the national executive committee’s report 
for 1942—43 are included. . 


Legislacién sindical. By Pedro Miguel G. Quijano. (In Revista de Trabajo, 
Ministerio de Trabajo, Madrid, April, May, July, August, September, and 
November, 1942.) 

\ study of Spanish labor organization to October 1942, dealing with its legis- 
lative background; national organization, by industries, and its relation and 
service to the State; provincial and local organization; and administration of the 
labor-organization system. There is a detailed discussion of 19 national unions 
in agriculture, manufacturing, and services) and their work in connection with 
housing, cooperation, craftsmanship, and colonization. 





Old-Age Assistance and Retirement 


A study of the developments in programs for the care of the aged (with emphasis on 
New York State and New York City). By Anne H. Rebeck. New York, 
Department of Social Welfare, 1943.. 141 pp., bibliography. 

Subjects covered in the report include institutional care for the aged in public 
and private homes; general relief and old-age assistance; old-age and survivors’ 
nsurance; and nursing and boarding-home care. The need of especially-designed 
housing facilities for the aged is emphasized. 


Twenty-second report of the Comptroller on the operation of the {New York] State 
employees’ retirement system, together with the report of the actuary on the twenty- 
second valuation of its assets and liabilities, as of June 30,1942. Albany, 1943. 
57 pp. (Legislative document, 1943, No. 49.) 


Memoria del Departamento de Hacienda [Argentina], correspondiente al ano 1942, 
Tomo 1. Buenos Aires, 1943. 252 pp. 

The report includes a critical examination of the financial and economic condi- 
tion of four national retirement funds in Argentina, with statistics for the vear 
1942, showing the number of members and beneficiaries, accumulated capital, 
actuarial deficits, ete. Some data are also given on operation of the maternity 
and workmen’s compensation funds. 


Old-age pensions. By H. R. Burrows and P. J. de Vos. (In South African 
Journal of Economics, Johannesburg, June 1943, pp. 87-105. 6s.) 
Discussion of noneontributory pensions in South Africa, with data on classes of 
persons covered, number of pensioners, and amount of benefits as of July 1942. 
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Post-War Reconstruction 


A procedure for community post-war planning—jobs and production at war's ¢, 
Albert Lea, Minn., charts a course. Washington, Chamber of Commerc, 
of the United States, 1943. 59 pp. 

The survey made at Albert Lea under the auspices of the Chamber of (op. 
merce of the United States is described as a precedent which is being followed j, 
other communities. The Albert Lea-Freeborn County Post-War Plannin. 
Committee, which had general charge of the survey, consisted mainly of repre. 
sentatives of employers, industrial and agricultural, but certain public officia\: 
also were included. An attempt was made to estimate the number of workers 
who will want jobs and the number of persons who can be employed after the war 


Community action for post-war jobs and profits. Washington, U. 8. Departmen; 
of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1943. 32 pp.., 
illus. (Industrial series No. 6.) 


Employee rating in post-war readjustment. By 8S. Avery Raube. (In Conference 
Board Management Record, National Industrial Conference Board, |). 
New York, September 1943, pp. 366, 367, 370.) 

A discussion from the point of view of employers on the problems of reducing 
the number of employees after the war and of transferring workers from wart im, 
to peacetime jobs. As an aid in the handling of these problems it is suggested 
that merit-rating plans be adopted as soon as practicable for use in post-wwa; 
readjustments. A specimen “employee inventory sheet”’ is described. 


Planning and reconstruction yearbook, 1948. London, Todd Publishing Co., 1943 
368 pp., bibliography. 21s. 
Contains economic and technical monographs on planning subjects, fina! 
reports of important committees, and statements on legislation and polici 
One section contains official directories of agencies concerned with planning 


Public thinking on post-war problems. By Jerome 8. Bruner. Washingto: 
National Planning Association, 1943. 35 pp., charts. (Planning pamp)i\: 
No. 23.) 25 cents. 

The first report of a public-opinion poll made for the National Planning As. 
ciation by the Office of Public Opinion Research (Princeton, N. J.), a joint projec 
of Princeton University and the Rockefeller Foundation. The pamphlet deals 
with the attitude of the public toward plans for employment, demobilizativ: 
post-war aid to soldiers, extension of the principles of social security as reco: 
mended by the President, and a number of other post-war problems. 


Report and recommendations on post-war problems in the States. Chicago, Cour 
of State Governments, 1943. 25 pp.; mimeographed. Tentative draft. 
This publication was prepared by the Council’s Interstate Committee on Pos'- 
war Reconstruction and Development. It is ohe of a number of publicativ: 
issued by the Council on problems calling for interstate and Federal considera 
and cooperation. In the present report it is stated that a major post-war problei 
for which a solution must be found is that of full empioyment for all who wa: 
to work. Full employment, however, is seen to depend on factors over whic! 
businessmen as such do not have complete control. It is estimated that fu 
employment will require an increase of pre-war national product by about 40 
50 percent and that this level of production will depend on raising purchasi:g 
power and levels of consumption. To facilitate necessary public action for f 
employment, the Council recommends that a central planning agency be est:!) 
lished in each State, with representation that includes labor, and that arrans:- 
ments be worked out cooperatively by Federal, State, and local agencies. 


State legislative developments, 1941-48. Chicago, Council of State Governmen'- 
May 1943. 14 pp.; mimeographed. (Research bulletin series on post-w:r 
problems.) 50 cents. 

Brief analysis of post-war preparations by different States. These preparatio:- 
are taking the form of boards and agencies designed to handle post-war emplo\- 
ment and other problems, and of provisions for the education, rehabilitation, an 
employment of persons demobilized from the armed forces. 


Prices and Price Control 


Wholesale prices {in the United States], July-December and year 1942. Washin: 
ton, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 58 pp. (Bull. No. 736.) © 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
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El nuevo tndice de precios al mayoreo en la ciudad de Mézico de la Secretaria de la 
Economia Nacional. By Federico Bach and Margarita Reyna. (In El 
Trimestre Econémico, México, D. F., April-June 1943, pp. 1—63.) 

Detailed account of the formation, and an interpretation, of the new wholesale- 
price index for the city of Mexico, prepared by the Ministry of National Economy, 

with detailed statistical tables for various years including 1942. 


The literature of OPA—administrative techniques in wartime. By John W. Willis. 
(In Michigan Law Review, Ann Arbor, October 1943, pp. 235-256. $1.) 
Descrives the various regulations, orders, interpretations, forms, opinions, and 
other procedural documents evolved by the U. 8. Office of Price Administration 
in regulating prices and rents, and in rationing. 


The price control end subsidy program in Canada. By Jules Backman. Wash- 

ington, Brookings Institution, 1943. 68 pp. (Pamphlet No. 52.) 50 cents. 

The author concludes that the price-control program has been effectively ad- 
ministered, but its future is clouded by many pressures for increases. 


Price control in South America. By Seymour E. Harris. (In Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, October 23, 1943, 
pp. 12, 13, 42. 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

General discussion of the price situation and of attempts to control prices 
and combat inflation in South America. 


Sickness Insurance and Medical Care 


Canada’s health program. (In International Labor Review, Montreal, October 
1943, pp. 466-478. 60 cents. Also reprinted.) 
Account of the proposals of the Canadian Advisory Committee on Health 
Insurance outlining the scope, contributions, and benefits of the proposed con- 
tributory plan. 


Health for all. By D. Stark Murray. London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1942. 
143 pp. 6s. 
Suggestions for a fully organized medical service in Great Britein are sum- 
marized, the advantages of a socialized service are discussed, and a practical 
scheme for the medical service of the future is outlined. 


Health services in industry. London, Industrial Welfare Society, 1942. 60 pp., 
bibliography. 2s. 6d. 
Discusses the need for factory medical services and the different types of 
services that may be provided. 


Kaiser wakes the doctors. By Paul De Kruif. New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1943. 158 pp. $2. 
Account of the prepayment medical plan in the Kaiser shipyards. 


Social Security 


Jobs and security for tomorrow. By Maxwell 8S. Stewart. New York, Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1943. 31 pp., charts. (Public affairs pamphlet 
No. 84.) 10 cents. 

The pamphlet contains material from the National Resources Planning Board 
reports on security, work, and relief policies and national resources development, 
together with the U. 8. Social Security Board’s recommendations for revision of 


the Social Security Act. 


Social security yearbook for the calendar year 1942. Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, Social Security Board, 1943. 216 pp., charts. 50 cents. 
Review of the work of the Social Security Board during 1942, with data on 
expenditures and beneficiaries under the different social-security systems. ° 


Los profesionales liberales brasileros frente al seguro social. By A. F. Cesarino 
Junior. (In Previsién Social, Ministerio de Salubridad, Previsién y Asis- 
tencia Social, Departamento de Previsién Social, Santiago, Chile, January— 
February—March 1943, pp. 9-25.) 

Discusses social insurance for the professions in Brazil, gives an account of 
attempts made to solve the problem by mutual-aid and social-welfare funds and 
of proposals for retirement and pension institutes, and presents the author’s 
suggestions for the possible solution of the problem. 
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Bases para establecer el seguro de enfermedad y otros seguros sociales en Cuba. By 
Oswaldo Morales Patifio. (In Trabajo, Ministerio del Trabajo, Habana 
July 1943, pp. 1041-1124; bibliography.) 

Sixteen social-insurance funds operative in Cuba are listed, with the legal basis 
of each. These funds are classified according to type and field of application. 
Statistics of operation for varying periods from 1937 to 1939 are presented for the 
funds providing workmen’s compensation, maternity aid, and medical service. 
Certain additional data relating to the maternity and medical services are given 
Finally, a proposed scheme is outlined for a central social-insurance system in 
Cuba, to be supervised by the Ministry of Labor. 


Insurance for all and everything. By Ronald C. Davison. London, Longmans 
Green & Co., 1943. 32pp. Is. 6d. 
Summary of the|provisions of the Beveridge social-security plan for Great 
Britian and a discussion of how it would work. 


Rtiksforsdkringsanstalien dr 1941. Stockholm, Riksférsikringsanstalten,- 1943 
24 pp. 
Report on operation of the Swedish social-insurance system in 1941. Printed in 
Swedish with a résumé in French and French equivalents of the table of contents 
and certain other items. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Pay differentials for night work under union agreements. Washington, U. 8 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 13 pp. (Bull. No. 748; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, July 1943, with additional data.) 5 cents, Super 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


The ten-hour workday in factories—summary of experience. Washington, Chambe: 
of Commerce of the United States, Department of Manufacture, 1943 
7 pp.; mimeographed. 

Summary of information furnished by 116 companies in metal-working indus 
tries. Of these companies, 61 had operated on a 10-hour-day, 2-shift basi- 
This basis of operation had been abandoned, however, by 13 of the companies 
The chief reason given for adopting the schedule of two 10-hour shifts was th 
prevalence of manpower shortages, but of the 33 employers who answered a 
question relating to the effect on total production, 13 stated that total productio: 
had been reduced. 


l’. EF. guide to wage payment plans, time study, and job evaluation. New York 
United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America, 1943. 127 pp 
charts. 

Description of the various types of wage-payment systems, particularly thos: 
that may be regarded as incentive systems. The study of incentive plans in 
cludes the amount by which wages increase with each increase in production; th: 
methods of determining job tasks or standards, especially time-study methods 
and analyzing of job values and classifications for determining the comparativ: 
value of each job, asin the point-rating procedure. It is stated that the literatur: 
relating to incentive wages is scarce and is for the most part written from the point 
of view of management rather than of labor; this guide was therefore prepared 
to make information more readily available to the members of the union. It is 
further stated that unless proper controls and safeguards can be obtained, so- 
called incentive systems will result in speed-up, demoralization, and, in the long 
run, in unsatisfactory production, but that the union favors incentive operation- 
under proper safeguards and controls. 


Report of the Wages Committee [Palestine]. Jerusalem, Government Printer, 1943. 
60 pp. 300 mils. 

The committee was appointed to study and report on the present subsistenc: 
level of the unskilled worker and to recommend methods of determining the 
standard wage of such a worker, of calculating the standard wage of workers of 
a higher type than the unskilled group, and of computing a cost-of-living allow- 
ance scale. The committee was also charged with the responsibility of advising 
as to the requisite legislation for making its recommendations effective. 
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Los salarios en relacién con la familia y el rendimiento. By Eugenio Pérez Botija. 
(In Revista de Trabaio, Ministerio de Trabajo, Madrid, September, October, 
and November 1942, pp. 959-972, 1108-1116, 1133-1245.) 

A study of wages in relation to the needs of the family, with special reference to 
spain, describing various theories of wage determination on the basis of piece work 
and bonuses and citing Spanish wage legislation through July 16, 1942, authorizing 
piece-work rates. There is a discussion of the family wage (family allowances), 
including its economic and legal bases, and a summary of Spanish legislation on 
the family wage through December 11, 1942, and of Portuguese legislation through 
\ugust 13, 1942. 


Wartime Conditions and Policies 


Selected and annotated bibliography on raw materials in a wartime economy. Wash- 
ington, Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, 1943. 104 pp.: 
mimeographed. (Bibliographies of the world at war No. III, Natural 
resources and raw materials, supplement No. 1, April~-December 1942.) 
Limited free distribution to libraries. 

Selective service in wartime: Second report of the Director of Selective Service, 1941-42. 
Washington, U. 8. Selective Service System, 1943. 674 pp., charts, illus. $1. 

Various chapters and many of the tables in this report contain labor data. 

Subjects covered include the manpower problems of the Selective Service in 1942 

and 1943, fluctuations of the manpower pool, dependency and the Servicemen’s 

Dependents Allowance Act of 1942, war production—essential industry, woman- 

power and Selective Service, Negroes and the Selective Service, and re-employment. 


A survey of the war situation and post-war problems. By Ernest Bevin. London, 
Transport & General Workers’ Union, 1943. 24 pp. 


Spare time—a war asset for war workers. Washington, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Community War Services, Division of Recreation, 1943. 60 pp. 
Describes methods by which public and private agencies and other groups are 
meeting the recreation needs of war workers in various localities, and makes 
suggestions for mobilizing facilities and recreation workers. 


Economic rehabititation of prisoners of war in France. (In International Labor 


Review, Montreal, October 1943, pp. 434-446. 609 cents.) 


Account of the organization which hes been established in France for the 
rehabilitation of prisoners. 
Changes in war pensions. London, Ministry of Pensions, 1943. 12 pp. (Cmd. 


6459.) 2d. 
Gives the new pension rates for different types of war disablement, for different 
grades of officers and men in Great Britain’s armed services. 


Women in | ndustry 


Employment of women in the machine-tool industry. 1942. By Dorothy Kk. New 
man and Martha J. Ziegler. Washington, U. 8S. Women’s Bureau. 1943. 
42 pp., illus. (Bull. No. 192-4.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents 
Washington. 

Employment of women in petroleum refineries. Washington, U. 5S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1943. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 1558; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1943.) Free. 

Part-time employment of women in wartime. Washington, U. 5. Women’s Bureau, 
1943. 17 pp. (Special bull. No. 13.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Wartime pay of women in industry. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1943. 31 pp. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 58.) 

Included in the major subjects of this study are: How men’s jobs have been 
changed for woman workers, hours and shifts worked by women, starting rates, 
automatic progression, upgrading, comparable production, and how new rates are 
determined on adjusted jobs. 

The land girl: A handbook for the Women’s Land Army [Great Britain]. By Wil- 
fred E. Shewell-Cooper. London, English Universities Press, Ltd., 1942. 
123 pp. 2d ed., revised. Ils. 

Women in war factories [Great 'Britain]. By Amabel Williams-Ellis. London, 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1943. 95 pp. Is. 
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General Reports 


Labor in the war—and after. (In Antioch Review, Vol. III, No. 3, Yellow Spring, 
Ohio, fall 1943. 75 cents.) 

This issue of the Antioch Review features a group of articles dealing with varioiis 
phases of war and post-war problems in which labor is particularly interested. 
The articles cover such topics as programs for maintaining full production and f\\|! 
employment after the war, opposition to labor organizations, unions and the race 
question, labor’s participation in the making of peace, the working out of demo 
cratie principles in the national economy, and encouragement of democracy in 
labor unions themselves. 


Labor conditions in Bulgaria. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 194:; 
17 pp. (Serial No. R. 1580; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, Octobe: 
1943.) Free. 


Free China’s new deal. By Hubert Freyn. New York, Macmillan Co., 194: 
277 pp. $2.50. 

The book deals primarily with the national resources of the country and their 
utilization, and modernization in the various Provinces, but there are sections o: 
labor organization, industrial cooperatives, price movements, and living stand- 
ards. The general post-war outlook is discussed, and, in an appendix, the pro- 
visions of the 3-year plan for wartime reconstruction are given. 


Sintesis estadistica de Colombia, 1941. Bogotd, Contraloria General de la Re- 
piblica, Direccién Nacional de Estadistica, 1942. 155 pp. 

Detailed statistical report for Colombia giving comparative population figures 
from the censuses of 1918, 1928, 1938, and 1941 (estimates), and data on externa! 
migratory movements of population by nationality, 1939-41; number and member 
ship of labor organizations, December 1941; employment and monthly salaries in 
public service, 1939-41; number of railroad workers, 1937—41; daily wages in agri- 
culture, with and without board, of workers over 18 years of age, by sex and by) 
geographical divisions, 1940-41; industrial wage indexes for Bogotd, by sex. 
1938-41; and number and membership of cooperatives, by type and by geographi 
cal location, 1941. 


German Home Front. By William W. Schiitz. London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd 
1943. 312 pp. 10s. 6d. 

Analysis of trends in the social and political situation in Germany during 1942 
primarily based upon press accounts from newspapers of Germany and various 
neutral countries. Part I deals with certain military and psychological phases o! 
the war against Russia. In Part II, the major part of the book, the author sur- 
veys the terroristic means employed by the Nazi Party in attempting to counter- 
act the active antagonism of the various opposition groups, as well as the genera! 
decline in the morale of the German people. One chapter deals with labor, relat- 
ing in particular to the most important developments in the relationship betwee: 
the German workers and the Nazis in 1941-42. 

What future for Italy? By C. Grove Haines. (In Foreign Policy Reports, New 
York, October 1, 1943, pp. 170-179. 25 cents.) 

Includes discussion of the position of labor under fascism, and of land tenure. 

Reports of the National Service Department and of the Industrial Manpower Division 
[New Zealand]. Wellington, 1943. 60 pp 

Covers activities under the war powers to mobilize the armed forces and civilian 

manpower. 
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